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ABSTRACT 

This report continues the evaluation of Title I 
(ESEA 1965, PL 89-10) programs and services in the District of 
Columbia. Four areas of concoirn were: The effects of Title I funds or 
(a) student performance, (b) dropout rates; and the most effective 
programs in terms of (c) measurable pupil gains, and (d) most gain 
per dollar spent. Teacher evaluations of student performance and 
attitudes were obtained twice in a 2-year period for students in 
target schools. 'Questionnaires were used for the initial inquiry with 
beginning and end of the year composites taken as evidence of change. 
Comparisons were made between student groups, grades, sex, student 
attendance, and test scores* Comprehensive tables, descriptions of 
nearly thirty programs, costs, program participation, assigned 
projeam priorities (in terms of performance), an analysis of student 
evaluation data, a report on special studies, a comprehensi ve 
suaaary, and conclusions ate highlights of this report. The continued 
use of the student evaluation torns and of the statistical model are 
recommended to provide data for a continuous evaluation process, 
since the aodei proved sensitive enough to detect small performance 
changes. (TA) 
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EVALUATION OF ESEA TITLE I PROGRAMS 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA^ 1967-68 

Summary 



I . OblectlvGS 

The purpose of the research was to continue the evaluation of special pro- 
gre j In the Dlstr?vt o^ Columbia schools funded under Title I of the Elen^ntary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 ^ Public Law 89-10* 

The primary objective was to obtain estimates of changes In student per- 
formance and behavior that could be related to each of the various programs. 
Answers were sought to the following questions: Do students perform better In 

school because of the expenditure of Title I funds? What programs appear to be 
the most effective In terms of measurable pupil gains? What programs artd serv- 
ices obtain the most student gain per dollar of Title I funds? Do Title I 
programs prevent dropout? 

II. Descrip ti on of the Target Population 

There were 97 public and private schools^ both elementary and secondary, In 
the target area, with a total enrollment of approximately 70,000 students ranging 
from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. These schools were selected cn the 
basis of the need of ^he children In thenr, as determined from a combination of 
the median school scores for tho 4th and 6th grades on two standardized tests of 
reading, and median Income and years of schooling of the adult population In the 
census tract In which the school was located* Approximately 25,000 students In 
these target schools were designated by their school principal as potential drop- 
outs In need of special attention* Eighteen of the schools, with approximately 
15,000 new students, were added to the target are<? at the beginning of the 1967- 
1968 school year, 

in* Procedure 



Teacher evaluations of student performance and attitude were obtained in 
May 1967 and again In May 1968 for students In tho target schools* i^ofn vhe 
responses to these questionnaires, two sets of composites, obtained by combining 
similar items Irom the questionnaires, were computed for student i who were In 
the various Title I programs* These composites at the beginning and erJ of the 
school year were taken as evidence of changes In the students In the programs* 
The changes in the students in each program were compared with each other, and 
were also compared with similar changes occurring In boys and girls In various 
grade groups* 

In addition to changes in classroom performance, test scorci were used to 
compare the performance of Title 1 schools with non-Tltle I schools* Informa- 
tion Was also obtained from teachers about the number of absences during the 
two previous school years and average absences calculated for the students in 
each program* Information was also available as to the cost per pupil of the 
'idual programs* 




III 



Infornatlon a^out the students Identified as potential dropouts was 
obtained from questionnaires filled out by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams» 

Non-statlstlcal information concerning the operation of each program was 
obtained through interviews with the program admlnlstt Jtors end teachers, 
through observation of the program by the evaluation staff, and from the 
Associate Superintendent for Planning, Innovation, and Research of the D.C, 
Public Schools and his staff* 



IV. Evaluation of Specific Programs 



The primary basis for the evaluations of the programs was the consideration 
of the changes in the students In them as measured by the Classroom Performance 
Composite and the School Adjustment Composite# Secondary consideration v’as 
given to such things as cost per pupil relative to other similar programs, the 
level of absen :es of the students In the programs, the kinds of students served, 
and the extent to which the objectives of the programs appeared to coincide 
with the guidelines for Title I programs* Comparisons were made of the gains 
or losses as reflected In the composite scores with various groups of girls 
and boys at various grade levels. 

Priority ratings were assigned to the programs, both for the regular 
school year as veil as for the summer of 1967, and are shown In the table 
which follows. Priority I programs are those which appear to be the most 
effective in that ''hey tend to improve the classroom performance and th rchocl 
adjustment of the students In them. They also appear to reduce absences and 
to deal with the part of the target school population most likely to drop out 
of school. In these programs the cost per pupil compares favorably with other 
programs. The programs listed as Priority 1-B are considered slightly less 
effective than those In group 1-A, Priority 2 programs appear to have merit, 
but do not fulfill all of the requirements for effective programs* Priority 3 
programs usually have undesirable characteristics* 



V. Cone lusions 



A* It was found to be possible to devise and use a statistical model 
sensitive enough to detect small changes In evaluated pupil performance 
associated with Individual Title I programs of less than a yearns duration* 

B. Many Title I programs were found to be associated with gains In 
classroom perfortnonce, school adjustment, and decreases in absences on the 
part of the students In then* 

C« The following types of prograiis were associated with the greatest 
positive change: pre*klndergarten, enriched primary and secondary summer 

school, Pupil Personnel Services Teams, reading incentive seminars, special 
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PRIORITIES* ASSIGNED TO TITLE I PROGRAMS 
SUMMER 1967 AND SCHOOL YEAR 1967-68 





SUMMER 1967 


Previous 




SCHOOL YEAR 1967-68 






A.eporu’'^ 






PRIORITY 1-A: 




PRIORITY l-A: 


410 


Social Adjustment 


1-A 


241 


Preschool Chlldrrn-Parent Orlen ^clon 


420 


Webster Girls* School 


1-A 


249 


Saturday Music Program 


430 


STAY Program 


1-A 


261 


Webster Girls* School 


440 


Joint Public and 




262 


STAY Program 




Parochlal--15-12 


2 


264 


Reading Incentive Seminars 


480 


Pupil Personnel Services 




281 


Urban Service Corps 




Teams 


1-A 


283 


Pupil Personnel Services Teams 


500 


Primary Summer School 


1-A 


285 


Widening Horizons, KSD 


560 


Special Orientation for 










6th Graders 


3 


pKiiORITY 1 -b; 








244 


Expansion of Language Arts 


PRIOKiTY 1-B; 




324 


Special Aides, ”liodol” Modal 








325 


Teacher Aides 6e Assistants, MSD 


450 


JHS College Prep--Gonzdga 


2 


326 


Community School, MSD 


540 


Secondary School Enrichment 1-B 


328 


Cardozo Data Processing, MSD 


550 


Morning Physical Fitness 


2 


329 


English In Every Classroom, MSD 


570 


Summer Camping 


1-A 






580 


Instrumental Music 


1-A 


PRIORITY 2: 


600 


Vocational Orientation 


1-B 


246 


Food Services 








247 


Breakfast Program 


PRIORITY 2? 




284 


Future for Jlciny 








286 


Reading and Speech-Hearing Clinics 


460 


Summer Scholarships 


2 


321 


Instructional Staff, MSD 


530 


Georgetovm College 




322 


Staff Development, MSD 




Orientation 


3 


323 


’•Model” Model School Staff 


PRIORITY 3! 




PRIORITY 3: 








265 


Living Stage 


470 


Summer Occupational 




282 


Audiovisual Program 




Orientation 


1-B 


327 


Cultural Enrichment, MSD 


520 


Theater Workshops 


2 






610 


MSD JHS and Teacher 




Should be financed from funds for the 




Training Institute 


l-A 


education of handicapped children: 








243 


Emotionally Disturbed Children 



^ Priority l-A ; Highest In Improving both clessroom performance In school adjust- 
ment, reducing absences, treating proper population, and favorable cost p^r pupil 
Prio rity 1-B ; Not <julto so outstanding but meet all the requirements of 1-A; 
Priority 2 : Have morlt but do not fulfill all the requlrementss 

Priority 3 l Have undesirable characteristics* 

**Dalley, J*T*, and Keyman, Jr., C.A. ’’Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for 
the District of Columbia, Summer 1967”, Final report on Contract NS-6837 to the 
District of Columbia Government. Washington, D.C.r The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Education Research Project, March 1968, page 67. 




summer classes for social adjustment or orientation^ summer camping, and 
special high schools which directly rehabilitate potential dropouts, like 
STAY and Webster Girls* School. 

There was little correlation between estimated prograu ef f ec w’iv... .jss 
and cost on a per-pupil basis. There was also a wide diversity between the 
types of students In the various programs, not only by sex and grade, but also 
the evaluations of their classroom teachers as to the classroom performance 
and the school adjustment of the students In them. 

E* Three principal factors associated with the Student Evaluation Form 
emerged from the factor analyses of the data; School Adjustment, Classroom 
Performance, and Aggressive Leadership, 

F. While Intercorrelations between the corresponding items on the pre- 
ond post-test evaluations tended to be rather low (below 0.^0), the stability 
of the composites as judged by the consistent recurrence of the Items In them 
was much greater, and are therefore more appropriate for measuring the effects 
of Title I programs than any single Item would be, 

G, Five factors emerged from the factor analyses of the Pupil Personnel 

Services Teams Evaluation Forms for the various groups of children In their 
caseload: Homo Envlronmont, Social Adjustment, Problems and Motiva ;lon, Out- 

of -School Problems, and Aggressive Behavior, not necessarily In that order of 
strength. 
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FOREi;ORD 



The proposal upon which thl^i contract was based vias originally 
submitted to the District of Columbia Public Schools, However, In 
order to release District of Columbia Title I funds during the summer 
of 1967 to supply summer Jobs to the youth in the District, agreement 
vas made to conduct the evaluation study through the United States 
Office of Education* 

The work under the contract has been conducted as though the 
District of Columbia Public Schools vas actually the contracting 
party, rather than the Office of Education, as many parts of the 
evaluation depended upon the intimate cooperation of The George 
Washington University evaluation staff and the D*C* Public Schools* 

To this contract vas added an additional task of investigating 
the usefulness of data from big cities across the country, such as 
standardised test information by schools and certain socioeconomic 
Information about the schools, in order to propose procedures for 
making comparisons not only within the cities themselves but also 
between similar groups of schools in various cities* The results of 
this effort are reported separately* 
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PURPOSS OF THE RESEARCH 



Tht purpose of the research was to continue the evaluation of 
special programs in the District of Columbia schools funded under 
Title I of the Elementary aud Secondary Education Act of 1965» 

Public Law 85-10. 

The primary objective of the evaluation was to obtain estliflat'.'' 
of changes In student performance and behavior that could be related 
to each of the various programs. Answers were sought to the follow- 
ing questions: 

...Do students perform better In school because of the expend- 
iture of Title I funds? 

...What programs appear to be the most effective In terns of 
measurable pupil gains? 

•r.What programs and services obtain the most student gain per 
dollar of Title I funds? 

...Do Title I programs prevent dropout? 
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Chapter 1 

BACKGROUND AND INIRODUCTION 



title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1963 is a 
program to provide financial aid to schools In lov^lncome areas to make 
possible many services over and above Chose the schools normally supply -- 
services which attempt to compensate for the effects of poverty In a special 
effort to provide compensatory education to Inner-city children* 

This report Is primarily an evaluation of the Title I prcgi'ams In the 
schools of the District of Columbia during the regular school year of 
1967«*68* It continues and builds upon previous evaluative techniques as 
described in the first report of this series.* 

Also Included In this report Is the statistical evaluation of the 
Title I programs conducted during the summer of 1967. Evaluations of 
these summer programs have been previously reported** based upon non- 
statistical procedures! but the statistical evaluation was delayed so that 
the Student Evaluation Forms administered in June 1968 could be used as 
the post-test to determine whether students who had participated in the 
summer programs shoved any measurable change as a resuit of the summer 
progra&s. 

It is extremely difficult to measure the short-term effects of Title I 
programs by traditional methods of measurement! many of which have been 
found to bn invalid for testing children from disadvantaged cultural back- 
grounds. Another complication arises from the fact that inner-city families 
are usually highly mobilet making It difficult to keep children in one 
program long enough for change to take place. Turnover rates above 50% 
are not uncommon. The usual control groups cr control samples are not 
available as Title 1 ostensibly covers all of the poverty areas. In auJl- 
tloui there were a multitude of programsi both official and unofficial! 
going on all the time In Inner-cLty schools. These Included such things 
as the special programs of the Model School Division as well as tutoring 
and other special projects by many private organisations! the D.C. Recrea- 
tion Department! etc. It was impossible as well as impractlcablp to account 



* ^Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia! 1966 
and 1967*^ 

^ '^Evaluation of ESEA Title Z Programs for the District of Columbia! Summer 
1967” 
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for all the influences affecting any one child or groups of chlliren In the 
target area. 

Because of these considerations! ® statistical model was developed 
whereby the probable performance of a student in any given program can be 
predicted -- if the student performs better than predicted! then the program 
is apparently accomplishing favorable results* 

The information collected and evaluated in this report shows certain 
trends which have enabled recommendations to be made with regard to specific 
piogrems (particularly when considered in connection with the recoiTuuenu<iClons 
of previous reports)* These recommendations! considered together with 
various administrative factors! have been used by the administrative person- 
nel of the D*C* Schools in reaching decisions with regard to continuing! 
strengthening! revising, or discontinuing Individual Title I programs* 

It was the decision of the administration that many of the programs 
would be continued during 1967-68. Ninety-five schools serving areas of 
highest concentrations of low-income families were selected to receive 
Title I funds for special programs involving about 66,000 students* This 
was an increase over the previous year of approximately 16,000 students in 
18 additional schools (13 elementary, ^ Junior high schools, 1 senior high 
school)* 

Data Bank 



In carrying out the previous evaluations a considerable amount of 
information has been accumulated about students in the District of Columbia, 
particularly those In Title I schools and Title I programs* As described 
in considerably more detail in previous Title I reports, information has 
been gathered using the following instruments and tests; 

Student Evaluation i^orm - May 1966 
Student Evaluation Form - Summ^^r 1966 
Student Evaluation Form - May 1967 
Student Evaluation Form - Summer 1967 
Pupil Personnel Services Evaluation Form - 1963-66 
Pupil Personnel Services Evaluation Form - 1966-67 
Model School Division Program Participation List - March 196? 
Principal's Questionnaire - 1966-67 
Teacher Questionnaire - 1966*67 
Teacher Aide Questionnaires - 1966*67 
Principal 
Teacher 
Teacher Aide 

Student Questionnaire - 1966*67 
Student Interview Form • 1966-67 
Themes • 1966*67 
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Baseline Testing Information - I96f^67 
Project Talent Test 
Technical and Scholastic Test 
Language Facility Test 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 

Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) 

A master directory has been developed ("Title I Short Mas:or File") 
containing the identification number* name, sex* date of birth* school, 
grade, and Identification status for all students vho have been In Title I 
schools or projects# This directory contains approximately 90,000 records 
and will be used in future data processing to ascertain whether or not 
Information for any particular student is in the data bank# This file 
contains records for many students vho are not In Title I schools but who 
have been in Title 1 programs, as many of the summer programs were 
open to students from non-Tltle I schools^ Other non-Tltle I children have 
been involved in Title I baseline ti sting programs# This is a tremendous 
body of valuable background data that can be used for future research on 
the growth and development of these children, both in and out of Title I 
schools. 

In addition to the Title I Short Master File there is a Title i Long 
Master File c:;ntalnlng the major part of the Information used In the statis- 
tical analysis of the 1966 and 1967 Title I programs# Other Information is 
not on tape but is available on the data-gather Ing Instruments or has been 
punched on cards for use as needed. 

Results of Previous Evaluation 

The previous reports made recommendations as to the relative priority 
of the 22 summer and 24 regular school year programs funded yholly or In 
part by Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* 

This was done after considering both the statistical and non-statist leal 
aspects of each program# The principal statistical evidence of the effect 
of Title I programs was based upon the change in teachers^ evaluations of 
the performance or attitude of the students In their classes vho had been 
in these programs# As the teachers vho made the evaluations were usually 
not the ones vho conducted the programs, the evaluation should be relatively 
free from this kind of bias# This method of evaluation has proved to be 
effective# 

In general, It vas found that Che evaluations by teachers showed that, 
overall, students had changed In a negative direction between May 1966 and 
May 1967# However, there were a number of Title I programs In vhlch the 
students had reversed the trend, or changed In the positive direction In 
teacher evaluations# Other programs had reduced the negative efforts of the 
general trend# These results are reported in greater detail in previous 
reports# 
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Xhls report continues the evaluation of Title 1 pro.^rams using teachers' 
observations of classroom performance as l;he evidence of change* The eval- 
uations used as a post-test in 1967 are uaed as the prj-test In this report* 

Summer 196 7 Programs 

The programs conducted during the summer of 1967 are described in 
detail in the report entitled "Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columtla, Summer 1967"* However, because of the fact that it 
was desired to use the teacher evaluations for June 1967 as the pre-trst 
and the evaluation of June 1968 as the post-test, it was i;ot possible to 
incltide in that report anything more than the non-statlstlcal evaluation of 
thesv; programs* The non-stai istical aspects Included discussion of the 
summer programs with administrative personnel, site visits to the program 
activities, and information about the programs and their operation from 
administrators, teachers, and students, obtained from interviews, question- 
naires, and other sources* 

Recommendations with regard to continuation or modification <»f the 
suinraer Title I programs are included as part of the present report# 
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Chapter 2 
PROCEDURE 



Evaluation System 

Assess^ing the short-term effects of a single Title I program is very 
difficult inceud, because so many out-of-,^chool as well as in-school influ- 
ences affect each student. To do so successfully requires longitudinal 
follow-up studies with large numbers of cases and with statistical control 
of the iT'ny interactions among the factors involved In the performance of 
the stTidents* It was necessary to be able to measure as accurately as 
po/.slblo how each kind of treatment affected student performance. A sta- 
tistical model was designed through which this relationship could be shown. 
The rationale for the development and use of the st-'.tlstlcal model Is 
described in Chapter 2 of the previous report In this series, ’'Evaluation 
of ESCA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, 1967 and 1968.'' 

From the s latlstloal equation It was possible to predict the most prr‘,jble 
performance of students in any given program. If the program had no effect, 
then students would behave as predicted; If a new program tended to cause 
favorable changes, then the students In It would perform better than 
predicted. 

The evaluative system developed depends upon the ability to retain data 
in a data bank in such a manner that they are available for the analysis of 
programs and other aspects of school performance whenever desired. This 
required t’.e development of a system for the identification of students in 
th'j various Title I schools and programs as well as in the baseline samples. 
This data bank now covers approximately 90,000 students and extends over 
the last three years. 

fhe basic ingredients of the system are the systematic evaluations of 
students* achievement, behavior, and attitudes by their classroom teachers 
in an annual basis, combined with various measures of student performance as 
provided by routine testing supplemented by special tests In the Title I 
areas. Teachers have rated their students on a large number of the aspects 
of their achievement, behavior, and attitudes, such as school performance and 
motivation, emotional maturity, cooperativeness, aggressiveness, leadership, 
effect of home environment on school performance, etc. The evaluative system 
alaiO depends upon Information about the membership of students in the various 
Title I schools and progran^s. These data were available from rosters and 
other sottrees, and were placed In the data bank by means of each sttrJent's 
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identification number* This number facilitates the process of Inserting 
data into and abstracting Information from the data bank. Much of the 
i’.ata collected were non-stat istical ; however, the Interpretation of th^ 
statistics depends upon the non-statistLcal information* 

Non*Statistical Information 



An extensive amount of non-statistlcal descriptive Information has 
been collected by the evaluation staff* This Involved visits to the 
programs to observe them in operation, is well as conferences with program 
administrators, program directors, principals, and teachers, and occasion- 
ally With students in the programs* In addition, numerous conferences 
were held with the Associate Sv.perlntendefit for Planning, Innovation, 
and Research, his assistant, and their staff, to discuss various aspects 
of vhe administration of the prograns, the policies concerned therewith, 
data collection and evaluation, and other aspects of the many Title I 
programs* Members of the evaluation staff also attended Title 1 advisory 
meetings to discuss research plans, procedures, and findings* 

Other sources of non-statist leal Information available to the evalu- 
ation staff were data-gathering Instruments which had write-in questions 
that had not been coded* Such things as student comments, teacher comments, 
and other write-in answers assisted in gaining insight into the operation 
of the programs* 

Also available were Sntcrlm and final reports of various Title I 
programs submitted to their rc;Spective program coordinators* 

J tailDtical Information 

1* Student Evaluation Form (SEF) 

This form Is by far the most important of the data-gathering 
instruments in the evaluation of Title I programs, as it Is the one filled 
out by the largest number of persons In the D*C* School System. It consists 
essentially of 18 questions which have remained the same since the form 
v/as first put Into use* Following these 18 questions, other kinds of 
information have been asked on various editions of the form, but these 
have been descriptive In nature for the most part* A copy of the form Is 
attached In Appendix D* S£F's have been obtained not only from the regular 
classroom teachers but also from t^'e summer school teachers when appropriate. 
Tho analysis based on this form Will be found In Chapter 6* 

2 * Pupil Personnel Ices T eams Evaluation Form (PPF) 

This form has also been used for each year of the evaluation of 
Title I programs* It is filled out by the Pupil Personnel Team members, 
both regular and clinical, to assist In evaluating the various aspects of 
identified students* M^ny of the items In the PPF are the sdino as items 
in the SEF, in order to gather equivalent information on the same student 
from a different point of view* It was hoped the C the two evaluation forms 
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together might assist in knowing better those students who were having 
difficulties! and enable the development of a better picture of the kind of 
students who were being assisted by the Pupil Personnel Teams-. Further 
discussion of the D.C* Schools will be found in Chapter 8, Part A 
copy of the form is attached In Appendix D# 

3 • I nstrument for Identifying Potential _School Dropouts (IDF) 

The purpose of this form Is to try to identify those students 
who had the greatest dropout potential and therefore the greatest need for 
priority in attention by the Pupil Personnel Teams. The form, originally 
used in lebruary of 1966 es a means of concentrating the efforts of Title I 
programs on potential dropouts, was again filled In for all students In 
Title I schools during the 196/-68 suhool year. This form v^as the lespon- 
slbillty of the principal of each school. In addiclon to filling in the 
responses to the questions it contained the principal was also asked to 
Indicate on the form whether he thought the student should be an '*ldent 1 f led*' 
student* This was generally indicated by putting a In the upper right 
corner of the form* 

^n analysis of the use of this form will be found In Ciiapter 8, 

Part A, and a copy of the yellow and green versions of the form are 
attached ^n Appendix D. 

Teacher Aide Ouestionndtres 

These questionnaires were filled in by teachers, teacher aides, 
and principals \n those schools which employed classroom Instructional 
aides. Tliese questlorinalres were anonymous In nature and were used as 
part of a larger study of instructional aides In the District of Columbia 
and the surrounding counties, under the sponsorship of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Details of this study are reported in Chapter 8, Part B. 

5. Standardised Tests 



Standardised tests were given by the Pupil Personnel Services 
Department In connection with the regular scheduled testing program. These 
tests, while not administered specifically for the evaluation of the Title i 
programs, were available for such use. The testing program during the 
1967-68 school year Included the following: 



Grade 2 Aprll-May 1968 
Grade 4 March 1968 
Grade 6 March 1968 
Grade 6 January 1968 
Grade 9 March 1968 
Grade 11 March 1968 



Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) 
STEP - SCAT 
STEP - SCAT 

Differencial Aptitude Test (DAT) 
"TEP - SCAT 
STEP - SCAT 
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Basis for th>? Analysis 



1* Master Analysis Tape 

The primary analysis of Title I programs depends upon the data 
pl"\ced In the Master Analysis File# Briefly, this computer tape consists 
essentially of Information from the teacher evaluations (Student Evaluation 
Forms) In May 1967 as a pre-test; a separate set of teacher evaluations (SEF) 
of the same students in May 1968 as a post- test; an Indicator showing the 
programs in which each student had participated both In the summer of 1967 
and the regular school year; and certain other Information such as school, 
grade, date of birth, and Identified student status* A more detailed 
description of this computer tape as well as reports of the statistical 
findings of the evaluation will be found in Chapter 6 and Appendix A of 
this report* 

\ilhlle there were close to 70,000 students In the Title I schools 
in 1967-68, the matched records on which the analysis is based was approxi- 
mately 25,000# The figures below show the successive decrement In total 
numbers: 



Total Title 1 students - October 1967 69,858 
Total, after subtracting parochial school students 65,966 
SEF^s received - June 1968 59,500 
1968 SEF*s on the Master Analysis Tape 51,760 
1967 SEF»s ^*9,927 
Matched 1967 and 1968 SEF's 25,003 



O'nere are several reasons for the low number of matched cases - 
the matched sample accounts for only about 38% of the total number of cases 
In the target schools* None of the students In the 18 schools added to the 
target area In 1967-68 would have SEF's for 1967# In addition, no SEF's 
were filled out by vocational schools In 1967# The 16,000 students In the 
new target schools, plus the 3,000 In the vocational schools, reduces the 
number of matched cases possible# Another reason for lack of match was 
that when the computer was programmed to find the number corresponding to 
a student's name, date of birth, and sex from the data bank. It failed to 
find many of them because of differences In the spelling of names, date of 
birth, or In the sex Indicated, or even because of the omission of any one of 
these* Wlien no match was found a new number was assigned to this student* 

This matched tape was used to obtain the changes In the students 
in the various Title I programs as evaluated by classroom teachers, discussed 
In Chapter 6 of this report* 

2* Statistical Analysis of 1968 Student Evaluation Forms 

Many students had only one of the SEF's needed to obtain a matched 
case, so were not Included In the Master Analysis Tape* In order to o«/(.ain 
an evaluation of the students on which only a 1968 SEP was available, the 
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forms themselves were used to obtain distributions for various groups of 
students* These are discussed In Chapters 6 and 8 and the tabulations are 
Included In Appendix A of this report* 

3* Statistical Analysis of 1968 Pupil Personnel Services Teams 
Evaluation Forms 

It was planned to analyze separately the information obtained 
from the PPF as this body of data would be available tor the study before 
the Master Analysis Tape* Two types of analyses were obtained -- one to 
determine as far as possible whether there were differences between the 
types of students identified as potential dropouts, and the other to measure 
the effects of the various types of Intervention or treatment given by the 
Teams* The responses to the Questions were also used to describe the popu- 
lation in the Teams* caseload* 

These are reported in Chapter 8 and the tabulations are included 
in Appendix B of this report* 

4* Othe r 

In addition to the statistical analysis, descriptive Information 
was obtained from the various forms used In the study, particularly the 
remarks and write-in responses on the Student Evaluation Form and the Pupil 
Personnel Teams Evaluation Form for specific programs, groups of children, 
grades, schools, and other aspects of the target area* This has been an 
important source of Information in describing the programs and Interpreting 
the data* 
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Chapter 3 
THE TARGET AREA 



A* Designation of Title 1 Schools 

In school year 1966-67 there were 66 public schools and 11 non-public 
schools in the District of Columbia designated as target-area schools to 
receive Title I funds* The basis upon which these schools were designated 
was described In last year's evaluation report** This designation depended, 
primarily, upon the placing of the public elementary schools of the District 
of Columbia in inverse rank order considering the following points: 

1* Median family IncoTie^ based cn the 1960 census tract in which 
the school was located, adjusted for the public housing factor** 

2* Median years of school completed by the adult population, 
based on the 1960 census tract In which the school was located 

3* STEP reading test scores. Grade U (March 1966) 

4. Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) reading test scores. Grade 6 
(March 1966)* 

These factors were weighted** and a composite rank order obtained, with 
the lowest achieving schools at the top of the list* The secondary schools 
were chosen that had the greatest number of Title I elementary schools 
feeding Into them* It was Impossible to rake a perfect match In all cases 
since some of the Title I elementary schools did not feed into Title I 
secondary schools nor did all of the students feeding into Title I secondary 
schools come from Title I elementary schools* 

Because of the fact that several schools not originally chosen as 
Title I schools served Inner-city populations of the same socio-economic 
level as many of the 1966-67 target schools, 18 more schools were added to 



* ’’Evaluation of ESEA Title I Prccratns for the District of Colr.rbla, 1960 
and 1967,” Chapter 2, p,*\ge 2-2. 

** Ibid. 
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the Title I group (13 elementary, 6 junior high, and I senior high school) 
during 1967-68* These tabulate as follows: 

Title 1 Schools 

Type of School 1965-67 1967-68 



Public 


elementary schools 


49 


Public 


junior high schools 


9 


Public 


senior high schools 


3 


Public 


vocational high schools 


5 

66 


Non-public schools (grades 1*8) 


11 

^77 



62 

13 

4 

84 




The names of the schools In this year's target area are shown In Table 3-1 
together with their enrollment as of October 1967 and the number of Identified 
students in each school* The table also shows those schools which were added 
to the program during this school year* 



Identi float loi> of Potential Dropouts 



One of the primary means of concentrating the efforts of Title I programs 
was through the concept of the “Identified” student. This Implied that the 
Identified student was a potential dropout. The original list of Identified 
students was made up In February 1966 and this list was used until October 1967 
when students were again screened for potential dropouts for the period of this 
evaluation* During the Interval, no formal consideration had been given to the 
new students entering Title I schools (kindergarten and first grade) or trans- 
ferring from other schools* The October 1967 screening also Included the 
students in the schools newly added to the Title I list* 

It had been suggested by the evaluation team that a quota be assigned to 
each school, based upon Its percentage of Identified students during che pre- 
vious year and modified by the average or median Income of the families served 
by the schools* Hew schools added to the list would be given quotas based upon 
those of similar schools on the Composite Rank Order List* For various reasons 
this suggestion was not used, and principals designated those students in tl * 
schools that they thought needed remedial programs. The form used for the 
identification of potential dropouts was revised before being distributed again 
to the target-area schools* As before, there were two different forms - a 
yellow one for students In grades K through 3 and a green one for students In 
grades 4 through 11* This was a slight change, as the previous yellow one had 
been used for only those children in kindergarten through grade 2. As shown 
in Table 3-1, a total of 26,648 students In these 95 schools were Identified* 

One of the primary purposes of identifying potential dropouts was to 
supply the caseload for the Pupil Personnel Services Teams* Table 3-2 shows 
the distribution of boys and girls by giade level in this caseload. Those 
data were obtained from tii« evaluation forms turned in by the Pupil Personnel 
^-‘■Ices Teams at tho end of the 1967-63 school year. 
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TITLE I TARGET SCHOOLS -- 1967-68 
ENROLLMENT AND NUMBER OF IDENTIFIED STUDENTS 





Enroll- 


Iden- 




Enroll- 


Iden- 




ment 


titled 




ment 


tified 


Public Elementdry 












Alton 


1,077 


250 


Pierce 




96 


*Arol don 


r t - - r ^17 


222 


^Richardson •• •«#. »••#•••< 




99 


Blrnc' 


1,138 


733 


Seaton 


3QT 


!^5 


Blair 


225 


83 


*Shadd w..( 




166 


R low 




62 


S Inunons 


. . 676 


618 


*Bowen 


609 


238 


S later 




65 


Brent 


r . ^ ^ ^ , 223 


72 






135 


Bryan 




338 


Syphax 




2C5 


B»‘ 'hanan 


, ^ 4 , 678 


352 


Taylor 




87 


Bundy (M) 




367 


Thornas 


. . 972 


657 


Burrvl 11^ 


^ 561 


360 






186 


Cleveland (M) •••( 


576 


628 


’^Turner 




552 


Cook j JiF» 


1 592 


52 


Tyler 




130 


^Crununel & Annex i 


669 


259 


Van Ness 


.. 893 


630 


^Draper 




186 


Ualker-Jones 




273 


*Drew 


ggu 


11 1 


Watkins ................ 


.. 1»302 


203 


Ecklngton ••••••. 




121 


Wheat ley 


.. 899 


176 


Ldmonds .......... 




172 


Wilson, J.O 


.. 879 


207 


Effiery 




292 








Garrison (M) 




320 


TOTAL (ELEMENTARY) 




o 

o 

<7 


Glddlngs 




262 








Coding 




153 








Grlcike (M) 




232 








Harrison (M) 




256 








Hayes 




68 








^Houston 




367 








Kenilworth 




381 








Langston 




66 


Public Junior High 






*Lenox 




205 








Lenox Annex . 


10 1 


98 

175 


Banneker (M) 




677 


Lewis . - , ^ ^ , , , , ^ ^ 


7 1 c 


^Doug lass 


... 1,267 


683 


Logan •tiiitirttt 


782 


623 


EHoc 




tri 


LoVe joy 


^ ..,t* A22 


342 


“Evans 


. .. 910 


663 


Ludlow . 


203 


59 


Garnet-'^atterson (M) • • • 




623 


Madison tt* 


, . 278 


128 


Hlne 




369 


*Mever (M^ 


^ ^ . 1,236 


769 


Langley 




635 


Miner . - ^ . , , , , ^ ^ 


^ . Q62 


728 


*Miller 




487 


^Monroe (M) 


^ ^ T r ^ 623 


336 


Randa 11 




236 


Montgomery (H) 


, T T T ^ ^ ^ 620 


388 


^Roper 




666 


Morse (M) ... ^ ^ , 




227 


Shaw (M) ..III. 


... 1,285 


801 


*Mott 


765 


236 


Stuart 




692 


Nichols Avenue i i 


763 


230 


Terre 11 




526 


Park View (H) , , , , 




216 








Perry 




252 


TOTAL (JUNIOR HIGH) .... 




6,838 


o 










ERIC 


^Schools add^d to 


Title 


T In 1967-68 
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Table 3-1 (Contlni’.od) 





Enroll- 


Iden- 




Enroll- 


Iden- 




ment 


tified 




ment 


tified 


Public Senior High 






Parochial 






Card070 (M) • • • • 




426 


Holy Comforter 




73 


Dunbar 




127 


Hoi V N;4fno 


502 


36 


Eastern 




563 


Hoi V PpHpompr* . ^ . . . . . 


305 


62 


^Spingarn 




281 


Iminaculate 










Conception 




26 


TOTAL (SENIOR HIGH) ... 




1,397 


Cur Lady of 












Perpetual Kelp •••• 




176 








Sacred Heart 




26 


Public Vocational 






St« Benedict 




83 








St« Martinis ••••«••• 




214 


Bell 




20 


St* Paul and 






Burdick 




125 


St*. AiiPU<:t{ne ----- 


354 


94 


Chamberlain 




8 


Ct- Pr-tprjci 


303 


97 


Phelps 




143 


Sti Theresa 


347 


88 


Martha Washington 




36 














TOTAL (parochial) ... 




y/5 


TOTAL (VOCATIONAL) .... 




332 








Special 












STAY Program • • • • 




950 








Webster School 






GRAi® TO'.AL 


69,858 


26,648 


for Girls 




155 








TOTAL (SPECIAL) 




1,105 









*Schools added to Title I In 1967-68 
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Table 3-2 



DISTRIBUTimi OF IDENTIFIED BOYS AND GIRLS- BY GRADE LEVEL 



Bo ys Girls Total 



Grade 


N 


% 


N 


% 


JL 


% 


11 


138 


2.0 


151 


3.0 


289 


2.4 


10 


183 


2.7 


212 


4.2 


395 


3.3 


9 


28S 


4.2 


250 


4.9 


535 


4.5 


8 


403 


5.9 


381 


7.5 


784 


6.6 


7 


362 


5.3 


340 


6.7 


702 


5.9 


6 


967 


14.2 


696 


13.8 


1663 


14.0 


5 


973 


14.3 


671 


13.2 


1644 


13.8 


A 


943 


13.8 


593 


11.6 


1536 


12.9 


3 


846 


12.4 


575 


11.3 


1421 


11.9 


2 


798 


11.7 


571 


11.2 


1369 


11.5 


1 


923 


13.5 


448 


12.6 


1571 


13.2 


Total 


6824 


100.0 


5088 


100.0 


11,909 


100.0 


Combined 




57.3 




42.7 




100.0 



It will be noted that Table 3-2 shows a total rf only approximately 
12^000 out of a total of 26|648 identified students in the target area. 
This is due to several reasons. In the first place, many students did not 
stay in the schools in which they were evaluated but moved to other areas. 
It was also found that some of the identified students really did not need 
assistance even though they had been identified by their principal. The 
12,000 boys and girls probably constituted a reasonable work load for the 
Pupil Personnel Services Teams at their caseload level during the 1967-68 
school year. 

A further description of the analysis of these data obtained from the 
Pupil Personnel Services Teams Is contained in Chapter 8 entitled "Special 
studies." 
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Chapter 4 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



This chapter contains brief descriptions of the various Title I programs 
conducted during the regular school year of 1967-68 and financed under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 as amended* These descriptions 
are included in this report so that interested persons may obtain a general 
idea of the nature of the programs* For more detailed Information) the final 
report!* from the project directors to their respective coordinators should be 
consulted* The descriptions which follow were obtained from the proposal sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education of the District of Columbia In the request 
for funds, from observation of the programs, and from conferences and Inter- 
views with the program coordinators, administrators and with the staff the 
Associate Supei intendent for the Division of Long Range Planning, Innovation, 
and Research of the D*C. Public Schools* 

The figures shown for the cost of the programs are budgeted amounts and 
do not reflect expended amounts, which were not available at the time this 
report was written* Many programs could not function without support from 
the operating funds of the D*C« Schools and In some cases without financial 
assistance from other sources such as private foundations and Institutions* 
Other programs depend greatly upon voluntary participation of private 
Individuals with or without partial reimbursement for their expenses. To 
attempt to separate or account for these contributions would be extremely 
difficult. However, these contributions to the success of the programs 
should be acknowledged. It should also be noted that the figures given for 
enrollment In the programs are the best estimates available of the number of 
students affected by tVx- programs and therefore differ somewhat from the 
number of students who successfully completed a p^^rtlcular program* 

Every effort was made to keep to a minimum the clerical load on operating 
school personnel In obtaining the data needed to evaluate these Title I pro- 
grams. A strict accounting of attendance and membership in Title I programs 
was not requested where it was even remotely possible to obtain this sort of 
information by other means* One example was In the evaluation of Teacher 
Aide Programs -- records could have been kept of the number of hours the aide 
worked with each student, but because of the clerical work Involved, depend- 
ence was placed upon the Item in the Student Evaluation Form where the teacher 
Indicated how much time each Individual student spent on the average with a 
teacher aide In the room* Data were abstracted from this item to determine 
lae effect of the presence of teacher aides on student classroom perfo nec. 

Evaluations of these programs will be found In subsequent chapters* 
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PRESCHOOL CHILDRBN-PARENT ORIENTATION 
(Saturday Morning Prograiia) 



#241 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of this program was to instill a positive attitude toward 
school in preschool children. The program was based on the tl eory that once 
a positive attitude toward school has be^^n developed, the child's chances of 
completing his education sre greatly increased. The Preschool Children*Parent 
Orientation Program was concacted on Saturday mornings for twenty weeks. In 
order to attend, the child had to be acccr^panied by one or both parents. Par* 
ental participation was compulsory because it was felt to be a vital element 
in the fostering of a positive school attitude in the children, at an age when 
their attitudes ere for the most part fo::med by the adult members of their 
family. 

Th3 parents were acquainted in detail with school activities, and were 
taught varloa« arts and crafts projects for their children, as .7ell as methods 
of working 3rd playing with them. Psychologists and education specialists 
spoke to the parents about child development, and movies dealing vfth child 
rearing and education were shoTO. The children sang songs, * ^re read 

to, saw movies, had free play periods, and participated in o n* other 

activities. Time was Allotted for parents and children to votK i ke 
part in activities together. Also, parents, childxen, ard te ^ook trips 
together to such places as the soo, the airport, Storybook h ^ o Natural 
History Museum, the Navy Yard, Enchanted Forest, the Pentagoju. 1 Arlington 

National Cemetery. Walking tours of the community were taken, i.. eluding 
visits to the police station, the firehouse, and other community <^r(rnnizations 
buses were provided for transportation when the distance was t<> ^ walk. 

On »i number of special occasions a few of the Saturday Mornl ' f'l ^c s com- 
bined for an activity such as an L'rster egg roll at Rock Ci^eK , <nvi a 
party at the end of the year. 

The objectives of the program were; 

1. To provide a positive initial school experience for ^rr^^chool 

children 

2. To Involve the parents in the school program, t a more 

oducat ion-oriented home atmosphere for the students 

3. To educate the parents in child development an 



I taring . 



STAFF 

Tht? staff consisted cf 1 director, 68 teachers, 34 tca^ 
10 volunteers. 



, and 
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#2^1 Preschool Chlldren-Parent Orientation 

Continued 



PARTICIPANTS 



Fouv hundred fifty children, and their parents, participated }n the 
program. The part.^ clpants came from the neighborhoods of the elementary 
schools In which the programs were conducted; Alton, Blrney, Bryan, Ecklng- 
ton, Emery, Coding, Houston, Kenilworth, Lewis, Mott, Miner, Fyphax, Thomas, 
Tyler, Watkins, and J, O, Wilson. 

BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $55,523 

Cost per pupil: $123 
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#2A2, #245, #248 
#263, #324, #325 



i^ACKEU AID3S 

#242 Reading, Mathem-^tlcc, and Classroom Assistance 
#245 Teacher Assistant Training Program 
#248 Teacher Aides 

#263 Teacher Aides and Teacher Assistants 
#324 Special Aides, "Model” Model Schools 
#325 Teacher Aides and Assistants, MSD 



There were six Teacher Aide programs in the District of Columbia Title I 
schools in 1967-68, The general purpose of all Teacher Aide Programs was to 
relieve the teacher of a portion of her duties so that she could spend more 
time working with the students In I:er class. Although each of the six pro- 
grams was conceived to servo this <?eneral purpose, slight variations existed 
among them. They will therefore be described individually below: 

F. lementary School Teacher Aide Programs 

Reading, Mathematics, an d Classroom Assistance 

The main objective of this program was to provide remedial help In 
reading and mathematics to those student^: who needed It, It was felt that 
this help could bo given the children by t’lC' teacher^ If she had a teacher 
aide to perform some of her non-teaching dui:ie,^» Fifty teacher aides were 
hired for this program, for the following Title I elementary schools: Alton, 

Blair, Bryan, Burrville, Draper, Drew, Ecklngton, Edmonds, Coding, Uayes, 
Kenilworth, Lenox Annex, Ludlow, Miner, Mott, Nichols Avenue, Perry, Thomas, 
Thomson, Tyler, Walker-Jone s, and J. 0. Wilson* 

Budget allotment: $274,929 

Cost per pupil: $19 



Teacher Assistant Training Program 

This program was designed to provide teacher aides with training 
while on the job. The aides were given instruction In job skills mainly of 
• clerical nature, so that they could become more proficient In relieving the 
teacher of her non^teachlng duties. The 20 teacher aides hired under this 
program were divided among the following Title I elementary schools: Blow, 

Brent, Bryan, Burrville, Edmonds, Emery, Giddings, Hayes, Lenox, Logan, Love- 
joy, Madison, Miner, Pierce, Seaton, Slater, Taylor, and Thomson, 

Budget allotment: $291,050 

Cost per pupil: $36 
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nui, #245, #24R, #263, #324, #325 
Teacher Aides 
Continued 

T eacher Aides (Elementary) 

This was a general teacher aide program involving all the Title I 
elementary schools. The aides were hired mainly to perforin non-clericdi 
duties, such as record keeping, attendance taking, money collection, lunchroom 
and playground patrolling, etc. They also helped In the initiation of new 
programs conducted In the schools. Most of the teacher aides were either 
parents of children attending the school or members of the community. Thus, 
Indirectly, che program also provided for parental and community Involvement 
In school activities. 

Budget allotment: $458,853 

Cost per pupil: $135 



Secondary School Teacher Aide Program 

Teacher Aides and Teacher Assistants 

This program was a general teacher aide service for all Title I 
secondary schools. Fltty-flve GS-4 atid G3-2 teacher aides and assistants 
were provided to perform general non-teaching functions in the schools. 

Budget allotment; $227,711 
Cost per pupil: $14 



M odel So T ool Teacher Aide Progra m 

Special Aides. ^'Model*> Model Schools 

The te.-cher aides In this progran' t^ere for the most part trail, J In 
a specific skill so that, rather than working as general classroom aides, they 
worked as overall school aides, performing such functions i^s assisting In vhe 
library, assisting counselors and guidance perrcnnel, and assisting In the 
office. Tills program took place at Harrison, Garrison, Montgomery, and Morse 
schools • 



Budget allotment: $49,890 

Cost per pupil; $19 

Teacher Aides and Assistants 



The Model School Division Teacher Aide Program (TAP) va'* first 
Initiated in 1965# A great deal of study and effort lias been g!v?n this pto- 
grarn over the years, for the purpose of lnipro>Mng and enhinclng the rolr 
played by the teacher aide in t!ie school. 
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#242, #245, #248, #263, #324, #325 
Teacher Aides 
Continued 



This program included: 

!• A teacher aide training program, given before the start of 

the school year 

2. Practical experience on a work-study basis 

3. In-service training and workshops 

4. Job-counseling follow-up 

The program provided 70 teacher aides who were assigned throughout 
all Title I schools In the Model School Division, 



Budget allotment; $370,138 
Cost per pupil: $33 
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EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
(Episcopal Center) 



#243 



DEfCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



Tne Emotionally Disturbed Children Program Is a demonstration and research 
project for primary school children. The focus of the project Is on a thera- 
peutic school and activity program for emotionally disturbed children In order 
to enable them to re-enter regular school. A Iso, 'procedures were developed for 
use in the regular school system for handling these children* It Is a day 
school program conducted at the Episcopal Center fox* Children. 

Thirty-seven boys with identified emotional problems were selected from 
schools located In Title I areas of the city for participation In this program. 
For each one, a control child was sele:ted and matched on the basis of age, 
Intell igenco, achievement, socio-economic factors, and type or severity of 
disturbance. The control children were left In the regular school and were to 
receive no special treatment. Their records were checked continuously for 
change • 

The boys in the special program were placed In small classes with four or 
five students to a teacher* Each boy was given work at his level and given 
only as much as he could handle iflthout becoming upset at failure. Counselors 
(many of them male graduate college students) worked closely with the class- 
room teacher. If for any reason a student became disruptive In class, he was 
taken out of the room by a counselor, who talked and worked with him until 
the boy was sufficiently calm to return to class. At first, class periods were 
quite short and then were Increased In length as the boys developed longer 
attention spans and better self-dlsclpllne . 

Many activities were provided for the boys to augment their classrc>.:i 
experiences. There was on attractive library available to them from which 
they were encouraged to borrow books to take home. A music teacher taught 
them folk songs, rhythm, and dances. There was a workshop available for 
crafts. The gxrounds of the Center were open to the boys and the play areas 
were extensive. Relationships between the boys and the counselors were 
strengthened on the playground; contact with men as well as other boys was a 
basic part of the program. 

Most parents were involved In sessions of various types, sometimes group 
centered, sometimes purely social. The rationale for the parent Involvement 
was that the ability of these students to function properly depended greatly 
on the atmosphere of the home. By Involving th<a parents In the activities and 
by having parent-directed therapy, the staff felt that the boys would have a 
better chance of maintaining emotional stability. It was felt that by better 
understanding the child In the school, the parents would also better understand 
his brothers and sisters. 
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Emotionally Disturbed 
Continued 

There were five primary objectives whl ;h the staff of this project 
hoped would be accomplished: 

1, Exper l'i\entatlon with Imaginative teaching methods for 
resistant hostile children 

2, Experimentation with flexible grouping methods that are 
suitable for public school situations 

3* Experimentation with methods of working with families of 
such children and the effectiveness of such work on the child 

4. Emphasis on the Importance of early awareness of emotional 
problems In children 

5. Developing an ongoing program for personnel who work vlth 
emotionally disturbed children 

This Is the second year of the demonstration project. Early 
evaluation has Indicated that this progra:i has been successful for early 
elementary children who are seriously maladjusted. 

The design of this project is such that, at a future time, this type 
of program could be totally Integrated Into the public schools. 

STAFF 



The program was directed by the principal of Sharpe Health School and 
the director of the Episcopal Center for Children. The Center Itself has 
had a resident program Cor emotionally disturbed boys, and has been 
providing in-service training for workers with emotionally disturbed 
children. In addition to the two directors, there were four teachers, 
four counselors, two social workers, and one clinical psychologist. All 
the teachers were women and were selected primarily for their ability to 
work with this type of children. All the counselors were end were 
selected for the same reason. All eight of them had had training and 
experience in education. 

The evaluation of the entire program in detail is under the super- 
vision of Dr, Richard Kolm, Research Director, Deparr-m<mt of Social Work, 
The Catholic University, 

PARTICIPAm:S 

There were 37 boys from the primary grades enrolled in the program. 
Each boy had shown definite signs of mental or emotional disturbance. 
Students with any evidence of primary mental retardation or psychosis 
were not selected. Foe each of the 37 boys In the Center (experimental 
group), t.^ere were 37 In regular schools (control group), 

BUD G ET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $116,164 

Cost per pupil: $3140 

- 40 
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EXPANSION OP LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of the Language Arts Program was to teach standard English 
and other conununication skills to lnner*clty children* These children 
tend to speak an urban dialect which deviates from the standard norm* 

The expansion of the program added seven schools to those already particl-' 
patlng in the Language Arts Program which began in 1964* 

The program Included children from kindergarten through grade three* 
Specially trained Language Arts teachers came Into the classrooms and 
worked with the children In order to develop their oral and written 
language facility* Methods such as story telling, role playing, and 
tape recording of voices were used* 

Objectives of the program vere: 

I* To develop a Language Arts program that would meet the 
specific needs of the children* 

2* To create an environment conducive to the learning and 
retention of standard English* 

3* To foster a feeling of Interest and involvement on the part 
of the parents as well as the children concerning the language arts and 
their importance* 

4* To make the improvement of Language Arts skills an ongoing 
process which would be continuously growing and expanding* 

5* To develop effective teaching techniques and a new curriculum 
geared to the needs of these children* 

STAFF 

The staff consisted of eight specially trained Language Arts teachers, 
one for each of the schools in the program. 

P ARTICIPANTS 

There were 4321 elementary school children from Amldon, Bowen, Logan, 
Syphax, Watkins, Wheatley, and J*0* Wilson, renglng from kindergarten 
through the third grade, who participated in this program* 

BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $52,722 

Cost per pupil: $i5 
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FOOD SERVICES 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The Food Services Program provided breakfast, consisting of fruit 
juice, milk, and cereal, to students In Title I schools who were not 
getting adequate breakfasts at home. The main objective of this program 
was to furnish the children with the proper nutrition to enable maximum 
functioning of body and mind. 

This program differed from the Breakfast Program (tf247) In that It 
provided breakfast to any Title I students who qualified for free lunch, 
whereas the Breakfast Program Included a physical education period and a 
shower as well as a nutritious breakfast for selected students. 



STAFF 



The staff consisted of one Program Specialist, one Assistant Food 
Coordinator, and 43 part-time helpers. 



PAKTICIPANTS 



All Title I elementary school students who qualified for free lu'^ch 
were included In the Food Services Program. 



BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL ? 

Budget allotment: $278,438 

Cost per pupil: $21 
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BREAKFAST PROGRAM 

DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The Breakfast Program was designed to prevent dropouts by providing 
an early morning physical education program and a good breakfast to 
students who had displayed a lack of interest in school} poor performance} 
and poor attendance. It was hoped this program would serve to change the 
image of school, and encourage rather than force these young people to 
attend regularly and pursue their school work seriously. 

The original project was conducted at Perry and Bundy Elementary 
Schools. Its initial success led to its being extended to other schools 
throughout the city. In 1967-68, students from fifteen elementary schools 
attended the program at four centers: Eliot, Rnndall, Stuart, and 

Terrell Junior High Schools. Each of these junior high schools also had a 
group in this program. Girls participated In the program only at Stuart 
Junior High School. Students came to the center nearest their home. The 
program started each day at 6:45 a.ro. 

The coordinators of the program were staff members of the Physical 
Education Department. The emphasis was on physical fitness, not record 
breaking, with such diversified activities as tumbling, weight lifting, 
and basketball. The group was divided Into four sections, with each 
group spending about ten minutes at a given activity* 

At the end of the physical workout, students had a supervised shower 
period, with attention given to the itiiportance of dally bathing and 
cleanliness. Then came breakfast, which many of these students did not 
usually receive at home, after which the students were escorted back to 
their schools* 

STAFF 



In addition to a supervising director, the staff consisted of 24 
teachers and 24 teacher aides. 

PARTICIPANTS 

There were 96l students who participated in the program from the 
following schools: Blow, Bundy, Gibbs, Giddings, Coding, Lennox Annex, 

Logan, Lovejoy, Miner, Payne, Perry, Simmons, Syphax, Van Ness, Walker- 
Jones, Eliot JHS, Randall JHS , Stuart JHS, and Terrell JHS. Generally, 
the selection of the participants was under the control of the principal 
of the participating school and consisted of the students in his school 
who were called to his attention through the teachers, Pupil Personnel 
Teams or social workers, as the ones whose performance in school would be 
Improved by this program. 

budget and cost PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $243,245 

Q %t per pupil : $253 

ERIC 
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SATURDAY MUSIC PROGRAM 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The Saturday Music Program was organized as a result of the Summer Music 
CaL*p which was conducted in 1966 for 100 boys and girls frori elementary 
schools in the District of Columbia. These children lived for six weeks in 
a resident camp In the Washington area. The program offered each student 
individual and concentrated instruction in music, as well as camp activities. 
Student and parent reaction to this music camp program .as so enthusiastic 
chat Saturday classes in musical Instruction were organized for the school 
year 1966-67 and continued in 1967-68. 

The musical part of the camp program had been staffed by instructors 
from the Catholic University School of Music. Catholic University staff 
also conducted the Saturday classes* 

In 1967-68, 126 children attended Saturday classes for 30 weeks at the 
Catholic University, This was a voluntary program and children with interest 
and musical aptitude were recommended by principals, teachers, and counselors. 
Most of the instruction was conducted In group classes. Instructors worked 
separately with the string section and the wind section and then the group 
played together as an orchestra. The group also gave several concerts during 
the year. 



STAFF 



The staff, with the exception of two music teachers from the District of 
Columbia, were instructors from the Music Department of the Catholic University* 



PAR TICIPANTS 



One hundred twenty-six 5th« and Cth-grade children participated in the 
Saturday Music Program* Children attended from the following schools: Blrney, 

Bundy, Burrville, Garrison, Coding, Grtmke, Kenilworth, Logan, Lovejoy, Miner, 
Park View, Perry, Seaton, Thomson, Tyler, and J. 0, Wilson. 



BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $23,500 

Cost por pupil: $1S7 
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WEBSTER GIRLS' SCHOOL 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The Webster Girls' Junior-Senior High School offers to school-age pregnant 
girls a program of coordinated educational, health, ard social welfare services. 
The school attempts to reduce the number of dropouts due to pregnancy and to 
produce attitudinal and behavioral clvanges which will reduce the incidence of 
recidivism. 

Webster School, one of a few of its kind in the United States, began as 
an e?(per'. mental program in the fall of 1963, financed by a grant from the 
Children's Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
grant expired in 1966, and the program was then funded under Title I cf the 
Elementary and Secondary Ekiucation Act of 1965. Girls attend this school from 
the time they are required to leave the regular school until at least six 
weeks following delivery of the child a period of four to six months. The 
number of girls admitted to the school is limited by the amount of funds, 
staff, and space available. 

The primary objectives of this program are: 

1« To help the girls keep up in the required school curriculum 
while awaiting the birth of the child 

2. To provide visiting teachers for home instruction when the 
girls cannot attend school because of Illness 

3. To provide prenatal care and Instruction 

U, To provide psychological help when necessary 

3. To provide social service holp to the girls and their parents. 

In 1967-68, academic classes ranged in size from three to thirty students. 
Most of them took four major subjects in the areas of English, business edu- 
cation, home economics, mathematics, scior :e, the social sciences, and Spanish. 
Sessions were conducted in "family living", designed to orient the students 
in the ways of families, past and present, and to point out some values of 
family solidarity. 

The one visiting teacher assigned to the Webster School was able to 
maintain a caseload of only nine students at one time. A few senior girls 
were assigned to other visiting instructors from the Urban Service Corps or 
Sharpe Health when possible. A total of 32 Webster girls received home In- 
struction during the year* 

The services of a guidance counselor were added to the program in 1967-68 
In order to facilitate and promote continuity in the students' developmental 
process. The girls arc shown how many of ilicir personal, social, educational, 
and vocational goals can be attained despite unexpected setbacks* 
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#r'61 Webster Girls* School 
Continued 



The school nurse was assisted In her duties of Interviewing, counseling, 
and teaching by a public health nurse, who was assigned half-time to Webster 
School* Students were interviewed by the school nurse bdiadmlssion to Webster. 

A health record was then opened for each girl and screening was done. Compli- 
cations and defects were referred to the appropriate clinics. Students who had 
not been attending public health clinics were sent to the Gales Maternity Clinic 
where a doctor and public health nurse participated in the weekly clinic for 
Webster girls. Birth control and family planning were discussed at the clinic 
and a program for parents was presented in one of the series of evening meetings. 
A movie, "Nine Months to Get Ready,** was shown and followed up with a question- 
and-answer period. Two Health Department nutritionists were assigned to Webster 
for a full day of teaching and consultations* 

It was the opinion of the social worker that new ways roust be found to 
actively involve the parents in the rehabilitative process of the girls. It 
was found that many girls appeared to have very unsf.ti sfactory home situations 
and lacked communication with their parents. 

In an informal preference survey, the Webster School was ranked as ’’first 
priority*' of Title I programs by 855* of the school personnel contacted and by 
of the community .people contacted. The program was selected as one of 50 
outstanding ESEA Title I programs for 1967-68 throughout the United States. 

STAFF 



Full-time staff consisted of: 

7 classroom teachers 
1 visiting teacher 
1 guidance counselor 

PARTICIPANTS 



1 nurse 

1 assistant principal 
1 secretary 



Many more girls apply to Webster School than con be admitted due to the 
limitations of funds, space, and staff. The following statistics for 1967-68 
show the picture of enrollment: 




Referred; 858 



Enrolled: 372 




(Junior High 


Schcol 






(Senior High 


School 


Transferred: 


1U9 






Dropped: 


53 






Graduated : 


^7 


( 9th grade 


25 






(l2th grade 


22 


Deliveries: 


217 







To be transferred to regular school in September 1968s 79 

Expected to lo-enter Webster in Sopteraber 1968; 4i4i 
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#261 Webster Girls’ School 
Continued 



This program served girls from the ?th grade through the 12th grade. 
Priority for selection In the program was made on the following criteria: 

1. Girls who were under 16 year> old and who were In the early 
stages of pregnancy 

2, Girls who were near to graduation from either junior or senior 
high school 

3. Girls who were under 16 

4, Girls who were 16 or over and In the early stages of pregnancy. 
BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 



There were 356 girls enrolled In 1967-68. This enrollment varied through- 
out the school year as girls returned to the regular school and another girl 
was admitted to the program. 

Budget allotment; $118,556 
Cost per pupil: $333 
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STAY PROGRAM 
(School To Aid Youth) 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 

STAY Program Is an afternoon and evening high school program which offers 
an opportunity for high school dropouts to complete their education and obtain 
a h^^h school diploma. Any student between the ages of l6 and 21 who has com- 
pleted the eighth grade and has a recommendation from a previous school may 
attend • 



Classes are held five nights a week from 3;^^5 to 9:45 piiUi This schedule 
permits many students to work during the day or to carry out responsibilities 
at hornet The curriculum includes all required courses necessary to earn a 
high school diploma, and Is so arranged that a student may ea: a In a half year 
(one semester) the number of units normally earned In the regular day school 
during a complete year (two semesters). English, government, sociology, 
mathematics, science, and Spanish are offered. Business courses Include 
bookkeeping, record keeping, typing, shorthand, office machines, and printing. 
Home economics and child development classes are also available. Plans for 
the future include marketable skill-type courses such as upholstering, archi- 
tectural drafting, and 'ata processing. 

An innovative and successful addition to the STAY Program was Initiated 
in 1967 -- the establishment of a nursery school to care for the students* 
children while they attend classes. The lack of child care was a major 
problem for many students at STAY and a cause of absenteeism. Funded under 
an ESEA Title 111 grnnt, the nursery care center Is staffed by a home eco- 
nomics teacher and a preschool teacher. Mothers leave preschool children at 
the center during their classes. Many of them also participate In infor- 
mation seminars on nutrition and child care. 



In .nsive counseling and job conditioning are an Important part of the 
STAY Program. Job counselors find employment for many students and help 
arrange for work hours to be adjusted to the school pr.-igram. In the school 
year 1967-68 over 70% of the students enrolled at STAY were employed. Stu- 
dents also meet with school counselors to talk over scholastic or emotic..jl 
problems. Social workers visit their families when this seems advisable. 



Since the beginning of the STAY Program In March 1965, there has been 
a steady growth In enrollment end number of students graduated. In June 
1965, 21 students were graduated; In June 1968, 252 students were graduated 
from the STAY Program and 64 students returned to regular school programs . 



The STAY Program w.^s honored In 1967 by the National Education Association 
a^ a program '*for leading the way to better education for Americans youth.” 
Also, this program was selected as one of the 50 outstanding ESEA Title 1 pro- 
grams throughout the United States 1 1957-63. 
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#262 STAY Program 
Continued 



STAFF 



Selection and assignments of the staff are made by the Board of 
Examiners of the Personnel Department of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools* In 1967-68* per diem teachers and job counselors vere employed in 
addition to the regular staffs These teachers and counselors were often 
specialists In various subject areas but available for only limited periods 
of time. It was felt by the administrators of STAY that the services of 
these teachers and counselors added considerably to the effectiveness of 
the teaching of subject areas and job placement activities! 

On the staff for 1967-68 were; 

1 principal 

2 assistant principals 

25 teachers (all high school subjects) 

1 teacher aide 

2 counselors 
1 nurse 

1 librarian 

1 reading clinician 
7 per diem teachers 

2 per diem counselors 

PARTICIPANTS 

Any student between the ages of 16 and 21 who has dropped out of school 
and is Interested in earning a high school diploma attend the STAY Program. 
More girls than boys enroll and meet the requirements for graduation! Data 
fron a sample of 715 students enrolled In 1967-68 show that 707< v*:ire girls and 
30 % were boys. 

STAY serves the entire District of Columbia Pjbllc School System* although 
the majority of the students are from the northeast section of Washington 
where the school Is located. 

BUDGET AM> COST PER PUPIL 

The student enrollment tends to fluctuate throughout the school year! 

The average dally attendance for 1967-68 was 950 students t 
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Budget allotment (Title 1): $298*940 
Budget allotment (Title III): $ 17,940 
Cost per pupil (Title I): $ 315 
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READING INCENTIVE SEMINARS 
DESCRIPTION AM) OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of the Reading Incentive Seminars was to Improve tho reading 
ability of students reading two or more years below grade level. The program 
was designed to motivate slow readers and to provide them with an Incentive 
to read* This was done by: 

1. Having small and informal classes (less than 25 students) 

2. Allowing the students themselves to structure the course^ by 
selecting reading materials, bringing current materials into class, and gear* 
Ing the course to their Interests 

3. Giving students paperback books of their own on subjects In 
which they were Interested. 

The classes were conducted during and after regular school hours. Enroll- 
ment was usL'ally on a voluntary basis. Certain students, who teachers felt 
would benefit from the program, were encouraged to participate but were never 
forced to do so. Additional enrichment and motivation were provided by field 
trips relating to course content, and by using a variety of teaching methods 
such as dramatization, oral reading, tape recordings, etc. 

The objectives of the Reading Incentive Seminars were: 

1. To motivate the slow or ’’reluctant*' reader 

2. To improve reading skill and ability 

3« To instill a desire in the students to read for their own 
enjoyment, on their own time. 

STAFF 



Forty extra teachers were added to the staffs of the participating schools 
in order to make it possible to reduce the class size to provide a greater 
amount of individual attention, 

PARTICIPANTS 



Seminars were held in the ten junior and three senior high Title I schools 
not in the Model School Division. 

BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment; $317,282 
Cost per pupil; $125 
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LIVING STAGE PKOGRAM 

DESCRIPTION and OBJECTIVES 



The Living Stage Program was designed to provide Title I students 
with first-hand exposure to a variety of cultural activities connected 
with the theater* The Repertory Company of the Arena Stage gave three 
dramatic performances at each of the Title I secondary schools. Nloolar 
Gogol's Inspector General and Arthur Miller's The Crucible were typical 
oi the type of plays performed. Each of the presentations was treated 
part of a complete instructional unit. The students were prepared for the 
plays by reading and discussing them in their English classes. Follow-up 
activities Included discussions, re-enactments, and writing compositions 
and reports. It was intended that the plays would thus be Integrated into 
the total curriculum and not be regarded merely as isolated experiences or 
momentary diversions. 

The objectives of the program were: 

1. To provide the students with a meaningful cultural experience* 

2* Tc integrate the dramatic presentations with the students* 
everyday lives. 

3* To provide a total dramatic experience with a professional 
theatrical group. 

STAFF 

All arrangements for the performances were made by the Supervising 
or Assistant Director for Special Programs, Junior and Senior High Schools* 
Other than the members of the Arena Stage Repertory Company there was no 
additional staff necessary. 

PARTICIPANTS 



All Title I secondary school students participated in the program. 
B UDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

The Arena Stage and Title I shared the funding 50/50 for the program. 

Title 1 budget allotment: $64,000 

Cost per pupil; $5 
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URBAN SERVICE CORPS 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVE S 

The Urban Setrvlce Cc-rps was established specifically to assist In the 
strengthening of education In the deprived areas of the District of Columbia* 
Programs of the Corps were designed to meet the needs of tht children in 
these areas as they are related to the schools. These njeds may be educa- 
tional ;« cultural! occupational! medical! or economic. 

The Urban Service Corps started approximately seven years ago and was 
Initially funded by the Agnes Meyer Foundation. The Corps still operates 
on Mrs. Meyer's premise that there are hundreds of people who have services, 
talents! skills, or training which they would be willing to give, If asked, 
to help children In the public schools. 

Washington, like all other major cities, has many educational problems 
reflected most frequently in Its Inner-city areas, it was felt that the 
Urban Service Corps could be most effective against the typical inner-city 
child's background of social, economic, cultural, and educational depriva- 
tions through the pursuit of two major goals; 

1. The development of plans, projects, or programs to augment or 
support the present educational offerings of the schools as well as to 
explore new avenues to education for the disadvantaged. 

2. The recruitment and training of volunteers to bring needed 
services to children. These program^ which provided opportunities for the 
discovery, development, and training of Inner-city parents as volunteers 
received Increasing emphasis. 

The District of Columbia Public Schools are indebted to hundreds of 
college students, housewives, professional people, cabinet wives, church 
clubs, and business groups wh^ Joined the Urban Service Corps volunteer 
staff to help meet the needs of thousands of children. These volunteers 
showed a great deal of sensitivity, skill, and humanity in working with 
these children. 

Many Innovative programs in the Urban Service Corps were organized as 
pilot project:?. A great number of these programs have been adopted as 
permanent programs In the District of Columbia Public Schools. 

In 19&7-68 ataff and volunteers were Involved In more than 22 projrctj?. 
Some of the services provided Included; 

1. Aides to Teachers of Severely Mentally Retarded Children - 
Volunteers assisted the classroom teacher In the performance of her dally 
act Ivl ties. 

2, Better English to Foreign Students • Volunteers gave indi- 
vidual assistance to forelgn^born pupils who had language problems, 
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Urban S^iivicc Corps 
Continued 



3, Urban Service Corps Community School Program - This progran was 
developed at Logan Elementary School and expanded to Maury* An effort vus 
made to involve entire families in helping to make the educational programs 
of these two schools meet the needs of the community. Typical aspects were! 
(a) a summer camping program, (b) "Cottage Kindergartens" In community homes, 
and (c) adult education classes In sewing, typing, and practical nursing, 

4* Urban Service Corps Clothing Center - The Corps established a 
clothing center at the Perry School and provided clothing, shoes, and over- 
shoes for more than 1000 children. The Center also served as an educational 
resource center for parents and provided information regarding emergency food 
supplies, initiated contacts with Food Stamp Offices, made referrals to the 
Department of Public Welfare, etc* 

3, Free transportation, hearing aids, eye glasses, and clothing for 
children • Certain personal health and clothing needs were provided for under- 
privileged children In Title I schools. Small transportation allotments for 
fic4.d trips wore p;:ovlded to students In Title I schools* 

6. Counselor/Reading Aides - Volunteers worked with 411 students 
on an Individual basis during the regular school day* 

7. Urban Service Corps Junior Primary Summer Schools (a pilot 
project) - Junior primary summer schools were established at Logan and Maury, 
In which 10 high school students instructed 20 six-year-olds who had been 
promoted to junior primary instead of to the first grade* Each high school 
student was responsible for the instructional program of two junior primary 
youngsters, under the guidance of a senior teacher* 

8* Tutoring Program for Unwed Mothers - Tutoring was provided 
weekly to help pregnant girls maintain their grade level while they were 
unable to attend regular school* 

The design of many of the Urban Service Corps* programs was indicative 
of their premise that children's needs In 6chool are often e reflection of 
faaily and community needs* The Corps sought to recruit and coordinate 
resources which would strengthen tho family unit. One major vehicle, they 
felt, through which to develop the family potential was by the expansion of 
the community school movement* 

STAFF 



Staff positions funded by Title I included an assistant to the Assistant 
Superintendent, an administrative aide, an ^.dmlnlstratlve clerk, two clerks 
for the clothing center, and two cnjnmunlty aides for tne community centers* 

BUDGET AND C OST PER PUPIL 

Title I furnished only a fraction of the funds for the Urban Service Corps 
activities* The Corps relies primarily on volunteer effort for their projects. 

Budget allotment (Title I)! $142,875 (provided clothing, glasses, hearing 

O 6 snail allowance for field trips, and the salaries of 7 staff pcmbers) 
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AUDIOVISUAL PROGRAM 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



This program provided for tha purchase, repair or adjustment, and 
transfer from one school to another, of audiovisual materials and equipment 
for the Title I schools. Teachers and teacher aides were trained In the 
use and upkeep of new audiovisual items. 

This was one of the programs In which parochial Title I schools 
participated. 



STAFF 



The regular staff consisted cf four audiovisual specialists. 



PARTICIPANTS 



All Title I schools were Included In this program. 



BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $23,187 

Cost per pupl 1 : $1 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES TEA>S 
(lechrilc Ians and Consultants) 

DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The target population for most Title 1 programs !n the District of 
Columbia Schools are the "identified'* students -- Identified as potential 
dropouts by the principals, teachers, and counselors in the target-area 
schools. The criteria for identification include economic, social, physical, 
mental, emotional, and educational needs. The Pupil Personnel Services Teams, 
under the supervision of the Department of Pupil Personnel Services, provide 
special assistance to these children Identified as potential dropouts. 

The thrust of the efforts of the Teams has been to remove or miniii-ize 
the causes for children dropping out of school. These causes He In the 
community, the family, the schools, or within the child himself. The teacher 
does all she can within the classroom, but the Pupil Personnel Services Teams 
provide other experts with special skills who give attention to the problems 
of each of these children. 

In order to accomplish this, the Pupil Personnel Services Program was 
organized into Interdisciplinary teams: Technicians (workers and aides) and 

Consultants (psychologists, social workers, and attendance officers). 

The Pupil Personnel Technicians (workers and aides) are the "grass -roots'* 
neighborhood educational workers. Their activities are under the direction 
of the Pupil Personnel supervisory staff and they are in constant contact 
with the principals of the schools where they are assigned. Service^ offered 
to an individual child depend upon the kind and degree of help needed to 
assure a child's being able to remain In school. 

The solution to a child's economic needs might range from supplying 
clothing or arranging for free lunches to work*tra!n!ng for an adult member 
of the family or establishing eligibility for welfare funds. 

Social needs might be met by helping the child become a member In a 
club, attend a summer camp, or Join group activities led by the Pupil Personnel 
Technicians or Consultants. 



When educational needs were indicated, the student might be referred to 
the Consultant Teams for psychological testing and evaluation. In other 
1. stances, the student might be referred to the Reading Center, to a S 7 :^:ch 
or hearing therapist, or to the Urban Service Corps for overcoming physical 
disabilities by supplying glasses, hearing aides, or medical or dental cate. 
Sometimes tutoring was arranged with volunteer agencies or by organizing 
tutoring within the school Itself. 



Contacts with the family were important to reinforce the efforts of the 
Teams. Home visits were made and parents were counseled so as to develop 
better uni’^tstandlng and cooper at io:i with the school. 
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^1^283 Pupil Persopjiel Services Teams 

Continued 



The emotional needs of this group of children are very great* IVhere 
the home was the major source of the dlfficultleSi community services were 
made available or supportive help by the appropriate consultants or techni- 
cians was arranged to the greatest extent possible* Often the friendly 
relationship with the Pupil Personnel Team members was enough to give an 
anxious or fearful child the support he needed to remain In school* With 
other children, intensive psychiatric services or special school facilities 
ml'^ht be needed* 

In every way the Team members sought to help the children and their 
families recognize their own worths Efforts were made to find ways to help 
each child realize his potential* The Teams fostered home-school-communlty 
relations aimed at improving the educational climate In which these children 
live and study* 

The Pupil Personnel Constjltant s* technically trained professional 
psychologists, psychiatric social workers, and attendance officers, under the 
supervision of a supervisory director, concentrated on the more difficult 
cases* These fourteen persons worked closely with the Technician Teams In 
providing services for Identified students where the regular school services 
were not readily available* Referrals to the Consultant Teams came primarily 
from the Technician Teams and also from school principals and staff* 

Psychologists performed tests and evaluations to clarify learning 
deficiencies and to detect causes for emotional disturbances* Psycho- 
diagnostic tests were tailored to identify developmental shortcomings which 
needed remediation* Counseling and short-range therapy were undertaken when 
practical* The assistance of other mental health facilities was enlisted 
when intervention was required In depth* 

Psychiatric social workers served as community resource experts when 
environmental problems inhibited a child from living up to his learning 
potential* These workers visited the homes of children with psychlatrlc- 
type problems, and many times initiated contacts with appropriate professional 
persons to help the child* 

Attendance officers acted as hone-school liaison personnel to Ideticify 
and help eliminate causes for excessive absenteeism so characteristic of 
potential school dropouts* Emphasis was on encouragii\g school attendance 
rather than enforcing the co npulsory attendance law* These workers made 
numerous home visits and contacted a variety of community organizations and 
facilities with regard to providing appropriate assistance* 

Recognizing that there are too many children with educational problems 
for effective intervention on an entirely individual basis, Increased emphasis 
was placed on \ orking with children In groups* Each member of the Consultant 
Teams worked wi h a group of Technician Team members In a staff development 
program designed to brli^ about greater effectiveness in greup work* In 
addition, most members also held group meetings with children, teachers, and 
parents* 
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#283 Pupil Personnel Services Teams 

Continued 



Approximately 68% of the caseload of the Consultant Teams came from ele- 
mentary schools^ 29% from junior high schools, and only 3% from high schools 
and vocational schools. There were 7 boys to every 3 girls. Forty-three per- 
cent of the referrals to the Consultant Teams came from the Technician Teams, 
36% from the standard Form 205 orJglnatlng In the schools, and the balance of 
the Informal referrals were made by principals, teachers, counselors, and the 
staff members themselves. 



STAFF 



Technician Teams 

1 supervising director 

2 assistant directors 
63 workers 

56 aides 

1 GS-6 administrative aide 
1 GS-3 clerk 
8 GS-6 clerk-typists 

1 GS-2 f i le clerks 

2 WBR-6 drivers 



Consultant Teams 

1 supervising director 

6 school psychologists I 

2 school psychologists II 

6 psychiatric social workers 
2 attendance officers 



Pupil Personnel Workers were required to have a college degree with 
specialization In sociology, psychology, or education. Pupil Personnel Aides 
were required to have graduated from an accredited high school and to have one 
year of college or work experience with a youth, community, or social service 
agency. When possible, Aides were selected from the community In which a 
Title I school was located. The Supervising Director of the Aides felt that 
mature men and women, with knowledge of and Interest in the community, were 
most effective for this job. 



A workshop was conducted for orientation and training of Workers and Aides 
during the first two weeks of school, and in-service training sessions were 
conducted throughout the school year. 

All members of the Consultant Teams participated in weekly staff develop- 
ment meetings under the supervision of the Washington School of Psychiatry, 



PARTICIPANTS 



Identified students from 95 Title I schools, Including II parochial 
schools, were served by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams, 

BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allocation: $1,069,030 

Cost per pupil: $87 (based on the 12,053 caseload of the Technician 

Teams) 

$30 (based on the 26,668 identified students In 
targvt-oioA srltools) 
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FUTURE FOR JIMMY 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 

Beginning In 1965 the Washington Urban League operated a program 
called "Future fcr Jimmy", designed to provide academic assistance to 
students in Kelly Miller, Shaw, and Terrell Junior High Schools# The 
apparent success of this project as part of a larger school -community 
program led the District of Columbia Schools to allot Title I funds for 
Its operation In June 1966, under contract to the Urban League# 

The purpose of the Future for Jin ay Program was to offer tutorial and 
counseling services to students In the 6th through 12th grades who had 
academic problems In school and possible difficult home situations* The 
emphasis In the tutorial program was on reading and mathematics. Special 
efforts were made to involve the parents and other members of the community 
In the activities of the program* It was hoped that this combined effort 
would improve the ability of the students to succeed In school. 

In school year 1967-68, the Future for Jimmy Program operated at 
three school centers - Dunbar and McKinley High Schools and Randall Junior 
High School, which were open two evenings a week from 6:00 to 8:00 p*m* 
Students from 29 Title I schools came to these centers. The program was 
organized into three phases - school, home, and community, the rationale 
being that all three play a significant role In the life of the student 
nnd if they are rade to work together to give mutual support and oncc^r- 
agement, the student will receive the optimum benefit* 

School Phase 



Both the tutors and the tutees participated in the program on a 
voluntary basis. Although eume were referred by principals, teachers, 
and community agencies, most of the students came because they wanted to. 

One Important strength of this program was the caliber of tutors it 
attracted. The tutors were almost equally divided between men and women, 
and reflected a wide background of interest and experience - professionals, 
college students, government workers, teachers, housewives* 

Conferences with teachers, principals, and school counselors were an 
Important aspect of linking the tutorial program with the school* 

In-service training for the tutors was part of the program* Two 
general orientation programs were held, and also regular workshops dealing 
with mathematics and reading skills were conducted throughout the school 
year* The tutors were directed to employ imagination in helping their 
students. Although standardized classroom materials were available, 
dependence upon them was not encouraged* Every conceivable device or 
method was used to improve the skills and study habits of the students* 
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#284 Future for Jimmy 
Continued 



One example was the Jimmy Journal * Student contributions were encouraged 
and an editorial board of students met once a month to select and edit 
articles, and produce the Journal, which was used as a major tutoring tool* 

In the summer of 1967, the program staff organized a special Laubach 
Basic Reading Pro;>ran] for a selected number of Future for Jimmy students* 

It was an experimental attempt to use tested adult materials with junior 
high school students* Sixteen students were Involved in the program* The 
majority were 6th graders whose recent reading tests indicated they were 
reading below the 4th-grade level* Of the sixteen, ten were reading on a 
4th-grade level or below; four were reading on a 4th-grade level or above* 

The 14 tutors Involved In this program received special training In the 
Laubach method and were also encouraged to use other creative approaches In 
their tutoring. 

An evaluation of the 8-week program indicated that highly motivated 
tutors and students - as these were - can be Involved In a tutoring rela- 
tionship that can provide personal and academic growth. There were increases 
in reading skills in almost all of the students. This might be attributed 
to the personal encouragement as well as the work In academic areas* 

!I?me Ph^se 



The home phase of the Future for Jimmy Program was designed to Involve 
the parents as much as possible In the program activities* A part of the 
role of the counselors was to make home visits to acquaint parents with the 
program* Efforts were mad© to work with students and families on special 
problems the students were having at home or In school* During 1967-68, 

383 home visits were made. 

Each center sponsored parent nights* Also, parents were encouraged to 
attend and take part In th© planning of a night program, held twice a year, 
in which students and tutors wer© given awards for outstanding attendance* 

C\: ^mmunltv Phase 

Contacts within the community were also an Important aspect of Future 
for Jimmy work* The staff worked with th© Committee of 100 Ministers, to 
provide a program of four seminars to Inform church people about the 
program and the schools in general* 

Th© staff worked with other community agencies In planning and organ- 
izing the Labor Day activities sponsored by the D*C* Recreation Department* 
Another Future for Jimmy community project was the Experiment In Interna- 
tional Living Program* Through funds raised by the group, one student 
spent the summer with a family In Austria, one student went to Brazil, and 
another to Sweden* 
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/^284 Future for Jimmy 
Continued 



Special activities of the Future for Jimmy Program Included compiling 
a bibliography on Negro life for students and tutors, establishing a 
writer’s workshop to encourage young writers In the program, and organizing 
trips to theaters and special events In the Washington area. 

In an annual report submitted by staff of the program, the following 
observations were made: 

...Futire for Jimmy has touched the lives of hundreds of students, 
parents, and people In the community In the past year# 

•••Many of the students seemed to blossom under the guidance of 
Interested adults. Some of the students came into the program belligerent, 
hostile, and disruptive. These children were encouraged to return rather 
than being sent away# Some of these students have become shining examples. 
Several are now employed as tutors themselves under a special NYC program# 

.#«The staff found the children to be Intelligent people, although 
almost universally two to three grades behind in reading and mathematics. 
With constant and personal help, the students’ own Image of their abilities 
has greatly Improved, an important factor for any youngster attempting to 
do well la school. 

The tutors appeareo to learn as much as the children. As they returned 
to their communities, they undoubtedly understood the problems of children 
from these schools better for having worked with them so Intimately* 

STAFF 



The staff consisted of 332 tutors as well as a director, social wcrker, 
and a coordinator and counselor for each of the three centers in the program. 

PARTICIPANTS 



Approximately 458 6th» through 12th->grade students from Title I 
schools participated In the program. Most of the students came on their 
own volition. Some were recommended by teachers and administrators. 

BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $106,339 

Cost per pupil : $232 
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WIDENING HORIZONS 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 

The Widening Horizons Tours for Teens Program was administered under the 
Urban Service Corps of the District of Columbia Public Schools with the aid of 
a voluntary community committee* Government agencies and private Institutions 
cooperated In providing programs and opening their facilities to secondary 
school youth. 

Conceived and launched by Mrs# Arthur Goldberg in 1962, Widening Horizons 
offered an opportunity for students to explore different kinds of job oppor^ 
tu. Ities and to enjoy the various cultural end recreational resources In the 
Washington area* 

During the school year 1967-68, 300 9th-grade students from Randall, Shaw, 
and Terrell Junior High Schools participated in the Widening Horizons Program* 
A vocational guidance aide was assigned to the staff at each of these Junior 
high schools to coordinate the tours and work with the students in the area of 
vocational guidance. Bus transportation was provided as part of the program. 

Tours for the year included a visit to the Giant Food Stores warehouse 
where the children were able to see a variety of jobs being performed -- they 
saw how produce was unloaded, the process of bagging vegetables such as 
potatoes and onions, the butchering and Inspection of meat, the manner in 
which perishable goods were refrigerated, how Inventory was taken, etc. The 
students also visited Kafritz Memorial Hospital, where they were given a tour 
of the hospital, a general overview of how a hospital functions, and an Intro- 
duction to the different jobs found in the hospital environment. A visit was 
made to the Departmental Auditorium at the Labor Department, wheru the children 
saw an African dance and drums performance. Other visits Included a trip to 
the Smithsonian Institution and a tour of the Treasury, 

The main purpose of these tours was to give students an increased insight 
Into a variety of interesting vocations available In the Washington area. 



The Widening Horizons staff consisted of a r*irector, three vocational aides, 
three parent aides, and a secretary. Hundreds of volunteers participated in 
arranging a trip with an agency, recruiting youngsters from the community, and 
chaperoning the tours. Some of these volunteers were youths who had themselves 
formerly participated in the Widening Horizons Program. 

PARTICIPAN TS 

Three hundred 9th-grade students from Randall, Shaw, and Terrell Junior 
High Schools participated In this program. 

BUIXSETAND COST PER PUPIL 



STAFF 




$38,927 

$130 
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READING and SPEECH- HEARING CLINICS 
DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



Remedial reading and speech-hearing services are particularly important 
to students In the target area schools* A large majority of the identified 
students have reading problems* Many others have hearing problems or speech 
defects \fhlch prevent maximum utilization of instruction* 

In addition to their regular visits to Title I schools, clinic personnel 
held meetings with representatives of non-public Title I schools to improve 
reading services, 

STAFF 



The following members were added to the regular staff of the two dines 
for the purpose of providing assistance In the Title I schools, including 
parochial schools. Staff was assigned on an equivalent tltre basis* 

2 assistant directors 

3 reading specialists 

4 speech specialists 
1 clerk 

4 c lerk- typists 



PARTICIPANTS 



Priority of treatment was given to the identified students In public 
schools who without this extra staff help would otherwise have had to await 
appointments for the regular clinics* Students In parochial schools were 
not eligible to use the regular clinic facilities, so reading and speech- 
hearing specialists visited these schools* 

All identified students were surveyed, and those needing treatment were 
given special attention* 

BUDGET AND COST PE R PUPIL 



Budget allotrent: $98,540 

Cost per pupi 1 : $4 



^J32l^ #323 



#321 instructional STAFF 
#323 mODEL” MODEL SCHOOL S'MFF 

D ESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 

Both the ''Model Model School Staff Program and the Instructional Staff 
Program provided for an expansion of the regular school staff by the addition 
of more teachers. The ''Model*' Model School Staff Program, which Included 
Harrison, Garrison, Montgomery, and Morse Schools, provided for four more 
teachers In these schools. The Instructional Staff Program made provision 
for eight extra teachers to be added to schools In the Model School Division, 
excepting the already mentioned ''Model*' Model Schools. The main objective 
of these programs was to make possible smaller classes, by expanding the 
staff, thus allowing the teacher to devote a greater portion of her time to 
the Individual students. 



BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 



"Model*' Model School Staff Program budget allotment: $33,759 

Cost per pupil; $13 

Instructional Staff Program budget allotment; $85,032 

Cost per pupil: $ 10 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The Staff Development Program in the Model School Division was carried 
out by a group of fifteen teachers^ called the Innovation Team* All fifteen 
members, with the exception of one, had previously taught In the Model School 
Division. The Innovation Team was trained for three consecutive summers, 
starting in 1963. Each member was specially trained in new methods and cur- 
ricula in the fields of mathematics, science, social studies, reading, and 
human relations. 

The Innovation Team operated at every school in the Model School Division. 
Members of the Team visited the individual classrooms and worked with the 
teachers to Improve and enhance the existing method of instruction and to 
give them help and advice with any problems or questions which confronted 
them. The Team member together with the teacher decided upon which new 
teaching methods and materials would be most beneficial for the students. 

The Team member ascertained if any materials were lacking, answered any 
questions the teacner might have, and generally tried to assist in any vay 
possible. In addition, the Team made arrangements for curriculum and In- 
structional workshops, which were day-long sessions in functional skills for 
teaching In specific subject areas. The Team members themselves conducted 
the workshops or arranged for special educational consultants to conduct 
them. 



STAFF 



The staff consisted of a director and fifteen Team members. 



PARTICIPANTS 



All of the students attending Title 1 schools In the Model School 
Division were affected by this program, as each teacher was visited at least 
once by the Innovation Team. 



BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $321,235 

Cost per pupil : $28 



o 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL FHOGRAM 
DES CR IPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The main objective of the Community School Program was to involve the 
conununlty as much as possible with the school and Its activities* The 
rationale behind develop*, of such a program Is that a school will be 
a more effective unit If It meets the specific needs of the children, as 
well as adults, of the community which It serves* 

Information about the needs and desires of the community on which to 
base a program and a curriculum was obtained by canvassing the neighborhood, 
by holding meetings between school personnel and members of the community, 
and by working with the churches, youth and adult clubs, and other organi- 
zations* 

Community School activities and courses were conducted In the school 
buildings of the participating schools: Sruce, H* D* Cooke, and Garnet- 

Patterson, and at other locations throughout the community* The functions 
ranged from courses In sewing, home management, sex education, and basic 
education for adults; family-strengthening programs, which Involved 
activities such as outings and picnics where the family as a whole unit 
could participate; to tutorial, recreational, and entertainment activities 
for children; as well as a wide variety of other activities geared to 
community members of all ages* 

The objectives of the program were: 

1* To develop closer community-school ties 

2. To develop an educational curriculum geared to the children 

3* To serve the community members in an educational as well as 
personal manner* 

S TAFF 

The staff Included three community-school coordinators, as well as 
teachers and a variety of volunteer workers* 

PARTICIPANTS 



Students of Bruce Elementary^ H* D* Cooke Elementary, and .Gamet- 
Patterson Junior High Schools, and members of the surrounding communities, 
participated in this program* 

BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment; $39,930 
Cost per pupil; $16 
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CULTURAL ENRICHMENT 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of, the Cultural Enrichment Program was to broaden the 
scope of .inner-city students* cultural knowledge^ in an effort to compensate 
for their cultural deprivationt 

The objectives of the program were: 

1* To expose the children to the contributions to contemporary 
life of various kinds of arClstSi such as musicians, actors, authors, 
painters, and sculptors. 

2t To provide students with the opportunity of meeting these 
artists in person. 

3. To encourage intra-school cultural activities. 

4. To expose the student to the culture of other countries. 

5. To take advantage of the opportunities for cultural enrich- 
ment available In Che Nation's Capital. 

Examples of some of the cultural experiences to which students were 
exposed Wivre: piano, vocal, choir, band, guitar, and iazz concerts; and 
'dramatic, operatic, and dance presentations. Groups such as the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra, Che National Cathedral Choirs, the Howard 
Univorsity Band, the Garrick Players, Mimes and Masques Theater for Youth, 
and the National Ballet performed for the students. The events were arranged 
in one of two ways - either the artists or groups came to the schools and 
performed there, or the students took trips to the location of the presen- 
tations. 

Field trips to places of interest in Che District of Columbia, which 
the majority of students had never visited, served to augment the program. 
Filmstrips and lectures by representatives of foreign countries acquainted 
the students with life in lands other Chan their own. 

STAFF 



Other than the regular school staff and the various performers, there 
was no additional staff necessary. 

PARTICIPANTS t 



All of the elementary and secondary school students in Che Model 
School Division participated in the program. 

P^T DGET AND COST PE R _P_1)P1L 

Budget allotment; $18,500 
Cost per pupil: $2 

Er|c 6G 
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CARD020 DATA PROCESSING PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 

This was a Model School progreun designed to give Identified students 
at Cardoso High School the opportunity to learn data processing skills 
while still attending school* They were taught how to operate the card 
punch machinet the verifier^ and the card sorter* In addition to 
functional skills » students were taught the overall data processing and 
computer cycle. They learned about how d«.ca processing evolved and grew* 
the various ways in which it is used* and an overall understanding of v^hat 
the field of data processing entails* so as to be adequately prepared to 
work in this area* Another important aspect of the course was to acquaint 
the students with the different occupations in the data processing field 
which they could pursue once they successfully completed the program* 

There were two classes of twenty students each, which met for three 
hours every day for one school term* After completing this course students 
could go on to a continuation course (Data Processing II) which was 
taught at Armstrong Adult Education Center because the necessary equipment 
was located there. And finally, If they wished, students could take a 
computer programming course (Data Processing III)* The students were 
given instruction to help them pass the Civil Service Examination, the 
Clerk Typist Examination, and the Office Equipment Operators Test. Also, 
after students had completed one or more of the data processing courses 
they had the opportunity to go out and work as part of the CORE program, 
and to earn school credits at the same time* 

The objectives of the program were; 

1* To give students an understanding of the term "Data 
Processing". 

2* To give students a knowledge of the evolution, growth, and 
uses of data processing systems* 

3* To introduce students to the various data processing systems 
and equipment* 

6* To train students for proficient operation of data processing 

equipment* 

5* To prepare students to pass various Civil Service examinations 
in the data processing fields* 

STAFF 



The staff consisted of two specially trained teachers of data 
processing* 
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#328 Cardozo Data Processing Program 

Continued 



PAltTICIPAWS 

In the 1967-68 school year 80 students participated In the prcgratn. 
All o£ the participants had to be business students, and were required to 
have had courses In either Commercial Arithmetic or Business Mathematics, 
Typewriting I, and Recordkeeping. 

BUDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $17,000 

Cost per pupil: $2 12 



o 
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ENGLISH IN EVERY CLASSROOM 
DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The purpose of the English In Every Classroom Program (Model School 
Division) was to Improve the students* level of achievement in English and 
to make the learning of English an ongoing process a part of the students* 
everyday life. The program consisted of four major aspects; (l) newspapers^ 
(2) magazines, (3) paperback bookS} and (4) Individual Journals. 

1) Newspapers: Th e Wa shing ton Post contributed enough dally news- 

papers to each school to supply one for each student in every English 
classroom. The children were taught how to read a newspaper, how to find 
specific Information, and how newspapers could be useful In their everyday 
lives. Special reports and discussions based on news articles helped to 
integrate reading and English Into th3 students* lives In a practical, 
functional maimer^ 

2) Magazines: Magazines In which the students were Interested, such 

as Teen, Seventeen ^ Ebony > etc., were procured. This. type of reading 
material served to motivate the students to want to read, and to discuss 
what they had read with the teacher and other class members. 

3} Paperback books; Paperback editions of the classics, novels, and 
other types of books were supplied to the students. Book reports were 
made, compositions written, and various other projects carried out. One 
advantage of paperback books was that they seemed to have more appeal for 
the students, in that they are not like textbooks or other school material, 
and therefore seem to have more of an **enjoyment** connotation. 

4) Journals: The students were given spiral notebooks to use as 

individual Journals. /Anything the student wished to write about could 
be Included In the Journal. The keeping of a Journal was not compulsory, 
and was done on the student *s own time, l^enever one notebook was 
comipLeted the student was given another to continue his journal. Some 
students filled as many as 3 or 4 notebooks during the year, while others 
wrote only a few pages. This aspect of the program allowed the students 
the flexibility to work according to their own degree of motivation and 
desire. 

Another major objective of the program wa^ to make English a part of 
other subject area classes. Social Studies end Mathematics teachers, for 
example, assigned the writing of compositions or reports relevant to their 
particular class. After the subject teacher had looked over the composl* 
tions, they would be given to tho English teacher to be read and corrected. 
English was In this way Interwoven into the students* overall school 
curriculum and not Just confined to the English classroom. 
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#329 English In Every Classroom 

Continued 



S TAFF 

Other than the regular staff of the school there was no additional 
staff necessary. 

PARTICIPANTS 

007 students In Garnet-Potterson Junior High School took part Sn the 
program! 

B UDGET AND COST PER PUPIL 

Budget allotment: $20,000 

Cc t per pupil : $25 
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Chapter 5 

PATTERNS OF PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 



General Considerations 



There were four principal types of Title I programs as far as the 
participation of Title I students was coTicerned* The first type consisted 
of those programs designed specifically for Title I students and open to all 
students In Title I schools regardless of whether or not they were "Identi- 
fied'' as potential dropouts* An example of this type was the Teacher Aide 
Program* Teacher aides were assigned to Title I schools, but It was 
Impossible to assign them so that they helped only Identified students, as 
these students were scattered In varying proportions throughout the class- 
rooms of the target-area schools* 

The second type consisted of those programs In which only Identified 
students were served. An example of tnls type was the Pupil Personnel 
Services Teams Program where the caiteload consisted of only Identified 
stud;^nts» Another example of this type was the Summer Camping Program, 
where the Pupil Personnel Teaii^s specifically recruited Identified children 
for participation, making all the arrangements for transportation, clothing, 
parental consent signatures, etc* 

The third type of participation consisted of programs already ongoing 
In the D«C* School System, such as the Reading Clinic and the Speech-Hearing 
Clinic, to which Titl^ I funds were added to provide additional personnel* 
The operation of these programs remained the same; Title I ft*nds simply 
made it possible for the regular services to be expanded to include more 
Title 1 students without any delay* 

The fourth type consisted of programs such as some of the summer school 
programs, which were organised to meet some specific need of the target 
groupi but fer various reasons (primaril:*, lateness of funding) the programs 
could not be confined to only Title I students* In order for sufficient 
participants to bo recruited, these programs were opened to non-Title I 
school children as well. The results of this late :recrultlng during the . 
summer of 1967 are shown in the evaluation report on the Title I sumiier 
programs** 



* "Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs in the District of Columbia, Sunt.^r 
1967," Table page 59» 
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Numerous problems arose in the administration of various Title I programs 
concerning the Involvement of non-Title I students# One of the most difficult 
to resolve was what to do with identified students who had moved from Title I 
schools into non-Title I schools# Were they to be considered as still identi- 
fied or were they to be dropped from the work load of the Pupil Personnel 
Teams? For the most part^ these students were dropped, but in cases where the 
students moved to a school adjacent to a Title I school and it was not too 
difficult for the Teams to maintain contact, then the Teams continued to work 
with them. In other cases, there were whole sections of a school attendance 
area moved to adjacent non-Title I schools# Also, there were cases where IndN 
vidua I students moved to a completely different section of town; liv general 
these were dropped from the caseload of the Teams after notifying the staff of 
the students* new school of che previous "identified'* status of the slrudent. 

Cost Per Pupil 

One of the important ccnsiderations with regard to evaluating Title I 
programs is the average cost per pupil# Table 5-1 shows figures iierived from 
the descriptions of each program In Chapt^^r 4 of this report# These are the 
best available estimates of the average costs until the final audit for the 
school year is obtained. Even then audited costs dc not represent the actv.al 
total expenditures because of other support to many pvograiis -- such things as 
the volunteer efforts of the Urban Service Corps in thalr various projects, and 
the maintenance, of buildings and grounds where programs are conducted, which is 
funded by the regular school budget# To facilitate roi-iparlson on a strict 
cost-per-pupil basis, the various programs have been arranged in rank rrder 
according to the ascending cost per pupil# 

Table 3^2 shows the cost per pupil for the Title I programs during the 
summer of 1967, also arranged In ascending order of cost. 

Participation Patterns 

A sample of 1760 students was taken from the 50,000 in the Master Analysis 
Tape lor whom there was a record of program participation. The programs In 
which they participated during the summer of 1967 and the following school year 
were tallied separately for identified and non- identified students# The re- 
sults are shown in Tables 5-3 and 5-44 The total cost per pup^I was estimated 
t/ rdding together Lhe per-pupil cost of the programs in which each stud^ut 
participated- 

Table 5-3 shows that the 792 identified students in the sample participated 
in a total of ..1220 programs, including being identified students, but not count- 
ing being with a teacher aide# This is an average of approximately 1#54 programs 
per pupil# Only two out of seven identified students in the sample were in any 
Title I program, except for being classified as an identified student# V?hen the 
cost of all the 1220 programs Is added up and prorated across the 792 students 
in the sample, che average cost per pupil for these programs is $66.69. 
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Table 5-1 



ENROLLMENT, BUDGET, AND COST PER PUPIL 
FOR TITLE r PROGRAMS AND SERVICES FOR 1967-68 SCHOOL YEAR 



Rank 


Program 




Enroll- 


Funds 


Cost per 


Order 


Number 


Program Title 


ment 


Al j ott«d 


°'ipn 


1 


282 


Audiovisual Program 


26,000 


$ 23,187. 


$ 1. 


2 


327 


Cultural Enrichment, MSD 


11,311 


18,500. 


2. 


3 


286 


Reading and Speech* Hearing Clinics 


26,000 


98,540. 


4, 


4 


265 


Living Stage Program 


16,676 


84,000. 


5. 


5 


321 


Instructional Staff, MSD 


8,746 


85,032. 


10. 


6 


281 


Urban Service Corps 


12,000 


142,875. 


12. 


7 


323 


’"Model*’ Model School Staff 


2,565 


33,759. 


13. 


8 


263 


Teacher Ald?s & Teacher Assistants 


16,676 


227,711. 


14. 


9 


244 


Expansion of Language Arts Program 


4,321 


62,722. 


15. 


10 


326 


Community E'Chool Prcgtam, MSD 


2,441 


39,930. 


16. 


11 


242 


Reading, Math, & Classroom Assistance 


14,803 


274,929. 


19. 


)2 


324 


Special Aides, **Model” Model Schools 


2,565 


49,890. 


19. 


13 


246 


Food Services 


13,311 


278,438. 


21. 


14 


329 


English in Every Classroom, MSD 


807 


20,000. 


25. 


15 


322 


Staff Di.velopment Program, MSD 


11,311 


321,235. 


28. 


16 


325 


Teacher Aides 6^ Assistants, MSD 


11,311 


370,138. 


33. 


17 


245 


Teacher Assistant Training Program 


8,198 


291,050. 


36. 


18 


283 


Pupil Personnel Services Teams 


26,000 


1,049,030. 


39. 


19 


241 


Preschool Chi Idren-Parent Orientation 


450 


55,523. 


123. 


20 


264 


Reading Incentive Seminars 


2,536 


317,282. 


125. 


21 


285 


widening Horizons, MSD 


300 


38,927. 


130. 


22 


248 


Teacher Aides (Elementary) 


33,975 


453,853. 


135. 


23 


249 


Saturday Music Program 


126 


23,500. 


187. 


24 


328 


Cardozo Data Processing Program, MSD 


80 


17,000. 


212. 


25 


284 


Future for Jimmy 


458 


106,339. 


232. 


26 


247 


Breakfast Program 


961 


243,245. 


253. 


27 


262 


STAY Program 


950 


298,940. 


315. 


28 


261 


Webster Girls* School 


356 


118,556. 


333. 


29 


243 


Emotionally Disturbed Children 


37 


116,164. 


3140. 
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Table 5-2 



ENROLLMENT, BUDGET, AND COST PER PUPIL 
FOR TITLE I PROGRAMS AND SERVICES FOR SUMMER 1967 



Rank 


Program 




Enroll- 


Funds 


Cost per 


Order 


Number 


Program Title 


ment 


Allotted 


Puoll 


1 


480 


Pupil Personnel Services 


(17,437) 


$ 43,188. 


$ 2. 


2 


580 


Instrumental Music 


530 


12,200. 


23. 


3 


463 


Summer Seralnar--Helghts School 


3 


90. 


30. 


U 


540 


Secondary School Enrichment 


782 


25,572. 


33. 


5 


430 


STAY Program 


435 


15,782. 


36. 


6 


550 


Morning Physical Fitness 


947 


34,803. 


37. 


7 


600 


Vocational Orientation 


355 


19,800. 


56. 


8 


570 


Summer Camping 


9C2 


53p230. 


59. 


9 


560 


Special Orientation for 6th Graders 


335 


22,848. 


68. 


10 


464 


Institute of Languages-- 












Georgetown University 


93 


6,975. 


75. 


11 


500 


Primary Sumi'ier School 


4,953 


408,401. 


82. 


12 


410 


Social Adjustment 


327 


28,298. 


87. 


13 


470 


Summer Occupational Orientation 


279 


27,962. 


100. 


14 


450 


JHS College Prep-*Gonzaga 


89 


11,000. 


124. 


15 


462 


International Semlnars-- 












St» Albans School 


32 


4,493. 


140. 


16 


420 


Webster Girls* School 


53 


10,466. 


197. 


17 


440 


Joint Public & Parochial--15-12 


175 


35,016. 


200. 


18 


520 


Theater Workshops 


54 


12,000. 


222. 


19 


461 


Sociology Semlnars--National 












Cathc.'ral School 


9 


2,700. 


300. 


20 


530 


Georgetown College Orientation 


52 


30,000. 


577. 


21 


610 


M^D JHS fit Teacher Training Institute 


143 


19,067. 


Not 










Appl icable 
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Chapter 6 

ANALYSIS OF STUDENT EVALUATION FORM DATA 



Introduction 

As with the evaluations of Title I programs In preceding years, this one 
Is based upon the c!’ange In teacher evaluation of student performance ar^^. 
attitude using two separate sets of Student Evaluation Forms (SEF’s)* The 
rationale for the development and use of this Instrument, as well as consider 
able discussion of Its use In the analysis of the comparative performance of 
students In Title I programs, is given in the report for 1966 and 1967,* 

Master Analysis File 

Analysis of the effects of Title I programs upon students who were In 
them during the summer of 1967 ar.d the school year of 1967-68 depends in 
great part upon the change in teacher evaluations of classroom performance 
and attitude between June 1967 and June l968. It was necessary to combine 
Information from a number of sources In order to obtain the computer tape 
with which to accomplish this analysis. This computer tape was called the 
"Master Analysis File" and contained the following Information: 



* "Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, 1966 and 



Description 



Source 



Student Identification number 

Student name 

Sex 

Date of birth 

School and grade, 1965-66 

School and grade, 1966-67 

School and grade, 1967-68 

Identified student Indicator, 1965-67 

Identified student Indicator, 1967-68 

Student Evaluation Form, June 1967 

Student Evaluation Form, June 1968 

Program membership 



Data bank 
Data bank 
Data bank 
Data bank 
Data bank 
Data bank 
IDF 1967 
Data bank 
IDF 1967 
Data bank 
SEF 1968 



Roster or S”!F 



1967" 
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The program membership section of the tape contained the record of the 
programs In »»hlch each student partlcipatedt Each program was considered as 
a separate variable, and the tape marked to show whether the student was or 
was not in each particular program represented by that tape position. Program 
membership information came from three principal sources* One was from 
rosters of students supplied by the program administrators; another source 
was the SEF*s filled out by teachers in special programs such as the STAY 
Program; and another source was SEF item 25 ( in a classroom with a teacher 
aide present ) combined with information from the data bank as to the school 
and/or grade of the student* For example, the program membership for students 
in the Model School Division "Model” Model Special Aides Program ^!^324 was 
determined as follows: When it was found that a stuvlent had been In a class- 

room with a teacher aide, his school code was checked to see whether he was 
al^o in Harrison, Garrison, Montgomery, or Morse schools; if so, then h!r 
program membership record was marked to Indicate participation in program 

(”1” for in the program, ”0” If not)* 

The Master Analysis File contained 51,760 records* However, there were 
only 25,003 of these records which had both a 1967 and a 1968 SEF, This file 
contained many records of students who were not In specific Title I programs 
other than being identified students or in Title 1 schools* Therefore, a 
shorter working tape was developed, called the ^Matched Data Tape,” which 
contained 5521 records. From the 25,003-record tape were selected out the 
records cf all students who were ir 23 Title I programs* (These 23 programs 
were the ones with ei. 'ollnients so low that it was necessary to use all avail- 
able records in order to have an adequate sample. A list of these 23 programs 
will be found In Table 6-1, at the end of this chapter*) There were 3610 
records with membership In these 23 progi^c;s among the matched SEF's from 
1967 and 1968 contained on the tape* To these were for control pur- 

poses, 1071 of all the rest of the records on the tape, which resulted In a 
total of 5521 records* The "control” sample was made jp of st^idents in 
Title 1 schools, and could have been either identified or not identified; 
they could also have been in Title I programs not included In the 23 listed 
in Table 6-1. 

The Matched Data Tape was used for most of the analyses of Title 1 
programs which follow* The 25,003-record tape was used to obtain the data 
about boys and girls separately where the programs themselves were not 
Involved. 

The means and standard deviations for the first eighteen items and for 
th3 number of days absent for each of the two sets of SEF*s on the Matched 
Data Tape have been computed for all students for whom data were available 
in most of the Title I programs as well as for various groups of students by 
grade and sex* The means and standard deviations for the individual items 
will be found in Appendix A. 
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Classroom Performance and School Adjustment Composites 



la the 1967 report one limitation on the Interpretation of the data was 
the fact that the main reliance was upon changes in SEF items 2, 12, and 14, 
taken separately ( How well does this pupH do in his school work , Uncoopera «" 
tive>cooperatlve > and Shy«aggressive ^ respectively). A factor analysis of 
a sample of S£F*s produced three factors relating to the items in the S£F« 
These factors were named "Student classroom performance", represented by Item 
2; "Alienation from school and society", represented by item 12; and 
"Aggressiveness", represented by item 14* 

Based upon this previous study and upon subsequent study and discussion 
with the Title I Advisory Committee, it was decided to use two of these three 
factors as composites, and to add to the analysis the average number of days 
absent for the students In the various progr^^s* These were called "Class- 
room Performance Composite" and "School Adjustment Composite", and were made 
up of the following items: 

Classroom Performance Composite 



SEF Item I* 

2 . 

7. 

10 , 



How well does he apply himself to his school work? 
How well does this pupil do in his school work? 

How well does he like, or is he learning, to read? 
Alert-Dull 



School Adjustment Composite 



SEF Item 3» 

10 . 

12 , 

13. 

13, 

16, 



How well does he get along with other children? 
How is his emotional maturity? 

How well does he cooperate with you? 
Uncooperative-Cooperative 
Fr lendly-Host lie 
Irresponsible-Responsible 
Neat -Unkempt 



The exact wording of thes . Items will be found by referring to a copy of 
the questionnaire In Appendix D# The responses to Items 1 through 10 were on 
a three-point, defined Interval ^ scale* The responses to Items 11 through 18 
were on a five-point, undefined, scale* 



In order to combine the ratings within tho composites, the three-point 
scales of items I through 10 were changed mathematically from 1, 2, and 3, 
to 40, 20, and 00, respectively* This was so that the largest number would 
represent the "good" end of the scale, or the "desirable" characteristics* 

The values for items 13, 16, and 18 were changed mathematically from 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 3, to 40, 30, 20, 10, and 00, respectively. This also placed the 
score representing the "go.od" characteristics at the high end of the scale* 
For Items 12 and 13, the high values were already representative of the 
desirable characteristics, so for them the values of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 3 were 
changed to 00, lO, 20, 30, and 40, respectively* 
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For the Classroom Performance Composite (CPC) the possible scores were 
from 00 for the completely negative evaluation on the four iiremSj to 160 for 
the cot^pletely favorable evaluation; the middle or neutral point for this 
composite was 80, For the School Adjustment Composite (SAC), with its seven 
items^ the negative evaluation was also 00, but the completely favorable 
score was 280 and the neutral point 140. 

Both the Classroom Performimce and School Adjustment Composites for each 
set of means given in Appendix A were computed. The composites for the 
students In the 1967 summer programs are given in Table 6-2; Table 6-3 contains 
the same composites for the programs in the regular school year; and Table 
6-4 contains the composites for various groupu of students for comparative 
purposes. 

These same data are shown graphically in Figures 6-1 through 6-6. In 
these figures the programs have been rearranged in ascending order of the 
numerical value of the composites for the 1967 mean. Arrows have been 
drawn showing the direction of change. The arrow starts at the point cor- 
responding to the score of the 1967 composite, and the tip of the arrow 
Indicates the 1968 value. If the arrow points to the right, then the 
students In that program had a higher composite score In 1968 than they did 
in 1967. If ?t points to the left, then their composite score decreased, 
and the students changed in an "undesirable" direction, as evaluated by 
their classroom teachers. 

In Figure 6-1, showing the Classroom Performance Composites for the 
summer 1967 programs, all programs show change in a positive direction with 
the exception of three -- Summer Occupational Orientation, Theater Workshops, 
and the MSD JKS & Teacher Training Institute students# Of these, the latter 
made the greatest negative change. 

Figure 6-2 shows the School Adjustment Composites for these same suiuner 
programs. There were five programs which showed negative trends. The same 
three that decreased in the Classroom Performance Composite also decreased 
here; two more showed a negative trend -- the Georgetown College Orientation 
Program and the Sunmier Camping Program. 

Both of these figures show a tremendous range between the scores of the 
students in the program at the top of each chart and the program at the 
bottom. This indicates that these summer programs covered a wide range of 
children, according to tho classroom teacher. It should be remembered that 
this evaluation covered only those students who were In Title I schools in 
both June 1967 and June 1968. 

All uf the programs In the lower part of the two figures have students 
whose composites show that their teacher evaluations were well above average 
to begin with. It is <iuite probable that these students are not potential 
dropouts. Moreover, it appears that many of these summer programs had a 
negt.tive effect on the students in them, particularly as shown by the 
School Adjustment Composite. 
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Fl^^urc s 6-3 and 6-4 show Classroom Performance Composites and 
School /.djustment Composites for students In the regular 1967-68 school 
year programs* In Figure 6-3^ all programs showed change in a positive 
direction with the exception of two which showed a negative trend -- the 
students to whom the Urban Service Corps gave hearln^ alds» and the students 
in the Breakfast Program^ the latter with a just perceptible downward trend* 

Figure 6-4 shows that the students In four programs had a negative 
change and in two more the scores were practically unchanged* Again the 
students who were supplied with hearing aids by the Urban Service Corps had 
the greatest downward trend* Also with moderate downward trends were the 
students in the Reading Incentive Seminarsi the Model School Division stu- 
dents with teacher a Ides » and the Model School Division English In Every 
Classroom Program. The other programs that were stationary, or practically 
so, were the KSD Special Aides, "Model" Model Schools, and ^del School 
Division students as a whole* 

It is quite evident from these two figures that the amount of change 
was not nearly so great as for the summer programs* It Is also noticeable 
that the over- all range of composites was not so great, either. The range of 
composites for the summer programs was from 43*1 to 125*7 for the CPC 
compared with 48*4 to 95.7 for the regular school year* For the SAC the 
range for the summer programs was from 100*6 to 230.0 compared with 130*0 to 
199*6 for the regular school year* 

Figures 6-5 and 6-6 were derived from the data In Table 6-3. The set of 
arrows on the first font lines shows the changes for boys on the left and for 
girls on the right, for Identified students In programs and not In programs, 
then for non- Identified students In programs and not In programs* The set of 
arrows on the next four lines shows the changes for a sample of boys and girls 
at grade levels 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12, taken from the 25,003-record tape 
(Reformatted Master Tape)* Three hundred boys and three hundred girls were 
drawn at each level* The remaining set of arrows was taken from the Matched 
Data Tape, for all males, all females, the 10% control sample (those students 
not In the 23 Title I programs listed In Table 6-1), and all students in the 
Model School Division on this tape* 

The arrows show that most groups changed In the positive direction* This 
Is quite different from the previous report* where the over-all trends of all 
Items were in a negative direction* No dsta were available In the last report 
on differences either by grade level or by sex* Figure 6-5 shows that there 
Is a considerable amount of difference between grade groups and between the 
boys and the girls* In this figure there Is only one group that moved in a 
negative direction -- the grade 10-12 girls* The girls at the grade 7*9 level 
showed no change between the two evaluations* 



* "Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, 1966 



and 1967" 
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Flgurv 6>I. Ch«n^o In Classroovo Performance Cofliposlte for students In 
selected sumner programs. (ClsssrooD Perfomiance 
Composite - items 1» 2, 7, & 18) 
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selected summer programs. (School Adjustment Coniposit^ 
items 3, 4, lO, 1^, 13, 15, & 16) 
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Figure 6>3. Ciang.; in Classroom Performance Composite for students in 
selected regular school programs* (Classroom Performance 
Corrposite - items 1, 2, 7, 6 18) 
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Figure 6*4* Change in School Adjustment Composite for students in 
selected regular school programs* (School Adjustment 
Composite -p items 3, 4, lO, 12, 13, 15. & 16) 
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Figure 6-J» Classroom Performance Composite for various groups of 

target-area students. (Classrcom Performance Composite 
Items !• 2, 7» & 18) 
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Figure 6-6. School Adjustsnent Composite for various groups of target-are. 

students. (School Adjustment Composite • items 3, 4, lO, 12 
13, 15, & 16) 



In Figure 6-6 showing the School Adjustment Composites^ there are three 
groups of boys whose composites go down* These are the non* identified males 
in programs^ and the males at the grade 1-3 and the grade 10-12 levels* The 
identified males in programs shoved no change» nor did the males in the grade 
7-9 group. This means that of the nine composites for males^ three go down, 
two show little or no change, and four go up* For the nine female composites, 
only one moves in the negative direction -- the grade 10-12 group. One other 
group, the girls at the grade 4-6 level, shows no change, but all the others 
move up* 

Analysis of Days Absent 

The Matched Data File also contained the data from SEF item 19 (days 
absent)* This was the record of the teacher as to the number of days the 
student had been absent during the precediiig year* The over-all average days 
absent of students in various groups Is another way of evaluating the effects 
of these programs* Table 6-5 shows the average days absent during 1967 and 
1968 for the same groups of students as in Tables 6-2, 6-3, and 6-4* 

It will be seen chat for the elementary grades the number of days absent 
decreased from 1^07 to 1968 for toth boys and girls* In the secondary grades 
the number increased* The largest decrease was for the grade 1-3 boys, with 
a change of a little over 3 days* The largest increase was for the 10-12 
grade girls. Here ^ey averaged almost 2 days more absences in 1968 than in 
1967* 



The range of absences in the rest of the table is quite extreme* Kost 
of the programs showed a decrease in the average number of days absent* The 
ones that showed an Increase tend to be those in the secondary schools* The 
Reading Incentive Seminar Program was one of these* The Breakfast Program, 
however, was basically an elementary school program but shoved an increase 
in absences of over 2 days* Both the Future for Jimmy Program and the Widening 
Horieons Program shoved favorable absence rates* Widening Horieons, a 9th 
grade program, not only shoved a decrease of 1*2 days per student but was also 
4 days less on the average than 7-9th graders in 1968* In another Junior high 
school program, English in Every Classroom, the students dropped 1*5 days of 
absences in 1968* This put them well below the grade 7-9 boys in 1968 and 
below the girls as well* 

In the summer programs there was considerable variability* One that 
showed a tremendous change tor the better was the Georgetown College Orienta- 
tion, which showed a decrease from 21 days absent during 1967 to 13 days in 
1968* This 13 days was even below the average for senior high school boys and 
girls* Two other programs shoved absence rates well in excess of the average -- 
the Social Adjustment Program and the STAY Summer Program* In the Social 
Adjustment Propram the number of absences decreased somewhat, but did not in 
STAY* 
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Several programs shoved a considerable Increase in the number of days 
absent* The largest change was In the Summer Occupational Orientation Program, 
where the average vent up almost 7 days* Another group which showed a large 
increase was the students in the Model School Division Summer Institute, where 
the number of absences more than doubled* While the resulting average was 
somewhat below the average for junior high school children in genera 1| a change 
of this nature should be investigated* 

Factor Analysis of SEF Data from Matched D ata Tap_e 

In order to determine the factorial structure of the two sets of SEF 
evaluations, eight subsamples were drawn from the Matched D'ita Tope (MDT)* 

All cases were divided into four grade groups where the record contained the 
grode level in June 1968, and then was further divided ty sex* Fro^n ^Je 
eight subsamples, three hundred cases were drawn at random* These subsamples 
accounted for the proportions of the available cases in the MDT as Indicated 
below: 

Sample Total Sample Total 



Grades 


Size 


In MDT 


% 


Grades 


Size 


In MDT 


% 


BOYS 1-3 


300 


3111 


9.64 


GIRLS 1-3 


300 


2811 


10*67 


4-6 


300 


2878 


10,42 


4-6 


300 


2558 


11*73 


7-9 


300 


1680 


17.86 


7-9 


300 


1699 


17*66 


10-12 


300 


650 


46.15 


10-12 


300 


624 


48*08 



In order to compensate for missing data in the particular Items of the 
SEF*s, the value corresponding to the over-all mean for that particular Item 
was substituted. These corrections facilitated the computational process, 
and do not affect the factor analysis* Using the Varlmax rotation,* factors 



were abstracted 


unt i 1 the 


last facto . 


contributed 


less than 5% 


to the total 


variance* In every case 


four factor^ 


emerged, accounting for 


total variance 


in each case as 


follows: 


% of 






% of 




Grades 


Variance 




Grades 


Variance 


BOYS 


1-3 


48*04 


GIRLS 


1-3 


49.35 




4-6 


49.55 




4-6 


51.02 




7-9 


51*62 




7-9 


53.21 




.0- 12 


44*95 




10-12 


49.56 



* The computer prograr>i for the Varlmax rotation was used from the Frograta 
Library of The George Washlng'ion University Computer Center* 
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The means and standard deviations for each of the eight sats of variables 
used in the correlation matrices are given in Appendix A. Thirty-eight of tiie 
variables consisted of the first 19 items from the 1967 and 1968 SEF's. The 
39th item was whether or not the particular student was ''identified^' as a 
potential dropout* 

The four factors: idiich emerged were usually composed of the same, three 
factors found in the 1967 report, but in various combinations* Table 6-6 
shows these four factors from each group. Most of the factors consisted of 
variables which made up the Classroom Performance Composite (CPC), the School 
Ac'Justment Composite (SAC), aild a third group of items which often formrd a 
factor idiich has been named "Aggressive Leadership*" These three groups of 
items were combined in various ways* Sometimes the factor was made up of items 
from one SEF for only one composite and sometimes from both* Sometimes the 
CPC or the SAC were combined from the two years* Sometimes the Aggressive 
Leadership factor was composed of the items from a single year, and sometimes 
from both years* It is interesting to note that for both the boys and girls 
in both the 4-6 and the 7-9 grade groups there was agreement between the tvo 
sets of SEF's as to the characteristics of aggressive leaders* In the high 
school group there was no such agreement, because the variables that made up 
the two factors were different# 

From these factor analyses it can be concluded that there were three 
principal sets of items from both sets of SEF*s* They were composed of the 
following items listed in the order of the averoge relative strength of these 
items in the composite: 



School Adjustment Composite 



SEP Item 12* 

15. 
10 * 
13* 

4, 

3. 

16. 



Coopera': Ive 
Responsible 

Cooperates with teacher 
Friendly 

Emotionally mature 

Gets along with other children 

Neat 



Classroom Performance Composite 



SEF Item 1* 

2 . 

18. 

7. 



Applies himself to school work (above average) 
Does his school work (above average) 

Alert 

Likes to read 



Aggressive Leadership 



SEF Item 14* 
17. 
11 * 

6 * 



Aggressive 

Leader 

Defiant 

Understand speech (above average) 
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Item 5, favorable attitude toward school , did not appear on any of the 
a^ove lists of It'^ms. This Item, however, was found ffilrly often with one or 
the other of the two composites, and because it vis often split between the 
t^? 0 | was not included In either. 

Item 8, effect of home environment on school worh < also was found in both 
the Classroom Performance Composite and the School Adjustment Composite. When 
its correlations with other variables In the same SEF were examined. It was 
found to correlate highest with item 15, responsible^ Irresponsible , most of 
the time (r -.40 to -.61) • It was also found to have relatively high cor- 
relations with Item 5, favorable attitude toward school (r « .40 to .59). 

Correlations of Corresponding Items 

From the eight factor analyses of the SEF by grade and sex have been 
abstracted the correlations of each of the first 19 items on the 1967 SEF 
with the corresponding items on the 1968 SEF. These correlations are shown 
In Table 6-7. Also shown in the table are the averages of the eight cor- 
relations for each Item. It will be seen that the average correlation for 
the four Items making up the Classroom Performance Composite was .3334. The 
average of the seven Items in the School Adjustment Composite was .2571# For 
the Aggressive Leadership factor the average of these three Items was .2391# 

The stability of the composites is much greater than that of any of the 
individual items, and therefore they are more appropriate for measuring the 
effects of Title I prograiis than any single item would have been# 

Distribution of 1968 SEF Item Responses 

Appendix A contains the distribution of Item responses for a sample of 
boys and girls in grade:^ from kindergarten through 12th grade. These dis- 
tributions are given so that the actual responses may be seen# They also 
present a better picture of the teachers' evaluations over the range of 
grades. Attention is called to the fact that the figures given in the lines 
labeled "above average", "average", and "below average" are percentages# Any 
differences from 100% are due to rounding errors# Tlte figure given for total 
Is the number of students in that particular group# Average score is based 
upon the assignment of scale values to these responses# Items 1 through lO 
were assigned "1", "2", or "3" for the first, second, or third response, 
respectively. Items 11 through 18 were assigned "1" through "5" for the 
first through the fifth response, respectively# The data in items 19 and 20 
were supplied by the teachers. Items 21 through 24 were punched "1" for No 
and "2" for Yes responses# In these four questions the average score reflects 
the percentage of "Yes" responses to these questions# For example, for grade 
2 boys, the average score for Item 24, Has he been In a Team Teaching Progra m, 
was 1#10# This means that 107. of this group were in classes with team 
teaching# 
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For Item 25^ hov much of his time is spent in a classroom with a teacher 
aide present s the options were assigned values of *'3”, and ”4*', 

respectively. The average scores In this case were meaningless. 

Two other distributions of SEF items are reported in Chapter 8 in the 
sections on the STAY Program and the Webster Girls* School. Because in these 
two programs the teachers themselves were part of the Title I program being 
evaluated I it was decided to treat them separately from evaluations made by 
regular classro'om teachers* 
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Table 6*1 



LIST OF 23 PROGRAMS. USED IN OBTAINING MATCHED DATA TAPE 
(5521 RECORDS) 



SiimniQr 



#410 Social Adjustme:it 
#430 STAY Program 

#440 Joint Public & Paroclilal--l5-12 

#430 JHS College Prep--Gonzaga 

#470 Sununer Occupational Orientation 

#500 Primary Summer School 

#520 Theater Workshops 

#330 Georgetown College Orientation 

#340 Secondary School Enrlciiment 

#360 Special Orientation for 6th Graders 

#370 Summer Camping 

#380 Instrumental Music 

#600 Vocational Orientation 

#610 H5D JHS 6c Teacher Training Institute 



Regular 

#244 Expansion of Language Arts Program 
#247 Breakfast Program 
#249 Saturday ^{usic Program 
#264 Reading Incentive Seminars 
#281 Urban Service Corps » Clothing 
#281 Urbari Service Corps * Glasses 
#281 Urban Service Corps * Hearing Aids 
#284 Future fer Jimmy 
#283 Widening Horizons 



COMPARISONS OF COMPOSITES OF TEACHER EVALUATIONS 
BEWElN JUNE 1967 AND JUNE 1968 
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COMPARISONS OF COMPOSITES OF TEACHER EVALUATIONS 
BETiCEW JUNE 1967 AND JUNE 1 968 
FOR STUDENTS IN VARIOUS TI7LE I REGULAR PROGRAMS 
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Table 6-4 

COMPARISONS OF COMPOSITES OF TEACHER EVALIWIONS 
BETWEEN JUNE 1967 AND JUNE 1968 
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"ibie 6-5 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS ABSENT IN 1967 AND 1968 
FOR STUDENTS IN VARIOUS TITLE I PROGRAMS AND GROUPS 



Program 



Number 


Title 

SUMMER 1967 


1967 


1968 


Diff. 


410 


Social Adjustment 


33.52 


27.88 


-5.64 


430 


STAY Program 


21.75 


23.29 


+1.54 


440 


Joint Public & Parochial--X5-l2 


6.54 


10.55 


+4.01 


430 


JHS College Prep-Gonzaga 


9.67 


9.27 


-0.40 


470 


Summer Occupational Orientation 


10.50 


17.16 


+6.66 


500 


Primary Sununer School 


9.76 


8.79 


-0.97 


:2o 


Theater "Workshops 


6.64 


6.00 




530 


Georgetown College Orientation 


21.36 


13.30 


-6.06 


540 


Secondary School Enrichment 


10.22 


13.97 


+3.75 


550 


Morning Physical Fitness 


8.28 


8.98 


+0.60 


560 


Special Orientation for 6th Graders 


6.19 


8.05 


+1.86 


570 


Summer Camping 


11.87 


10.62 


-1.25 


580 


Instrumental Music 


9.27 


4.74 


-4.53 


6G0 


Vocational Orientation 


6.81 


7.02 


+0.21 


610 


MSD JHS 6e Teacher Training Institute 

REGULAR YEAR 1V67-68 


5.35 


11.00 


+5.65 


244 


Expansion of Language Arts Program 


10.30 


8.24 


-2.06 


247 


Breakfast Program 


9.59 


11.73 


+2.U 


249 


Saturday I'luslc Program 


11.78 


9.33 


-2.45 


264 


Reading Incentive Seminars 


12.32 


13.66 


+1.34 


281 


Urbai Ser'dce Corps - Clothing 


17.04 


16. J7 


-0.77 


281 


- Glasses 


12.86 


11.35 


-1.51 


281 


- Hearing Aids 


8.92 


0.31 


-2.61 


283 


Pupil Personnel Teams - Caseload 


15.50 


13.16 


-2.34 


234 


Future for Jimmy 


12.02 


13.28 


+1.26 


285 


Widening Horizons 


11.86 


10.49 


-1.37 


324 


Special AideSf '^Kodel” Model Schools 


15.31 


12.02 


-3.29 


325 


Teacher Aides & Assistants 


14.77 


J2.90 


-1.87 


329 


English In Every Classroom 


14.93 


13.66 


-1.27 
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Table 6-5 (Continued) 



Title 

VARIOUS GROUPS 

identified Students In Programs 
Identified Students not In Programs 
Non-I lentlfled Students In Programs 
Non- Identified Students not In Programs 
Students in Grades 1-3 
Students In Grades 4-6 
Students in Grades 7-9 
Students In Grades 10-12 





1967 


1968 


Diff. 


M 


15.09 


13.74 


-1.35 


F 


13.96 


13.57 


-0.39 


M 


15.15 


12.69 


-2.46 


F 


12.41 


12.59 


+0.18 


M 


11.40 


11.46 


+0.06 


F 


9.76 


11.49 


+1.73 


M 


9.14 


8.94 


-0.20 


F 


11.15 


10.65 


-0.50 


M 


13.26 


10.21 


-3.05 


F 


12.51 


12.15 


-0.36 


M 


11.57 


10.11 


-1.46 


F 


10.89 


10.77 


-0.12 


M 


16.18 


17.23 


+1.05 


F 


13.36 


14.37 


+1.01 


M 


14.94 


15.85 


+0.91 


F 


13.43 


15.26 


+1.03 
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Table 6-6 



FACTORS OBTAINED FROM FACTOR ANALYSIS OF MATCHED 
1967 AND 1968 STUDEOT EVALUATION FORM DATA FOR GRADE GROUPS 



Factor 




Boys 


Factor 


Girls 


Number 




Factor Title 


Number 


Factor Title 






Grades 


1-3 




I 


1968 


CPC 


I 


1968 CPC and SAC 


II 


1967 


SAC 


II 


1967 CPC and SAC 


III 


i:67 


CPC 


III 


1968 Aggressive Leadership 


IV 


1968 


SAC 


IV 


1967 Cooperativeness 






Grades 


4-6 




I 


1968 


CPC and SAC 


I 


1967 CPC and SAC 


II 


1967 


CPC and SAC 


II 


1967 Aggressive Leadership 


lil 


1967&68 Ag;:,:esslve Leadership 


III 


1968 CPC 


IV 


Days 


absent 1967 and 1968 


IV 


1968 SAC 






Grades 


7-9 




I 


1968 


CPC and SAC 


I 


1968 CPC and SAC 


II 


1967 


CPC 


II 


1967 CPC and SAC 


m 


1967^68 Aggressive Leadership 


III 


1967668 Aggressive Leadership 


IV 


1967 


SAC 


IV 


1967668 Absence, poor health 






Grades 


10-12 




I 


1 9oo 


CPC and SAC 


I 


1968 CPC and SAC 


II 


1967 


CPC and SAC 


II 


1967 CPC and SAC 


III 


1967 


Aggressive Leadership 


III 


1967 Aggressive Leadership 


IV 


1968 


Aggressive Leadership 


IV 


1968 Aggressive Leadership 



NOTES: CPC - Classro&iT) Performance Composite (SEF Items 1« 2, 7, and 18) 

SAC - School Adjustment Composite (SEF Items 3, A, 10, 12, 13, 15, and 16) 
Aggressive Leadership (SEF Items lA, 17, and 11) 
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Table 6-7 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CORRESPONDING ITEi-B 
OF THE 1967 AND 1968 STUDENT EVALUATION FORM 
FOR 8 GROUPS OF TITLE I STUDENTS 



Item 


Var. 


No. 


Gr. 


1-3 


Gr, 


4-6 


Gr. 


7-9 


Gr. 


10-12 




No, 


1967 


1968 


Bo£s 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 


Bovs 


Girls 


Average 


I 


2 


21 


.313 


.367 


.368 


.448 


• 413 


.422 


.316 


.377 


.378 


2 


3 


22 


.305 


.371 


.419 


.495 


.386 


.474 


.301 


.343 


.387 


3 


4 


23 


.282 


,133 


.271 


.152 


.175 


.234 


.113 


.116 


.187 


4 


5 


24 


.311 


.279 


.322 


.170 


,336 


.310 


.241 


.216 


.273 


5 


6 


25 


.224 


.216 


.354 


.353 


.474 


.375 


.392 


.349 


.342 


6 


7 


26 


.394 


.197 


.286 


.235 


.314 


.240 


.138 


.191 


.2j2 


7 


8 


27 


.308 


.251 


.361 


.474 


.321 


.299 


.364 


.257 


.329 


8 


9 


28 


.273 


.299 


.381 


.200 


.336 


.304 


.227 


.314 


.292 


9 


10 


29 


.106 


.104 


.134 


• 120 


.140 


.231 


.245 


.202 


.160 


10 


11 


30 


.237 


.131 


.286 


.213 


.238 


.303 


.365 


.230 


.250 


11 


12 


31 


.303 


.240 


.312 


.294 


.280 


.306 


.136 


.191 


.258 


12 


13 


32 


.254 


.277 


.366 


• 249 


.3:8 


.340 


.320 


.305 


.309 


13 


14 


33 


.189 


.112 


.254 


.168 


• 148 


.220 


,116 


.083 


.161 


14 


15 


34 


.265 


.265 


.209 


,306 


.332 


.294 


.273 


.227 


.271 


15 


16 


35 


.279 


.242 


.295 


,299 


.362 


.297 


.319 


.369 


.308 


16 


17 


36 


.425 


*345 


.325 


.331 


.368 


.310 


.243 


.145 


.312 


17 


18 


37 


.135 


.230 


.183 


.222 


.160 


.200 


.103 


.276 


.189 


18 


19 


3b 


.338 


.425 


.328 


.417 


.329 


.235 


.300 


.240 


.326 


19 


20 


39 


.348 


.166 


• 505 


.101 


.444 


.516 


.224 


• 214 


.315 


Note; 


The 


means 


and standard 


deviation? for 


the variables 


In each 


o 

o 


^ *cn 



matrix will be found In Appendix. A. 
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Chapter 1 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF REGULAR TESTING PROGRAM 



In order to compare the performance of Title 1 schools with that of non 
Title I schools, to see whether or not successive years of effort had made 
any noticeable change, the test scores of elementary schools In the D.C, 
public school system were converted into percentile scores or ranks for 
various sets of scores in reading achievement« 

The test scores available for analysis were: 



1963-6a 


Grade 


U 


Metropolitan Achievement Test - Reading 


1965-66 


Grade 


2 


Metropolitan - Reading 




Grade 


4 


STEP (Sequential Test of Education Progress) 








Reading 




Grade 


6 


Stanford (paragraph meaning) 


1966-67 


Grade 


2 


Metropolitan - Reading 




Grade 


4 


STEP - Reading 




Grade 


6 


STEP - Reading 


1967-68 


Grade 


4 


STEP - Reading 




Grade 


6 


STEP - Reading 



The frequency distributions of the schools according to their percentll 
ranks are shown In Table 7-1, with the schools divided into Title I schools 
a non-Title I schools. There are differing numbers in the various groups 
because whole grades wert: missing in some schools* The two columns at the 
right of Che table show an over-all percentile rank. 

An over-all comparison was obtained by averaging the percentile scores 
of each school over the nine scores that were available* The schools were 
then once again placed In percentile order by converting the average to 
percentiles* This yields only an approximation of the actual standing, but 
was done because of the variety of tests used in the various grades. The 
Title I schools were again compared with non-Title 1 schools on this new 
statistic* 

Figure 7-1 shows visually how the Title i schools compare with the 
other schools on each test* In this figure each Individual diagram is a 
schematic representation of the distribution of each column of numbers from 
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Table 7-1 

COMPA -ISON OF TITLE I EXEMENIARY SCHOOLS VERSUS 
all OTHERS BASED ON PERCENTILE RANKS ON STANDARDIZED 
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* Metropolitan Achievement Test- -Rea cJlng 

Sequential Tests of EcJucatlonal Progress— Reading 
Stanford Achievement Test--Paragraph Meaning 



2nd Grade 4th irade 6th Grade Combined 



D 20 ^0 60 fO 100 




Figure 7-li Comparison of Title I and non-Title I schools 
on standardized tests of reading achievement - 
Grades 6, and 6 for various years. 
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Table 7-1 • The bar acros:^ the center of each diagram shows the location of | 

the median school In each group* For example^ looking at 2n 1 grade scores* | 

f^r 1963-66 the median Title I school had a city-wide rank of 31 • 7 and the j 

median non-Title I school had a rank of 67* !• The wide portion in each I 

diagram shows the range of scores for the middle half of each distribution* I 
For the Title I schools | the middle half ranged from 16*4 to 43*9* while the 
non-Tltle I schools had a range of 50*8 to 83* 1. The narrow portioit of the 
diagrams shows the next lower and next higher 13 percent of the schools in 
each category* Therefore* 10 percent of the Title I schools had a city-wide 
ranking above 57* B* and 10 percent of them nad a rank below 6*4* 

The noteworthy part of these pairs of diagrams is that about half of 
all the schools who were not Title I scored better than 90% of the Title I 
schools* This can be seen from the two 1963-66 2nd grade diagrams because 
the right end of the Title 1 schools diagram Is opposite the cross bar of | 

the non-Tltle I schools diagram* This difference is even greater in the 2nd ^ 
grade 1966-67 set of figures* 

An inspection of the sets of figures for the 4th grade shows that means ^ 
of both groups dropped* The 1967-68 diagrams are farther apart than In any 
previous year* In the 6th grade diagrams the means for the Title I groups 
seem to show a slight positive trend* There appears to be more overlap as 
well* indicating slightly better performance* 

In order to see whether or not those schools that had been in the 
Title I program for the entire three years did better than the whole group 
of schools* which includes the 13 schools added In 1967-68* the percentile 
ranks for these schools were calculated for the 4th and 6th grades in 1967- 
68* These were as follows: 



4th srade 


10% 


25% 


50% 


75% 


90% 


Title I (44 old schools) 


3*7 


12.8 


22*0 


47*0 


59.0 


(all 38 schools) 


6.0 


l-^.O 


23*9 


39.3 


55*4 


6th grade 












Title 1 (43 old schools) 


4.3 


14.1 


33*4 


31*8 


59*1 


(all 38 schools) 


4*9 


14.7 


32*5 


44.3 


58*5 



It can be seen that if any difference exlst,^ It is not In favor of the 
schools that have been In the program the longest 

One of the reasons for the inability of the test scores to show any 
appr;tctable gain is that many of the schools in the target area score so 
low on the standardized test^ u& J that a large percentage of the children 
in them score at the chance x^vel* This is because the tests which have 
been designed for the general population do not properly test inner-city 
children* Therefore* there is a great deal of variation from yea to year 
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In school ranking on these tests, particularly for Title I schools* WAlle 
the higher schools tend to continue to score high, the low schoo!'^ vary 
considerably* 



In order to detennine the relationship of family incoire to test per- 
formance, the schools were divided Into four groups according to the 
adjusted median iucome of the census tract that they seived* These divjjiio.'is 
were: (1) Up to $5000, (2) $5000 to $5999, (3) $5000 to $7999, and (4) $8000 

and over. 

For this comparison the median test scores of each school on the 6th 
grade STEP test for 1968 were converted to a scale which h^d been developed 
during a study of standardl 2 ed test scores in several large metropolitan 
cities* In this scale, the score of 20 corresponded to the average score of 
the three schools in any city which scored lowest on this test* The score 
of 80 corresponded to the average score of the three schools in any city 
which scored highest* Intermediate scores were obtained by a stralght-llne 
conversion* The purpose of this conversion was to be able to compare results 
of \arious types of tests without knowing the exact equivalent scores between 
different batteries* 

The results of this conversion are shown In Table 7-2, This table shows 
the distribution of schools In each income group using the converted score. 

In order to facilitate comparisons between the several groups, these dis- 
tributions were plotted In Figure 7-2 using the same type of presentation as 
in Figure 7-1, 

Figure 7-2 shows much the seme sort of comparison between the low Income 
schools and the other schools In the figure as do the Title J schools cou<- 
pared with the non-Tltle Z schools* There Is not an exact one-to-one cor- 
respondence because of the manner In which Title I*schools were selected In 
the beginning, as described In Chapter 2 (page 2-2) of the previous report. 

In this figure it Is to be noted that 90% of the schools with incomes above 
$8000 have higher average test scores for chelr 6th grade children than do 
.'0% of the schools serving census tracts where the median family Income Is 
below $5000* 
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Table 7-2 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS BY INCOME LEVEL BY CONVERTED SCORES 
ON STEP READING TEST, 6TH GRADE, OCTOBER 1067 



Converted 

Score 


Below 

$4099 


$5000- 

5999 


$6000- 

7999 


Abo\'e 

$8000 


Total 


78-80 








3 


3 


75-77 








2 


2 


72-74 








1 


1 


69-71 








1 


1 


66-68 










0 


63-65 










0 


60-62 








5 


5 


57-59 






1 


1 


2 


54-56 


1 






2 


3 


51-53 


1 


1 






2 


48-50 






2 


1 


3 


45-47 






2 




2 


42-44 


1 


1 


4 




6 


39 -41 


2 


2 


3 




9 


36-38 


15 


6 


4 . 


1 


26 


33-35 


22 


5 


2 




29 


30-32 


12 


5 






17 


27-29 


12 




1 




13 


24-26 


2 








2 


21-23 




_1 




• . 




Total 


68 


21 


19 


\9 


127 




10-4 



Above $8000 



^ N=19 



$6000-7999 



N-19 



c[ 



J 



$5000-5999 



H-21 



c' 



Below y4999 

I f 



30 40 



50 60 

Converted Scores 



70 



N-68 



80 



Figure 7-2, Comparison of schools in four Income- level groups* 
using converted scores on STEP heading Test -- 
6th grade, October 1967, 

(*Based upon median family Income from 1960 Census 
of tract In which school was located,) 
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Chapter 6 
SPECIAL STUDIES 



Part A, The Pupil Personnel Services Teams Program 



A general description of the Pupil Personnel Services Teams Program will 
be found in Chapter 4* Tals chapter is principally an analysis of the oper- 
ation of the Teams and a description of the student population with which they 
dealt» The analysis Is based upon the Pupil Personnel Services Team Evalu- 
ation Form (PPF) filled out by the Team members about the students In their 
caseload. A copy of this form will be found in Appendix D, 

During the school year 1967-6P the Teams had a caseload of approximately 
12,500 students In kindergarten through grade 12, derived from the 26,643 
**ldentlf led*^ students In the target-area schools* The details of the method 
by which these students werv’ identified as potential dropouts are described 
in Chapter 3. This method consisted essentially oi: the teacher marking each 
of her students on ten Items considered to be important indicators of potential 
dropouts {’^Instrument for Identifying Potential School Dropouts”), and from 
this evidence the school principal made the final decision as to which of tha 
students in his school should be Identified* However, the caseload level of 
the Teams permitted actively following up on only approximately 12,000 identi- 
fied students* 

In order to give priority treatment to those students who most needed It, 
a system was devised based upon the Items marked on the “Instrument for Iden- 
tifying Potential School Dropouts’* (IDF). These categories were defined as 
follows : 

Category I (highest prlorlty)--Any one of tlie following: 

A. Three or ©ore years retarded in reading, and any one of the 
following : 

1* Speech and language problems as determined by a Speech 
Correctlonlst or Hearing Therapist, 

2, Course failure in any two or m^ro courses during the last 
school year, or grade retention. 
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3* Absenteeism of an excessive nature--20 days or more In 
the last school year* 

4* Evidence of health problems as determined by school health 
team. 

3* Any remark )n comment section reflecting serious difficulty 
not covered by any of the listed items, 

B* Four or more checks in the ten items of the fo:m« 

C. Any student checked for "evidence of behavioral problems and 
active referral to the Department of Pupil Personnel Services," 

Category II (second highest priority) -^Any one of the following: 

A* Two years retarded in reading, and any one of the five items 
tmder A in Category 1* 

B. Any three checks (other than for "evidence of behavioral 
problems") • 

C* Any one of the following: 

1* Course failure In any two or more courses during the last 
school year, or grade retention. 

2. Absenteeism of an excessive nature--20 days or more during 
the last school year* 

3, Evidence of health pro 4ems as determined by school health 
team • 

4* Evidence of economic need* 

5, Any remark in the *^omment section reflecting serious 
difficulty not covered by any of the listed items* 

Category III (lowest priority)- Any one of the following'* 

A. All Other "Identified" children. 

B. Children with speech, language, or hearing problems on referral 
from the respective clinicians. 

C. Special cases recommended by school principals, counselors, or 
teachers • 

When the Pupil Personnel Services Team Evaluation Form was first d vised, 
the purpose was to supplement the Information routinely obtained out each 
case by the Teams themselves, such as socio-economic indicators, number of 
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siblings, details about the kind of intervention, and a case histor) » The 
PPF was to obtain T^on»conf idential information and was to be used to measure 
changes in the student due to the intervention of the Teams « The main 
emphasis was to obtain an Independent measure of the child to supplement the 
evaluation of the teacher on the Student Evaluation Form and the preliminary 
evaluation of the principal on the Instrument for Identifying Potential Drop- 
outs. The PPF also contained seven questions 'about various aspects of the 
student In relation to school, speech, fighting, trouble with neighbors or 
police, vithdrawnness, and personal books. The next sIk questions asked 
various things about the student's family, neighborhood, and home compared 
with others. Then followed six Items with pairs of adjectives, which were 
the same Items asked of vhe student's classroom teacher about him. The next 
sections concerned the actions of the Teams, such as the number of contacts, 
an estimate of the kinds of problems the student had, and what sorts of re- 
ferrals had been made. There was a section for remarks. 

The items on the form ver^ written with a minimum of definition because 
it was felt that the terms would define themselves In operational use* This 
was particularly true with question 2, How veil can you understand him when 
he speaks ? •- what was sought was the average Team member's opinion about the 
particular student as compared to the average Identified student in the vari- 
ous Title I programs. 

The form also contained a question concerning trouble with the police. 

It was not intended for this to be an indicator of juvenile delinquency, as 
that would make the form ’^conf Identlal,” but rather an Indication of the 
type of behavior of the student outside of school that would cause him to 
come to the attention of the police In any way -- the sorts of behavior that 
would be symptoms of a potential dropout. It is veil known that many times 
a policeman will bring a student in to the principal or to his family for 
things that are not severe enough to warrant arrest. 

One limitation of the Information obtained from the PPF was that It did 
not show a complete history of the case Insofar as the Teams were concerned 
since the forms were turned In at different times during the year. If the 
form was filled out early and then subsequent contacts were made, the number 
of contacts reported by the Teams did not really reflect all that had been 
done during the year. Also, If other problems emerged after the submission 
of the form, they would not be reflected In the evaluation. 

Distributions of the Item responses and the corresponding mean scores 
for the PPF are found In Appendix B* These data were derived from all the 
usable information available from the 12,692 forms turned In by the Teams. 

The "scores” were derived by assigning the values of •'!»*, ^*2**, or ”1** to the 
responses '^above average**, '’average”, or ”below average”, respectively. 
Therefore, a mean value of 2.00 Irdlcates either that all the students were 
rated ’’average” on that Item, or else there were as many who were marked 
’’above average” as were marked "below average”. 
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The Teams found that there were a good many more boys than girls who were 
below average In their attitude toward school (boys 22.9%, girls 15%) • The 
boys had the most negative attitude toward school in the 7th grade; the low 
points for the girls were the 8th and 10th grades » 

Question 2, How well can you understand him when he speaks , showed that 
over-all, the Team members understood the students "about average". They 
understood the girls slightly better than the boys. For both boys and girls 
the mean scores were highest at the younger grades and lowest at the upper 
grades, which means that the understanding increased with age. It is also 
evident that there were very few students who were hard to understand (114, or 
1.7%, for the boys; and 48, or 1.0%, for the girls). It would be interesting 
to know whether or not these students were also the* ones who had other diffi< 
culties. 

The next thx*ee questions were concerned with the sorts of difficulties 
the student had, first with other children, then with the police, and then 
with neighbors. Each of these questions used the response choices of "very 
often", "occasionally", and "never". The number of students which the Teams 
put into the "very often" category of these three questions was: 

Grades where 

Bovs Girls most frequent 



Q.3 


Trouble 


fighting 


394 


5.954 


130 


2.6% 


5th 


Q.4 


Trouble 


with police 


74 


1.17. 


12 


0.2% 


JHS 


Q.5 


Trouble 


with neighbors 


101 


1.67. 


41 


0. % 


5th 



Question 6 asked whether or not the Team member thought the student nad 
anv problems with being withdrawn. The percentages were the same for both 
boys and girls: 3.1% -- this represents 204 boys and 150 girls. There was a 

considerably higher concentration of students with this sort of problem In the 
lower grades than in the higher ones. It would also appear that approximately 
one-third of the students in the caseload occasionally had problems with this 
characteristic. 

It was thought that the Teams woulo have a unique opportunity to find out 
Just how interested the students were In reading through finding out how many 
books the student had that he considered as his own. While there was no inten- 
tion of actually going into his home and counting them, a general impression 
would allow categorization into the four groups listed as options to question 7, 
"many (more than ten)", "a few (three to nine)", "one or two", and "none". As 
might be expected, the students in the upper grades had more books than those 
in the lower grades, but it appeared that a large number of students did not 
have books.-- over-all, 22% of the boys and 18% of the girls had no perscnal 
books. Almost two-thirds of the boys and a little over half of the girls had 
only two books or less that they could call their own. 
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Even though all 12^000 of these students were rated by their principals 
as potential dropouts, a considerable number of families had aspirations for 
their children to go to college. Over 27% of the parents of the boys wanted 
them to go to college, and over half of these wanted their sons to graduate 
from college. The parents of the girls were even more ambitious for them -- 
almost a third of them wanted their daughters to go to college, and almost 
two-thirds of these wanted their daughters to graduate from college. It is 
also noteworthy that there was not much change in the distributions of the 
responses through Junior high school, but that in high school the number who 
wanted their children to graduate from college increased* About 60% of all 
the parents of these students wanted only that their child graduate from high 
school. Also, a considerable number of parents had no further ambition for 
their sons and daughters than to get "some high school". 

One assumption made in compensatory education is that the home conditions 
of underprivileged children are below the local norms. It should be the child 
from the below-average home who drops out of school* He should be the one who 
has no adequate place to study. He should also be the one where the home en- 
vironment is not supportive of school work* In order to obtain information 
about these assumptions, questions 10, 11, 12, and 13 were asked* The over- 
all average scores on these items were about as expected* The most revealing 
aspect of these questions was the frequency with which the Items were answered 
in the most unfavorable category* These are shown below: 



Boys Girls 





Home 


N 


% 


N 


% 






Q.IO 


Below average compared with 
others In neighborhood 


393 


6.15 


308 


6.A7 


Q.ll 


Inside unkempt and disorderly 


855 


13,6^ 


730 


15.70 


Q.12 


No adequate place to study 


1386 


21.79 


1216 


25.<V6 


Q.13 


Environment not supportive 


400 


6.20 


326 


6.76 



The correlations between these responses vary from about 0.35 to 0,65, 
which means that these students were not necessarily the same ones in each 
category* It is in these matters that school performance might be improved 
by parental involvement in school activities. 

The next series of questions on the PPF were adjective rating scales 
with undefined intervals* The six Items used were the same as six of the 
nine items on the Student Evaluation Fond filled out by the teachers* The 
following ta.ile shows the comparison of Pupil Personnel Services Team evalu- 
ations of four levels of students with corresponding teacher evaluations of 
the same items: 
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Table 8-1 

COMPARISON OF EVALUATIONS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS BY TEAMS AND TEACHERS 



Boys 


Girls 


*Xeams **Teachers 


*Teams *^Teachers 



Adlcctive Scale 


Grades 


(PPF) 




(SEF) 


(PPF) 


(SEF) 


(Jncooperat Ive - Cooperative 


2 


3,47 




3.29 




3.68 


3.79 + 




5 


3.58 


+ 


3.46 




3.79 + 


3.67 




8 


3.86 


+ 


3.33 




3.74 


3.75 + 




11 


3.80 


+ 


3.52 




3.89 + 


3.71 


Friendlv*Hostlle 


2 


2.36 




2.36 




2.27 


2.15 + 


5 


2.29 




2.27 


> 


2.17 + 


2.23 




8 


2.06 


+ 


2.37 




2,16 + 


2.18 




11 


1.96 


+ 


2.23 




1.99 + 


2.07 


Shy- Aggress Ive 


2 


3.03 




2.82 




2.81 


2.61 




5 


3.06 


+ 


2.93 




3.01 + 


2.73 




8 


3.19 


+ 


2.92 




3.26 + 


2,91 




11 


3.50 


+ 


3,10 




3.41 + 


3.10 


Irresponsible -Responsible 


2 


2.94 




3,09 


+ 


3,21 


3.50 + 




5 


3.05 




3.12 




3.28 


3.41 + 




8 


3.02 




3,05 




3,17 


3,54 + 




11 


3.57 


•I* 


3.28 




3.53 


3.59 + 


Neat- Unkempt 


2 


2.79 




2.56 


+ 


2,64 


2.31 + 




5 


2.62 




2.47 


+ 


2,62 


2.25 + 




8 


2.49 




2.40 


+ 


2.26 


2.15 + 




11 


1.80 


+ 


2.22 




1.93 


1.87 + 


Alert-Dull 


2 


3.02 




3.01 


+ 


2,95 


2.69 ♦ 




5 


2.94 




2.92 


+ 


2.77 ♦ 


2. £5 




8 


2.85 


+ 


2.93 




2,68 


2.63 + 




11 


2.82 




2.66 


+ 


2.36 + 


2.43 


^ Based upon Pupil Personnol Services Teams 


Evaluation 


Form scores 


In 



Appemtfx B. 

** Based upon random sample of 300 students at each level from the Matched 
Sample Tape. 
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As the *'good" characteristics were not always on the same end of the rating 
scale, neither high values nor low values always indicate which way the evalu- 
ation went. The "good" characteristic has been underlined in each pair. If 
this adjective is at the right, then the higher values are "better"; if it la 
at the left, then the lower values are "better"* Also given in the table Is an 
indicator (*1*} to show which one of the two pairs of marks (by the Teams or the 
teachers) was "better". There are two scales where the Teams found the boys In 
their work load "better" than did the teachers, at all four levels «« on the 
items of cooperation and aggressiveness . All the others are mixed. 

In the comparison of the girls, there are also two items on which the Teams 
found the girls "better" than the teachers did on at least three of the four 
levels --on the items of friendliness and aggressiveness * Teachers rated these 
children better than did the Teams on all four grade levels on another two 
items •• responsibility and neatness . All the other Items are mixed* 

These comparisons show that teachers and Teams see these students in 
differing lights* It will be interesting to study the effects of Team contacts 
with these students as evaluated by the teachers during the next school year* 

Contacts with students and their parents are an Important consideration 
in tho Team program. Tabulations show that most of these were one-time contacts 
only. However, many of the contacts were over 10 In number for both boys and 
girls (9*9% for the boys and 8*7% for the girls). These contacts did not mean 
just an Incidental greeting in the school hallway or playground but actual time 
spent with the student discussing his problems* The number of contacts declined 
with the grade level. Also, the types of contacts changed* 

Contacts with parents were less frequent than with students* The relative 
frequency also declined with grade level. Most parents were visited only once, 
and a very few not at all* The average number of contacts with parents of boys 
dropped from 2.S7 at grade 1 to 1.32 at grade 11, and with parents of girls 
from 2.56 at grade 1 to 1*14 at grade 11. Fever contacts were made with parents 
of girls than boys at all grade levels except In Junior high school* 

The problems of students In the caseload are shown graphically In Figure 
S-1* This figure shows the relative frequencies of problems at four grade 
levels for both boys and girls. The "other" category includes the problem of 
extreme economic deprivation, which probably should have been a separate cate- 
gory* It is not known exactly what the interrelationships are between some of 
these problems, as "slow learner" problems might easily be related to any of 
the other problems in the list. The "no problems" category was used as it was 
found that some of the "identified" students had no particular problems that 
could be discovered by the Teams, at least In comparison to the other students 
in their caseload. 
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Figure 8-1- Types of problems that students have (%) 



Referrals by the Teams, as Indicated by Item 24, show that most of them 
were made tc the Urban Service Corps, particularly at the lower grades • These 
would be referrals fov clothing and the other services of the Corps. It 
appears that all types of referrals dropped off markedly In junior and senior 
high school • 



Factor Analysis of Pupil Personnel Services Team Evaluation Form Data 

The total sample of over 12,500 forms from which data were available was 
toa large for economical evaluation. For this reason a sample was obtaiiied 
of those ^ ases where all the data were complete. This was a sample of 3379 
cases, further broken down into subsamples by sex and grade grouping as follows 



Grade Group 


Boys 


Girls 


Kindergarten 


86 


59 


Grade 1 


367 


254 


Grades 2-3 


735 


506 


Grades 4-6 


1220 


799 


Grades 7-9 


404 


366 


Grades 10- 11 


248 


294 



A factor analysis was run from these 12 samples extracting six factors 
and obtaining the Varlmax rotation for each. The amount of variance obtained 
from the extraction of these six factors varied from a low of 40.26% for 4th- 
6th grade boys to a high of 32.46% for kindergarten girls. 

Various attempts were made to establish some over-all pattern of factors. 
It was felt that a discussion of the behavior of ejch qu.estlon or group of 
questions in relation to the original intent of the question, as well as its 
interaction with other questions, would be the most profitable v’ay of summar- 
izing the statistical data* 

One factor which was common to all subsamples contained PPP Items 3, 4, 
and 5, which dealt with the kinds of trouble the student got Into away from the 
school situation. "Question 3 asked about trouble because of fighting, ques- 
tion 4 concerned trouble with the police, and question 3 concerned trouble 
with neighbors. Question 3 (fighting) was always the strongest, with lings 
between 0.33 and 0.77 on the 12 subsample factor analyses. Item 5 (trouble 
with neighbors) was the next strongest, with factor loadings between 0#43 and 
0.74. Item 4 (trouble with the police) was not so consistent, dropping out 
twice at two of the three levels for boys and once for girls. The only other 
item that had its highest loadings on Lhls factor fairly often was Item 16 
(shy-aggressive) , which was always loaded in the opposite direction from 
items 3, 4, and 5, as was to be expected -- that Is, with "aggressiveness” 
always went "getting Into trouble frequently". 
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Item If How many personal books does he have > was used In an effort to 
measure the amount of outside support the student had for reading as well as 
his personal Interest* Obviously younger children would have fewer personal 
books than older children^ but the purpose was to see If the possession of 
personal books showed any relationship to the problems of the Identified stu- 
dents* The correlation matrices shoved that this variable was most closely 
related to the favorable response to Item How much education does his family 
want the studen t to have . This was true for all grade groups ^ for both boys 
and girls* The correlations ranged from 0*23 to 0*40^ with a median of about 
0*31* Three of the four questions about the student's home (question 12, ade- 
quate place to study; 13, environment conducive to school work; and 11, how 
the inside of his home Is kept; In the order of magnitude of their correlations) 
also correlated very well with this Item* The correlation of Item 10 (how his 
home compares with others In the neighborhood) with number of personal books was 
much lower and was found to correlate In only a very few groups* The semantic 
differential Item #18 (neat-unkempt) also correlated well with this Item; l.e*, 
the '*neat” students had the most books* Question I (how favorable his attitude 
Is toward school) also correlated about 0*25 on half of the 12 grade groups* 

Item 18 (alert-dull) also correlated well on half of the groups although not as 
highly as did the previously mentioned Items. The distribution of responses on 
this Item was very even over-all, showing that the options were adequate* 

The over-ell distribution of responses to question 8 (how much education 
the student's family wanted him to have) was as follows (Table B-1, Appendix B) ; 

97* - Somo high school 
61% - To graduate from high school 
12% - Some college 
18% - To graduate from college 

There was very little variation In the percentage of responses to this question 
by grade groups; In other words, the parents of students In the lower jtrade 
groups divided their responses In about the same way as those of the upper 
grade grovips* It Is to be noted that the seven variables which correlated 
highly with Item 7 (personal books) also correlated highly with Item 8 (amount 
of education) but In a slightly different order* On most of the grade group 
factor analyses, the 7th and 8th questions occur In the same factor; they do 
not at the kindergarten level nor for girls at the Junior and senior high school 
levels. 

The four questions about the student's home (Items 10, 11, 12, and 13) were 
used because It was considered that ihey would measure aspects of the student's 
home that could be easily observed from a home visit* They have proved to be 
highly related to other questions In the questionnaire* 

On the ffctor analyses, the highest loadings were usually on Item 11 (hov 
the Inside of the student's homo was kept), followed by Item 12 (adequate place 
to study)* Ti^Q pattern was about the same for boys and girls In all grades 



except high school where the response to the *'neat -unkempt” Item did not fall 
in the same factor* Items 7 and 8 (personal books, and amount of education, 
respectively) had their highest loadings on this same factor except for item 7 
at the kindergarten level and item 8 for girls In the 10th and llth grades. 

The factor loadings for item 11 (inside of the student’s home) were generally 
around the 0«8 level, with the highest one being 0i86 and the lowest 0,71, 

In order that a better picture of the problems of ia^*itifled students 
might be obtained, the Pupil Personnel Teams were asked to fill in the follow- 
ing question, "What problems does this student have? -- no problems; physical 
(medical) problems; slow learning problems; attendance; emotional i behavioral 
(adjustment); poor motivation; other," The "no problems" option was included 
to cover those students who really did not have any problems, as compared with 
other students in the caseload of the Teams, or who had solved them. Over 21 % 
of the responses to this question were In the "other’" category, with "severe 
economic hardship" specified as the reason • Table 8-2 shows how the Teams 
marked the problems for each of the six grade groups and the rank order of 
these problems for each age group. The slow learner problem ranked first 7 out 
of 12 times for both boys and girls. The exceptions were at the kindergarten 
level, where severe economic deprivation was generally the greatest problem, 
and at the high school level where attendance was considered a more frequent 
problem. 

Table 8-2 

RANK ORDER OP PROBLEMS FROM ITEM 23 OF THE PPF BY GRADE AND SEX 



MALE 


K 


I 


2. 

3 


4- 

6 


7- 

9 


10- 

11 


Compos! ce 
Rank Order 


Slow learner problems 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


8 


(1) 


Behavioral (adjustment) 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


4 


17 


(2) 


Other 


1 


2 


3 


3 


5 


6 


20 


(3) 


Attendance 


V 


4 


5 


5 


2 


1 


24 


<4) 


Poor mo. i vat ion 


6 


5 


4 


4 


4 


3 


26 


(5) 


Physical (medical) problems 


4 


6 


6 


7 


7 


5 


35 


(6) 


Emotional problems 


5 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


37 


(7) 


FEMALE 


Slow learner problems 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


lO 


(1) 


Other 


1 


J 


2 


2 


4 


5 


15 


(2) 


Attendance 


5 


3 


4 


4 


2 


1 


19 


(3) 


Behavioral (adjustment) 


2 


6 


3 


3 


3 


6 


23 


<4) 


Physical (medical) problems 


4 


4 


5 


6 


6 


3 


28 


(5) 


Poor motivation 


6 


5 


6 


5 


5 


4 


31 


(6) 


Emotional problems 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


42 


(7) 
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For the boys, the second most frequent problem was behavior, followed 
by ‘^other” (severe economic deprivation)* The problems of attendance and 
poor motivation ran almost parallel In strength but appear from factor analysis 
of the data to be separate phenomena. The physical and emotional problems ran 
last In importance, with the exception of the high school group, where '*other^' 
ran last. 

For the girls, the second jost frequent problem after ”slow learner’* was 
’’other” (severe economic deprivation), followed by ’’attendance”. These two 
types of problems changed places in importance as the girls got older. For the 
girls as for the boys, emotional problems were last In frequency of any of the 
problems on this list. 

Coys were generally shown with more problems than girls, with a ratio of 
approximately 6 to 5. It is quite evident from our data that the Pupil Per- 
sonnel Teams considered the identified students in high school as having fewer 
problems than students In the lower grades* This is verified by the fact that 
they showed 22.6% of the boys and 27.67. of the girls os having no problems at 
all. The category of ’’severe economic hardship” should be added to our list 
of problems. 

Other evidence seems to indicate that the problems the Teams found were 
highly related to the problems as indicated on the Instrument for Identifying 
Potential School Dropouts, 

The twelve sets of factors from the Pupil Personnel Teams Evaluation 
Form data will be found In Appendix B. These factors accounted for a differ- 
ing amount of the total variance in each sample, as can be seen from the 
tabulations in Table B-5(g) in Appendix B. When these sets of rotated factors 
were examined, It was found that In each of the sets there were five which 
seemed to form a pattern. These seemed to be the factors which could be 
described as Home Environment . Social Adjustment , Problems and Motivation , 

0_ut» of- School Problems , and Aggressive Behavior . These factors, and the 
variables that usually made them up, will be found in Table 8-3. In this 
table the variables from the PFF have been listed in the order of their 
relative strengths in their respective factor. It will be noted that one 
variable, Item 17 (unkempt-neat) occurred In two factors. It usually happened 
that when Item 17 was on one of the two factors In a particular group, it was 
not on the other. 

The sixth factor in each set of factor analyses was usually unique to 
that set of data* There was a common variable found on most of these sixth 
factors: item 23H - other problems , which was usually associated with severe 
economic deprivation. 



Table 8<-3 



GENERAL FACTORS OBTAINED FROM FACTOR ANALYSES OF THE PUPIL PERSONNEL FORM 



Factor 


Variable Q 


. Item 




Description 


Number Number 


Item Content 


Home 


10 


11 


Hov is the inside of his home kept? 


Environment 


11 


12 


Does he have an adequate place to study? 




9 


10 


How does his home compare in the neighborhood? 




12 


13 


Unkempt-Neat 




7 


7 


How many personal books does he have? 


Social 


14 


15 


Host lie -Friendly 


Adjustment 


13 


14 


Uncooperat Ive-Cooperat ive 




18 


19 


Dull-Alert 




1 


1 


How favorable is his attitude toward school? 




17 


18 


Unkempt-Neat 


Problems and 


43 


23A-K 


Total number of problems marked 


Motivation 


28 


23G 


Poor motivation problems 




26 


23E 


Emotional problems 




23 


23B 


Physical (medical) problems 


Cut -of -School 


19 


20A-G 


Not first referred by principal* counselor* or 


Problems 


41 


20E 


First referred by other school source teacher 




39 


20C 


Not first referred by teacher 




37 


20A 


Not first referred by principal 


Aggressive 


3 


3 


Trouble because of fighting 


Behavior 


5 


5 


Trouble with neighbors 




4 


4 


Trouble with police 




27 


23F 


Behavioral (adjustment) problems 




16 


16 


Shy-Aggressive 



NOTE: For exact wording of each itefi}» see Pupil Personnel Services Team 

Evaluation Form In Appendix D, 



Table 6-4 snows the six highest loaded variables* where the loading 
exceeded 0.300* on each of the five coiranon factors given in Table 8-3. These 
factors are not listed in the order of their strength* or in the order in which 
they were extracted by the computer program. Many factors had more than six 
variables with loadings greater than 0.300; there were some variables which did 
not have any loadings on any of the six factors as high as 0.300 and therefore 
did not contribute to them. 
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Talle 8-4 

SIX HIGHEST LOADED VARIABLES IN EACH OF FIVE GENERAL FACTORS FROM FACTOR ANALYSIS OF PPF DATA 
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f;OT£: Variables with loadings of 0.300 or above, only, arranged in descending order. 

Item numbers corresponding to these variable numbers will be found in Table B-2 of Appendix C 



Multiple Regression Analysis of PPF Data 



After the factor analysis had been donei it was decided to investigate 
the relationship of various types of problems as vlew 3 d by the Teams with the 
other variables on the PPF# A sample of approximately ^00 cases of Junior 
high school boys and girls was drawn from the total sample# Item 23F - 
Behavioral (adjustment) problems , was used as the dependent variable# The 
computer program started with the complete matrix of the dependent and Inde- 
pendent variables and at each step deleted the variable which had the highest 

F-ratlo probability until all were deleted which were greater than O.OlOO# 

The results are shown in Table 8-5, 

It will be noted that behavioral problems for the boys can be predicted 
with a multiple correlation coefficient of R “ 0.58^6» and for the girls with 
a coefficient of 0,6495, There were seven items left In regression in each 
of the two computations. The strongest one In each case was the fact of being 
first referred to the Teams by the principal # Only one other variable vas 

common to the two lists - the fact of being on the Teams* high priority treatment 

JUs_t* This priority was determined, basically, on the pattern of elements 
indicated by the principal on the IDF. This priority system and the determin- 
ation of the various categories are described in Chapter 3, 

The analysis seems to Indicate that junior high school boys tend to come 
to the attention of the principal and therefore to become "squeaky wheels" 
and thus be in priority category I on the workload of the Teams, These boys 
tend to have trouble with their teachers and with the police# They also were 
harder than average for the Team to understand their speech# They also tend 
to be hostile and irresponsible# 

The analysis seems to indicate that Junior high school girls also tend to 
come to the attention of the principal and guidance counselor and to become 
"squeaky wheels"# They were more apt to get Into trouble fighting with other 
students than with the police. These girls also tend to be aggressive, and to 
require more than the average number of contacts both with tl em and their 
parents on the part of the Teams • 

It is difficult to separate pr)me causes and mere correlates in these 
analyses, but it would appear likely that Tide I programs, and particularly 
the intervention of the Pupil Personnel Services Teams, could break this chain 
of relationships by causing boys to be less hostile and more* cooperative# 

This in Uirn might easily lead to less delinquency and crime as well as to 
better school adjustment and learning. 
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Table 6-5 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF PUPIL PERSONNEL TEAM EVALUATION FORM 

FOR SELECTED GROUPS 



Dependent Variable ; Item 23F - Behavioral (Adjustment) Problems 

Independent Variables ; All Items In the PPF, except 23A through 23H 

Variables Remaining after Extraction of Variables with F-Ratlo Probabilitl iS 
Above .0100 



Sample ; 7th-9th Grade Boys (N«A0A) 



Itcu Probr’^ilib/ 



No. 


Description 


Beta Weisht 


F-Rat»o 


Level 


20A 


First Referral by Principal 


. 35030 


57.253 


.0000 




PPT Category I 


.18496 


18.393 


.0000 


20C 


First Referral by Teacher 


.17956 


17.611 


.0001 


15 


Hostile - Friendly 


-.20259 


17.009 


.0001 


U 


Troublf^ with Police - Freque.itly 


-.17854 


16.293 


.0001 


2 


Understand Speech - Below Average 


-.14737 


11.367 


.0008 


17 


Irresponsible - Responsible 


.13814 


7.054 


.0032 




Multiple Correlation Coefficient: R 


« .5846 (degrees 


of freedom 


« 396) 



Sample ; 7th-9th Grade Girls (N«399) 



Item 

No. 


Description 


Beta Weight 


F-Ratio 


Probability 

Level 


20A 


First Referral by Principal 


.31797 


56.187 


.0000 


3 


Trouble Fighting - Seldom 


-.30473 


54.782 


.0000 




PPT Category i. 


.22039 


29.577 


.0000 


20B 


First Referral by Guidance Counselor 


.16698 


14.529 


.0002 


16 


Shy - Aggressive 


.12859 


10.407 


.0014 


21 


Contacts with Students - Many 


.14223 


10.224 


.0015 


22 


Contacts with Parents - Many 


.12326 


7.783 


.0055 




Multiple Cotrelation Coefficient: R » 


.6495 (degrees 


of freedom • 391) 
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Part B* Teacher Aides 



Introduc ion 

A teacher's job is to further the education of the children in her 
class* In order to be most effective in this capacity, she must be able to 
spend as much time as possible working directly with these children* How- 
ever» the ever increasing complexities and clerical load of the teacher's 
job prevent her from devoting the optimum amount of time to her students* 

The position of teacher aide evolved as a means of helping with the various 
non-teaching duties* 

There is some diversity of opinion in regard to how» specifically, the 
teacher aide should help the teacher* One point of view Is that a teacher 
aide's duties should consist of strictly non-teaching functions such as 
record keeping, money collecting, paper correcting, room cleaning, organiz- 
ing -- in short, anything which does not involve direct contact with the 
children* Another viewpoint is that a teacher aide should help in a teach- 
ing as well as a non- teaching capacity, and that hrr duties should include 
remedial work, enrichment exercises,, reinforcement of already learned 
material, and almost anything else other than the initial teaching of new 
material* Many teachers want the teacher aide's duties to lie somewhere 
between these two Ideas* 

The total amount of ESEA Title I funds spent in the D*C* Schools during 
the 1967-68 school s .r for teacher aides of all kinds was $1,672,571. This 
figure, which is approximately one-third of the total budget allotment for 
ell Title 1 Programs, provided for six separate teacher aide programs In 
the Elementary, Secondary, and Model School Divisions* In order to gain a 
better understanding as well as more insight concerning the use of teacher 
aides, a special study has been conducted of the teacher aide programs In 
effect during 1967^65* 

The study was undertaken with the assistance of Mrs* Adda Barrett who 
wrote up the questionnaires that were used* Similar questions were asked 
teacher aides, teachers, and administrators In adjacent school systems, as 
well as in the District of Columbia* The following report of the findings 
of this study concerns itself with Information pertaining only to the 
District of Columbia* The study was specifically limited to Instructional 
aides, who were defined as "perrons who perform instructional tasks under 
the supervision of a classroom teacher," and who "are more than clcriral 
aides, housekeeping assistants, and monitors."* Although all three of the 



* For the complete report of this study (which does not specifically identify 
the teacher aides in the District of Columbia) see: Barrett, Adda, "Tl^e 

Utilization of Paid Instructional Aides In Public Elementary Schools in 
The District of Columbia and Adjacent School Systems", Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, School of Education, The Georgo Washington University, June 1968, 
unpublished* 
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question^'iaire forms were structured in a similar manner, certain adjust- 
ments in wording had to be made in order to make the questions applicable 
for teacher aides, teachers, and principal^. Table 8*6 summarizes the 
information In the three questionnaires and gives the number of items 
contained In each part* The various boxes show the areas of Informat io>i 
common to each questionnaire form. All questionnaires were anonymous and 
there was thus no way of matching individual aides, teachers, and principals. 

Background Information about Teacher Aides 



According to the Information obtained from the questionnaires, the 
average, or representative, teacher aide would be a married female, under 
39 years of age, with one or more children living at home; she would have 
completed high school and have had experience in working with children; and 
she would be employed on a full*time basis, and not have any aspirations of 
becoming a teacher* Table 8-7 shows the distribution of the background 
information from the questionnaire* 

Responsibilities of Aides and Teachers 

Table 8*8 shows the division of responsibilities between teachers and 
aides, according to teachers and principals. Six aspects of the Instruc- 
tional program were listed and teachers and principals were asked to indicate 
whether the teacher, the aide, or both, were responsible for these functions* 
The responses to these questions seem to show that principals saw the aides 
as sharing more of the functions in the classroom than did teachers* In all 
categories, with the exception of "prescription of learning materials and 
activities for students", principals attributed a greater amount of 
responsibility to the aides for duties listed than did teachers* Neither 
teachers nor principals would assign responsibilities strictly to aides* 

The greatest agreement between the teachers and principals was concerning 
diagnosis of student needs and planning classroom activities* 

Primary Aide Function 

Given the choice of aides defined as monitor, instructional, clerical, 
and other, teachers and principals were asked to Indicate which one of 
these categories they believed to be the primary function of their aides* 

The responses to this section are shovn in Table G-9. Over ore-third of 
the teachers (38*8%) felt t?,at their aides' primary function was clerical 
in nature, whereas over one-third of the principals (34.27.) checked the 
"other" category - "other" meaning a combination of the already mentioned 
functions, as well as functions not mentioned on the list* The second 
largest choice made by teachers (27*9%) was in the "instructional" category, 
and the second largest choice for principals (26*3%) was In the "clerical" 
category* Because the four categories givan as choices were rather broad, 
and designed for the purpose of getting a general overview, the fact that 
the majority of principals marked the "other" category as the primary 
function of their aides, and the "clerical" function as second, seems to 
indicate that principals saw their aides as working in a more diversified 
capacity than did teachers* 
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Teachers^ on the other hand, were more specific in the categorization 
of the primary functions of aides* The size of the two largest choicer 
indicates a difference of opinion among teachers in regard to the primary 
function of their aides* Of course, a great deal would depend upon how 
the term ^'instructional^’ were defined* 

The second part of the table shows that both teachers and prlncipalv^ 
agreed that aides should be Jointly responsible to teachers and principals* 
It is interesting to note that a larger percentage of principals thou' it 
that aides should be responsible only to teachers than di I the teac^«e . 
themselves* 

The third part of the table conceriis the training of teachers and 
principals to work with aides* Th^ e might have been some difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of "training"* However, it would appear that in 
our sample a larger percentage of principals had training to work with aides 
then did teachers* 

Actual Aide Performance 

The questions in Section IT of the three types of questionnaires, 
entitled "Possible Instructional Aide Functions", were identical for 
teachers, aides, and principals* The format used in this section is Illus- 
trated below: 

Please check to indicate: (1) if you have an aide performing the 

following functions; and, (2) if yoj feel teacher aides should or 
should not perforin the following functions* 

If you do not know whether an aide Is performing a certain function, 
please write "don't know" In the blank* 

Assume that the aide functions aie by the direction and under the 
supervision of the classroom teacher* 



Possible Instructional /Lide Functions 



Aide is Aide Should 
Performing Perform 



Yes No Ves No 

1* a* Plans with teacher for sm^H group 

activities ^ 

b* Records directions or plans 1 
learning activities on charts, 

blackboard, dittos _ _ 

c. Arranges the physical environment 

In which children work and play ^ 



The fact that the same questions wore asked In each case allowed a number of 
comparisons to be made: 
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!• A comparison of the opinion of aldesy teachers^ and principals as 
to the duties that they thought the aides were actually performing. 

2. A comparison of the opinion of the aldes> teachers, and principals 
as to the duties thac they thought the aides should perform* 

3« A comparison of the opinion of the aides, teachers, and principals 
as to the duties they thought aides should not perform* 

Relevant questions were chosen from the total of 75, and divided Into 
three main categories* Each of these categories is shown in Tables ID, 
8-11, and 8-12, respectively. 

The first main category concerns the opinions of the actions of the 
aides in direct contact with the children In an instructional capacity. 

This will be found in Table 8*10. The next category concerns the aides* 
contacts with chlldrei. in a non* Instruct lonal or assisting capacity, which 
is presented In Table 8*11. Table 8-12 shows the resporxses of the aides, 
teacherr, and principals concerning the actions of the aides working in a 
clerical or organizational capacity. 

In each of these tables the "Is Performing" percentages were taken 
from the actual responses, which will be found in Appendix C. The next 
set of figures are differences obtained by subtracting from the "Is 
Performing" percenzrages the "Should ^ Performing" percentages* A negative 
figure Indicates that in the opinion of that respondent this was a duty 
that the teacher aide ought to perform more* The duties listed in Table 
8- 10 have been rearranged so that the one with the largest difference comes 
first* 



Table 8^10 (Direct Contact with Children in an Instructional Capacity) 
shows that the teachers thought the aides were doing less In this area than 
the aides or the principal thought they wore* It would also appear that 
the teachers wanted aides to do more than they were doing* 

Table 8*11 (Contact with Children in a Non- Instructional or Assisting 
Capacity) shows that again teachers thought the aides were working less in 
this area than the aides themselves or the principals thought* Also, the 
teachers wanted the aides to do more here. 

Table 8-12 (Aide Working in a Clerical or Organizational Capacity) 
shows the largest percentages of aides actually perfoimlng these duties, 
in the opinion of all three categories of respondents* Again the aides 
and the principals thought the aides were doing more in these categories 
of duties than the teachers thought* 

If the duties the respondents would like aides to perform were added 
to the duties they think they were performing we would have a measure of 
the "ideal" performance of aides from these three viewpoints* The tabulation 
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below shows the strength of the desires of each type of respondent expressed 
In this "Ideal** performance measure for each of the three categories of 
work. 



Di t ies 


Aides 


Teachers 


Principals 


Instructional 


74.7 


75*4 


82,6 


Non- Instructional 


84.3 


G2*7 


90*1 


Clerical 


84.0 


81*6 


87*8 



Summary and Conclusions 

Results of this study have clearly pointed out that a great amount of 
difference existed among aidesy teachers, and principals In the way they 
viewed teacher aides* The teacher desires the optimum amount of assistance 
from her aide* Each teacher has her own Individual ideas and desires as to 
how this assistance is to be manifested* The teacher is the aide's most 
critical assessor, for she has the most direct contact with the aide, and 
is the one most directly affected by the aide's performance* 

The principal's main concern is with the smooth and efficient operation 
of the school* He views teacher aides not only to help in the classroom 
but to relieve his teachers from many onerous tasks around the school* 

Having less direct contact with the aide results in his being less realistic 
about their functions* 

It is extremely difficult for the teacher aide to assess herself in 
an objective way. She may have certain preferences as to what she likes to 
do, but these preferences may not necessarily be in accordance with what 
should be done* Regardless of her intent, the aide, because she is not 
pi'ofessionally trained in education, may not be able to form a valid 
appraisal of what would or would not be best for the children and school* 

Based upon these factors, it is suggested that In order to make teacher 
aide programs more effective, principals, teachers, and aides must be made 
aware of the differences which exist among their Ideas of how teacher aides 
should function. Understanding would be increased through the establish- 
ment of an operational set of definitions and actual performance re<iuire- 
ments as a foundation for all teacher aide programs, although no hard-and- 
fast rules could be set up because aide functions will undoubtedly vary 
with the particular classroom situation* To assist in the aide training 
programs, both indoctrlnatlonal and in-service, the list of duties glv<^ii 
In Appendix C could be used to ascertain vhat duties teachers and prlncl* 
pals think should be given more attention. 
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Table 8-6 



COMPARISON OF THE CONTENT OF 

instructional teacher aide questionnaires 



Teacher Aide 
Questionnaire 



Teacher 

Questionnaire 



Principal 

Questionnaire 



Part I 



Part II 
A 



Aide's 

personal background 

( 6 ) 



Job qualifications 
and training 

( 8 ) 



Aide's activities and 
work information 

( 22 ) 



Teacher's 

personal background 

( 8 ) 



Aide’s 

personal background 

( 11 ) 



General questions 
regarding aides 

( 12 ) 



Division of re^sponsibility 
between teacher and aide 



( 6 ) 



( 6 ) 



(75) 



Possible Instructions! aide Inunctions 

' (75) • (75) 



Additional Jobs that fhould and should not be jporfcraed by aide 

, (Flll-ln items) , 

(2) ■ (3) ■ (3) 




Difficulties encoun,tered with aides 
(14) ' (14) 

I 

“""i 

Desirable characte/ristics of aides 

( 22 ) ^ ( 22 ) 

I 



wrrKi Number in i>ai'entheses is the number of Items asked In this section. 
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Table 8-7 



SELECTED BACKGROUND INFORMATION FROM TEACHER AIDES (N=92) 





Age 




Sex 




Marital 


Status 






JL 


% 


Ji 






JL 


% 


Under 30 


39 


42,4 


Female 87 


94.5 


Married 


68 


73.8 


30-39 


29 


31.5 


Male 3 


3.3 


Single 


16 


17.4 


40-49 


14 


15.2 


Unknown 2 


2.2 


Divorced 


6 


6.5 


Over 50 


1 


I.l 






Unknown 


2 


2.2 


Unknovm 


9 


9.8 













Education * Exper i ence In Vforking with Children 





JL 


% 




JL 


% 


Elementary 


I 


1.1 


Have worked with children before 


61 


66.2 


High school 


62 


67.3 


Have not vozked with children before 


20 


21.7 


College (1-3 yrs.) 


16 


17.4 


No reply 


11 


11.9 


College (4 yrs. or more) 


4 


4.3 






Unknown 


9 


9.8 









Amount of Time Spent Working 


Future Aspirations 






ji % 




JL 


% 


Full time (35-40 hrs.) 


88 95.6 


Expect to be a teacher 


15 


16.3 


Part time (20 hrs. or less) 


^ 4.3 


Do not expect to teach 


68 


73.8 






Undecided 


2 


2.2 






Unknown 


7 


7.6 
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Tablo 8.9 



COMPARISON OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS AS TO 
PRIMARY FUNCTIONS OF, RESPONSIBILITY FOR, 
AND TRAINING TO WORK WITH, AIDES 



Teachers Principals 







% 


N 


% 












Primary Aide Function 


Monitor 


22 


18.5 


6 


20.0 


Instructional 


34 


28.6 


10 


33.3 


Clerical 


50 


^ 2.0 


11 


36.7 


Other 


13 


10.9 


3 


10.0 


Total 


119 


100.0 


30 


100.0 


To vniom Aide Is Responsible 


Teacher 


14 


13.5 


9 


26.5 


Principal 


28 


26.9 


6 


23.5 


Both 


59 


56.7 


17 


50.0 


Other 


3 


2.9 




0.0 


Total 


104 


100.0 


34 


100.0 


Training in Working with Aides 


Have had training 


19 


18,3 


8 


23.5 


Have not had training 


^5 


81.7 


26 


76.5 


Total 


104 


100,0 


34 


100.0 
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ERIC 
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TEACHER aide IN DIRECT CONTACT 
WITH CHILDREN IN AN INSTRUCTIONAL CAPACITY 
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TEACHER aide IN CONTACT WITH CHILDREN 
IN A NON- instructional OR ASSISTING CAPACITY 
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Part C, The STAY Program 



Introduction 



A general description of the STAY Program will be found on page 4-16 of 
this report* It is a special senior high school designed for hlgh-school-age 
students who have dropped out of school to assist them in obtaining a high 
school diploma* Classes are conducted in the late afternoon and evening,, and 
are concentrated so that a full year's work can be completed in one semester* 
The school staff also seeks to assist these students in obtaining Jobs and in 
solving various personal problems* 

Data Available 



The analysis in this section is based upon two sets of Student Evaluation 
Forms (SEF), one set filled out by the STAY Program staff in May 1968, and the 
other set filled out by regular school teachers one year earlier, In May 1967* 

The point of view of the two persons evaluating these students was quite 
different* The regular school teachers saw these students before they dropped 
out of school. and therefore in a very unfavorable light. The STAY Program 
teachers, on the other hand, saw them in a school situation that the students 
had accepted voluntarily even though it may not have been Ideal* These students 
were. in the STAY Program voluntarily, and in this regard were self -selected* 
There is no way of knowing how they compared with all the school dropouts who 
did not come to the STAY Program, 

Description of STAY Students in May 1968 

Table 8-13 (at the end of Part C of Chapter 8} shows the teacher evalu- 
ations of the boys and girls for whom there were Student Evaluation Forms 
available* It was found that approximately 307* of the sample were boys end 
70% were girls* Tables 8-14, 8-15, and 8-16 show the distribution of these 
students by sex, grade level, and age* Most of the students were in the 12th 
grade* Ages ran from 16 to over 23, with a model age of 18 years for both 
boys and girls* 

Figure 8-2 shows in graph form the distribution of data from the Student 
Evaluation Forms (Table 8-13), The first ten Items are graphed into ^^above 
average”, "average”, and "below average" categories, and items 11-18 are 
graphed into five categories ranging from one personal characteristic adjective 
to an opposite characteristic, on a five-level scale* 
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Above 

Average 



Average 



Below 

Average 



1« Application to 
school work 



BOYS XXXXX++++++-H*+++-H-fr++++++++++++++00000000000000000 
GIRLS XXXXXXXXXXX++++++++++++++++++++++i>++++++00Q0000000 



2« Does In school 
work 



BOYS XXXXXX++++++++++++++++++++++++00000000000000000000 
GIRLS XXXXXXXXX+++++++++++++++4+++++++++++++000000000000 



3. Gets along with 
other children 



BOYS XXXX+++++++++++++++++++++’K+++++++++++++++++++0000 
GIRLS XXXXXX++++4+++4+++++++++++f++++++++++++++++++4++00 



4. Emotional 
maturity 



BOYS XXXXXX++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++00000000 
GIRLS XXXXXXX++44+++++-K++++++++++++++4++++++++++++00000 



5. Attitude toward 
school 



BOYS XXXXXX++4+++++4++++++++++++++++++4++4+OOOOOOOOOOOC 
girls XXXXXXXXXX-H'+'*4+++++++++++++++++++++ : ++++++OOOCOOO 



6« Kov well under « 
stand his speech 



BOYS XX)OOC++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++00000 
GIRLS XXXXXXX++++-fr+++4++++++++++++++4+++4+4++++++++++000 



7» learning or like 
to read 



BOYS XXXXX+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++000000000000 
GIRLS XXXXXXX+++++++++++++++++f+++++++++++++++++++000000 



8. Home influence on BOYS XXXXXXXXXXXX44444 4444 4 44444444 4 •|••|•44•H4000 

school oerfonnance 

^ ^ girls XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX444444444444444444444444444000 

9. Health BOYS XXX44444444444444444444444444444444444444444444400 

girls XXX44444444444444444444444444444444444444444444440 

10* Cooperate with BOYS XXXXXXXX444444444444444444444444444444444444440000 

teacher 

GIRLS XXXXXXXXXXXXX4444444444444444444444444444444444400 



Figure 8*2. 




Distribution of Student Evaluation Form I ten Responses 
for STAY Program Students^ May 1968* 

Each mark represents 2 %, 
. XXXXX «■ Above average 

jL O J 44444 *» Average 

P 00000 « Below average 



11 



BOYS 

niRLS 



Defiant 



Submi.^sive 



^^^^^*-^***‘^^’¥’¥'¥‘i'’¥-¥'¥'¥'¥'¥A-'¥'¥'¥'¥'¥i-'¥’¥’¥'¥H-‘!UHHH.'M!rOQQQQQO 



BOYS 

GIRLS 



Uncooperative . Cooperative 

Xccccc++++++++++++++++++#^w#tm^^^/jf#i^000000000000 
Xccc+++++++++++++++++++Wi^#/^W#MM000C0000000000 



13 • Friendly Host! le 

BOYS XXXXXXXXXXXXXXcc??C???C<^C<^<^+++++++++++++++++++^WO 

GIRLS XXXXXXXXXXXXXXCCCCCC<i<i<iC<i<i<i+++++++++++++++++++WO 



BOYS 

GIRLS 



Shy Aggressive 

XXX^pppp+++++++++++++^+++++++++++++++++///W/^^^//#000 

XXXcpccccp+++++-^+++■;^■^-^++++++++++++■!■+++###/;^#^^^#j;^000 



BOYS 

GIRLS 



Irresponsible Responsible 

XXXccccc+++++++++++■^+++++++++++++##J^?/M«lW^/000000 

Xccc++++++++++++++++++++++++«Mi^WW/0000000000 



’^OYS 

GIRLS 



Neat Unkempt 

XXXXXX)01XXXcCCCCCCCCCCC++++++'^++++++++++++++'*^+i^ifO 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXccCCCCCCCCC++++++++++++H+++++++^+/i^#0 



BOYS 

GIRLS 



Follower Leader 

XXXccCCCCC++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++i^MW^^000 
X>1XXCCCCCCC+++++++++ i'+++++++‘! +++++++++++++#/I^M^f000 



BOYS 

GIRLS 



Alert D uii 

XXXXXXCCCCCCCCC++'' ++++++++++++++++ 
XXXXXXXXcCCCCCCCCCC+++++++'H^+++++++++++++++++’H?MO 



Figure 8-2 (continued). Distribution of Student Evaluation Form Item Responses 

for STAY Program Students , May I960, 
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On Items relating to school work, these students, particularly the boys, 
shoved a high percentage of “below average’' ratings on the following Items: 



Boys Girls 





Belov avg 


Above avg 


Belov avg 


Above avg 


- Application to school 
work 


34.3% 


9.7% 


19,5% 


21.2% 


#2 - Does in school work 


40.6% 


12.1% 


22,9% 


18.3% 


#5 - Attitude toward school 


22.8% 


12.6% 


13.1% 


21.0% 


#7 - Likes to read 


25.0% 


9.7% 


11.1% 


14.6% 



On items relating to personal characteristics, low percentages of unfavor* 
able ratings were found for all the “bad“ traits adjectivesi Girls were rated 
slightly “better” than boys generally! 

The greatest difference between boys and girls was on the first item -- 
almost twice as many boys (34»3%) were marked “below average” in how well does 
he app^y himself to his school work than were girls (19.5%). Only half as 
many boys were marked “above average” (9!?%) on this question as were girls 
(21*2%) • The teachers found very little difference between boys and girls in 
their ability to understand them when they speak , their emotional maturity , 
and their ability to get along with others t The boys also averaged more days 
absent than the girls (15.1 and 11.9, respectively). 

The relationship between these average scores and the scores of high 
school boys and girls in general will be found in Chapter 6. These scores 
can also be compared with the SEF scores a year earlier (Chapter 6 asid 
Appendix A), 

Comparison of 1967 with 1968 Student Evaluation Forms 

Table 8* 17 shows a comparison of average SEF scores for 154 students in 
the STAY Program in Hay 1968 who also had SEF scores in the data bank from 
May 1967. These are combined scores for both boys and ;?lrls* The 1968 SEF*s 
were filled out by teachers of the STAY Program and the 196V SEF's by regular 
classroom teachers the preceding yeari The table also shows the changes be* 
tt*“en the two years on the 18 items. Only Items 14 end 16 
end neat*unkempt ) change in on “undesirable” direction. The change toward 
aggressive is significant at the 5% level, and the change toward unkempt 
Is not significant. 

The table also shows the differences between the two means, the estimate 
of the common variance, and tho t-score for this difference.* This shows that 
the t-scores for 3 Items are significant at the 1% level. or greater, and 3 at 
the 5% level. Tho other differences are not significant. 



o 
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*McNemar, Q. 
f>. 103. 



“Psychological Statistics.'* 
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New York: Wiley and Sons, 1962, 



Significant changes are shown In such things as application to school 
work , home environment , alert ■ how veil they do school work , cooperation > 
ability to be understood , liking to read , and getting along with others * 

The other less significant changes are responsibility , submissiveness (which 
should probably be Interpreted as less defiant), aggress iveness , and leader « 
s hip . It is surprising that the 5th question, attitude toward school , does 
not score higher, as this should be related to questions I and 2 which are 
higher. 



One of the interesting aspects of this evaluation is the significant 
change shown In question 8, effect of home environment on school performance . 
That this one has moved in the positive direction indicates the positive 

nature of the STAY Program, as In fact do all the ratings, even though they 

come from the STAY teachers themselves. 

It will be noted that average attendance on the two SEF's drops from 
24,0 days in 1967 to 13,1 days in 1968* These two figures are probably not 

comparable In the STAY Program with the regular school schedule as STAY has 

an accelerated plan* 

Composite Scores 

From the data of Tsible 8-13 a Classroom Performance Composite and 
Behavior Composite wers computed for the 152 students In our matched sample. 
The Classroom Performance Composite, made by combining items I, 2, 7, and 
18, shows 69,88 for 1967 and 74,81 for 1968, This gives a positive change 
of 4,93, The Behavioral Composite, formed from items 3, 4, 10, 12, 13, IS, 
and 16, goes up from 16,470 to 17.234 from 1967 to 1968, which is quite 
adequate to show the positive nature of the pregram. 

These composites and those of other programs are discussed in Chapter 6 
of this report. 
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Table 8-13 

DISTRIBUTION OF STAY STUDENTS BY’ STUDENT EVALUATION FORM ITEMS 

Boys 



N 



% 



1« How well does he apply himself to his 
school work? 

1* Above average 

1 . Average 
3. Below average 

Mean Score 

2. How well does this pupil do In his school work? 

1* Above average 
2« Average 
3» Belov average 

Mean Score 



Row well does he get along with the oth<r 
children? 



1. Above average 

2. Average 

3. Below average 

Mean Score 

4. How is his emotional maturity? 

1« Above average 
2* Average 
3* Below average 

Mean Score 

5. How favorable is his attitude toward school? 

1. Above average 

2. Average 

3« Bolow average 

Mean Score 

A. iTiiw i*ell can you undarstand him when he speaks? 

1* Above average 
2* Average 
3* Below average 



Mean Score 



139 



1.99 



Girls 



N 



20 


9.7 


102 


21,2 


116 


56.0 


285 


59.3 


71 


34.3 


94 


19.5 




2.25 


1, 


.98 




12.1 


88 


18.3 


98 


47.3 


283 


58.8 


84 


40.6 


110 


22.9 




2.28 


2 


.04 


15 


7,1 


62 


12.9 


177 


85.5 


400 


83.5 


15 


7.2 


17 


3.5 




2.00 


1 


.91 


23 


11.2 


66 


13.7 


149 


72.3 


362 


75.3 


34 


16.5 


53 


11.0 




2.05 


1 


.97 


26 


12.6 


101 


21.0 


133 


64.6 


316 


65.8 


47 


22.8 


63 


13.1 




2.10 


e 

a. 


.92 


22 


10.7 


66 


13.9 


164 


79.6 


386 


81.1 


20 


9.7 


24 


5.0 



1.91 
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Table 8*^3 (Continued) 



Bovs Girls 









N 


% 


N 


% 


7. 


How well does he like, or is he learning, 
to read? 












1. 


Above average 


19 


9.7 


66 


14.6 




2. 


Average 


128 


65.3 


335 


74.3 




3. 


Belov average 


49 


25.0 


50 


11.1 






Mean Score 


2 


.15 


1 


.96 


8. 


How 


does his home environment affect his 












school performance? 












1. 


Favorably 


39 


24.2 


158 


40.7 




2. 


Neither favorably nor unfavorably 


111 


68.9 


209 


53.9 






Unfavorably 


11 


6.8 


21 


5.4 






Mean Score 


1 


.83 


1 


.65 


9. 


How 


good is his health? 












1. 


Above average 


10 


5.4 


25 


5.7 




2. 


Average 


168 


90.3 


401 


91.6 




3. 


Belov average 


8 


4.3 


12 


2.7 






Mean Score 


1 


.99 


1 


.97 


I0« 


How 


well does he cooperate with you? 












1. 


Above average 


31 


15.1 


124 


26.2 




2. 


Average 


136 


76.1 


327 


69.0 




3. 


Belov average 


18 


8.8 


23 


4.8 






Mean Score 


1 


.94 


1 


.79 


11. 


Defiant-Submissive 












1. 


Very defiant 


11 


5.3 


9 


1.9 




2. 


Somewhat defiant 


27 


13.1 


42 


8.8 




3. 


Average 


123 


39.7 


276 


57.6 




4. 


Somewhat submissive 


26 


12.6 


83 


18.4 




5. 


Very submissive 


19 


9.2 


64 


13.4 






Mean Score 


3.07 


3 


.32 


12. 


Dncoopei at Ive- Cooper stive 












1. 


Very uncooperative 


6 


2.9 


7 


Ic" 




2. 


Somewhat uncooperative 


19 


9.2 


32 


6.7 




3. 


Average 


73 


35.3 


179 


37.4 




4* 


Somewhat cooperative 


57 


27.5 


123 


25.7 




5. 


Very cooperative 


52 


25.1 


138 


26.8 






Mean Score 


3 


• 63 


3 


.74 
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8.35 



Table 8^13 (Continued) 



13« Friendly-Hostile 

1« Very friendly 
2« Somewhat friendly 
3* Average 

Somewhat hostile 
5* Very hostile 

Mean Score 

14. Shy-Aggressive 

1. Very shy 
2« Somewhat shy 
3# Average 

4« Somewhat aggressive 
5, Very aggressive 

Mean Score 

1.5« Irresponsible-Responsible 

1« Very irresponsible 
2« Somewhat irresponsible 
3« Average 

4« Somewhat responsible 
5* Very responsible 

Meat) Score 

16* • Neat-Unkempt 

1« Very neat 
2« Somewhat neat 

3. Average 

4. Somewhat unkempt 
5* Very unkempt 

Mean Score 

17 • Follower^ Leader 

1. Definitely a follower 
2 Possibly a follower 
3« Neither 
4« Possibly a leader 
S« Definitely a leader 

Kean Scr.re 



O 




Boys Girls 





% 


JL 


% 


57 


27,5 


140 


29.2 


55 


26.6 


123 


25.6 


76 


36.7 


182 


37.9 


14 


6.8 


31 


6.5 


5 


2.4 


4 


0.8 


2. 


30 


2 


.24 



14 


6.8 


27 


5.7 


22 


10.7 


64 


13.4 


126 


61.2 


282 


59.0 


32 


15.5 


79 


15.5 


12 


5.8 


26 


5.4 


3. 


03 


3. 


03 



10 


4.8 


8 


1.7 


22 


10.7 


29 


6.1 


104 


50.5 


224 


46.9 


44 


21.4 


119 


24.3 


26 


12.6 


98 


20.5 


3. 


26 


3. 


56 



45 


21.7 


139 


29.0 


48 


23.2 


106 


22.1 


96 


46.4 


216 


45.1 


12 


5.8 


15 


3.2 


6 


2.9 


3 


0.6 


2 


.45 


2 


.24 



12 


5.8 


41 


8.6 


30 


14.5 


67 


14.0 


124 


59.9 


299 


62.4 


30 


14.5 


49 


10.2 


11 


5.3 


23 


4.8 


2. 


99 


2 


.89 
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Table 8-13 (Continued) 









Boys 


Cirls 








N 7. 




18« 


Alert -Du 11 








1. 


Very alert 


22 10.6 


76 15.9 




2. 


Somewhat alert 


39 18.8 


103 21.5 




3. 


Average 


111 53.6 


261 54.6 




4. 


Somewhat dull 


30 14.5 


34 7.1 




5. 


Very dull 


5 2.4 


4 0.8 






Mean Score 


2.79 


2.55 


19^ 


How 


many days has this student been absent for 








any 


reason since the first of this school year? 










Mean 


15.7 days 


13.2 days 






Median 


15.1 days 


11,9 days 


20* 


How 


many days has he been absent unexcused? 










Mean 


0.8 days 


0.7 days 






Median 


0.5 days 


0,5 days 


21. 


Was 


this student in a special education class 








this year! 








1. 


No 


185 99.5 


425 100.0 




2. 


Yes 


1 0.5 


0 0.0 






Mean Score 


1.00 


1.00 


22. 


Has 


he been in a Social Adjustment Class? 








1. 


No 


159 94.6 


338 96.8 




2. 


Yes 


9 5.4 


A. -J Jm ^ 






Mean Score 


1.05 


1.03 


23. 


Has 


he been in a Team Teaching Program? 








1. 


No 


156 95.7 


386 96.2 




2. 


Yes 


7 4.3 


15 3.B 






Mean Score 


1.04 


1.04 


24. 


On the average » what part of his classroom time 








is spent in a classroom with a teacher aide present? 






1. 


None 


169 89.9 


400 93.7 




2. 


Some* but less than 1/2 


1 0.5 


2 0.5 




3. 


Over 1/2 but less than all 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 




4. 


All the time 


18 9.6 


25 5.8 






Mean Score 


1.29 


1.18 
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Table 8-l4 

DISTRIBUTION OF STAY STUDENTS BY SEX AND GRADE 



8 


9 


10 


Boys 8 


12 


17 


Girls _30 


16 


19 


Total 38 


28 


36 




JL 


8 


Boys 


112 


7*1 


Girls 


316 


9.5 


Total 


428 


8.9 



FREQUENCY 



11 12 Sub- Total 



33 


42 


112 


76 


175 


316 


109 


217 


428 


PERCENTAG2 




9 


10 


11 


10.7 


15.2 


29.5 


5.1 


6.0 


24.1 


6.5 


8.4 


25.5 



Unknown Total % 

95 20/ 30.1 

163 481 69.9 

258 686 100.0 



12 total 

37.5 100% 
55.4 100% 
50.7 10C« 



Table 0-15 

distribution of stay students by SEX AND AGE 







15 


16 


17 




N 

% 


0 


1 


24 


Boys 




0.5 


12,0 




N 


1 


3 


64 


Girls 


% 


0.2 


0.6 


13.8 



18 


19 


20 


21 


50 


59 


35 


21 


29.5 


17.5 


10.5 


3.0 


135 


124 


75 


33 


29,0 


26.7 


16.1 


7.1 



22 


23 


Over 23 


Total 


6 


4 


0 


200 


2.0 


- 


- 


100.0 


17 


5 


8 


465 


3.7 


1.0 


1.7 


100.0 



i 

Table 8-16 



distribution of stay students by year of birth and grade, 

BOYS AND GIRLS COMBINED 



Year of Birth 



1953 (15 yrs.) 
1952 (16 yrs.) 
1951 (17 yrs.) 
1950 (18 yrs.) 
1949 (19 yrs.) 
1948 (20 yrs.) 
1947 (21 yrs.) 
1946 6r earlier 

Total N 

% 







Grade 






Total 




8 


9^ 


10 


11 


12 


N 


% 


1 


0* 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.2 


0 


4 


0* 


0 


0 


1 


.2 


3 


13 


12 


14* 


2 


44 


10.5 


11 


7 


11 


35 


41* 


105 


25.1 


14 


4 


6 


36 


68 


128 


30.6 


5 


0 


3 


5 


57 


70 


16.7 


4 


1 


0 


7 


31 


43 


10.3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


17 


26 


6.2 


39 


28 


35 


100 


216 


418 




9.3 


6.7 


8.4 


23.9 


51.7 







* At grade for age 
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Table 8-17 



STAY PROGRAM 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 18 ITEMS FROM 1967 AND 1968 
STUDENT EVALUATION FORMS, THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS, 
t-SCORES, AND LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE (Matched Sample of 152 Cases) 



Item 

No, 


1967 

M SD 


1968 

M 


SD 


Dift\ 

between 

Means 


t- 

Scores 


Slgnlftc 

Level 


1 


2,222 


0.630 


2.046 


0.674 


.176 


2.358 


A 


2 


2,281 


0.622 


2.078 


0.685 


.203 


2.713 


* 


3 


1.960 


0.379 


1.921 


0.407 


.039 


0.368 




4 


2,032 


0.568 


2.006 


0.521 


.026 


0.417 




5 


2. ill 


0.532 


1.986 


0.621 


.025 


1.889 




6 


1.960 


0.442 


1.899 


0.397 


.061 


1.269 




7 


2.09? 


0.569 


2.006 


0,510 


.086 


1.393 




8 


1.853 


0.669 


1.663 


0.597 


.190 


2.622 


ieic 


9 


1.967 


0.451 


1.963 


0.331 


.004 


0.089 




10 


1.934 


0.626 


1.812 


0.561 


.122 


2.091 


☆ 


II 


3.146 


0.780 


3.291 


0.949 


.145 


1.459 




12 


3.555 


1.087 


3.699 


1.091 


• 144 


1.156 




13 


2.326 


0.923 


2.278 


1.071 


• 048 


0,420 




14 


2.946 


0.817 


3.093 


0.929 


,147 


1.469 




15 


3.250 


1.043 


3.459 


1.078 


• 209 


1.724 




16 


2.157 


0.914 


2.165 


0.975 


.008 


0.213 




17 


2.807 


0.797 


2.913 


0.818 


.106 


1.148 




18 


2.822 


0.877 


2.559 


0.930 


.263 


3.029 




Absent 


24.013 


17.910 


13.057 


8el08 


(See 


Note) 





* Significant at 57. level or greater 
** Significant at 17. level or greater 

NOTE: Because of the different length of school year for the STAY Program, 

the comparison was not 
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Part D, Webster Girls' School 



Introduction 



A general description of the VJebstor Girls' School Program will be 
found on page 4-13 of this report* It Is a junior-senior high school for 
pregnant girls^ with a rotating student body where r^tudents usually remain 
for more than six months. 

Data Available 

The analysis reported here is based upon two sets of Student Evalua- 
tion Forms (SEF)» one filled out by Webster School teachers on the students 
in the school in May 1968 and the other set filled out by teachers of the 
schools where these girls were enrolled in May 1967, There were 227 SEF's 
available for this analysis* 

As the 1968 SEF's were filled out by teachers who were interested in 
making a success of the program^ their evaluations may not be as unbiased 
as those of others who teach regular classes, especially when reporting on 
qualities which the Webster School particularly seeks to improve. Ther.ifore, 
in some instances these data should be reported as descriptive rather than 
evaluative* 

The other set of data comes from matching the identifying information 
about these girls with the file of SEF's filled out by regular classroom 
teachers in 1967* One third of the 1968 SEF's (78) were found to hove a 
matching 1967 SEF* 

Description of Webster School Students in Kav 1968 

Table 8-18 (at the end of Part D, Chapter 8) shows the responses to each 
of the items on the SEF by the school grade of each girl, expressed In per- 
centages* Also ehown is the overall average response for ail girls combined, 
also expressed in percentage* Also shown Is the mean "score" for each item, 
which can be used to compare these girls with students in other programs* 

In general, Table 8-19 shows that the girls ranged from the 7th grade 
through the 12th grade, with almost half of them in the lOth and 11th grades* 
Their dates of birth ranged from 1955 to 194B* Over half of them had birth 
dates in 1951 and 1952* Table 8-20 shows that 42,5% of these girls were 
either at the proper grade for their age, or ahead* Another 35*7% were 
found to be approximately one year behind, while 21*8?^ were two years or 
more behind* 

In general from this table it will be seen that most girls were marked 
"average" on most of the first 10 items* Their teachers found more girls 

8.40 




”below average” than “above average” In their ability to apply themselves to 
their school work > how veil they do their school work ^ emotional maturity , 
understanding their speech ^ and liking to read > More of the 7th and 8th grade 
girls were judged to be ”below average”’ than girls In other grades on almost 
all of these items* 

More girls wsre found to bo “above average” on the other five questions. 
These concerned getting along with others , attitude t oward school , good home 
en’ Ironr/.ont ^ health , and c ooperation with the teaci ?r . On three of these, the 
7th and 8th grade girls again scored more heavily on the “below average” side, 
except for questions 8 and 9. Question 8 was How does his home environment 
affect his school performance ? Only one of the fourteen 7th graders and seven 
of the thirty-seven 8th graders, and none of the 11th and 12th graders, were 
marked as having an unfavorable home environment. Almost a third of the 9th 
and 10th grade girls were marked in the unfavorable home environment category. 

Question 9 asked How good Is his health ? Seven out of nine of the girls 
were marked as “average” on this question, with 15% “above average” and 8% 
“below average”. Again the 7th and 8th grade girls differed from the rest in 
that over 50% of each grade were marked as “above average” In health, with 
only 7% “below average”. The group marked lowest in health was the 10th 
graders, with 22% in the “below average” category. 

In the eight adjective rating questions which came next, the girls were 
generally *ttarked at either the “good” end of the scale or neutral. The one 
exception to this was on question ( shy-aggressive ) where the ratings were 
almost equally split between the two extremes. This indicates that neither 
of the two adjectives could be considered “good”. It will be noted, however, 
from comparing the mean score on this Item that the 7th graders averaged lowest, 
or shiest, with a score of 2.54, while the 12th graders averaged more towara 
the “aggressive” end of the scale, with a score of 3.29. This was paralleled 
by ratings on the Irrespons Ible -responsible scale, where 7th grade girls 
had a mc>an score of 3.00 and 12th grade girls a score of 3.92. This also was 
a relatively smooth regression toward the “responsible” end of the scale with 
grade level. 

Question lb, which asked for a rating on an alert-dull scale, also showed 
a definite relationship to grade level. The 7th grade girls scored more on 
the “dull” side, wlti: a 3.43, while the 12th grade girls were considered more 
"alert”, with a 2.03. 

The next two questions concerned days absent and days absent unexcused. 

With an over-all average of 17.6 days absent during the school year, the 7th, 
8th, and I2th grade girls had approximately 14 days absent each, while the 
9th, 10th, and 11th grade girls had an average of 20, 18, and 23 days absent, 
respectively. 

These figures should be compared with responses of other groups of students 
found in Chapter 6. 
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Comparison of 1967 with 1968 Student Evaluation Forms 



Table 8-21 shows the average score on the Student Evaluation Form for 
the 78 girls who were In Webster School In May 1968 and had been in some 
other Title I school the preceding May, Webster School teachers filled out 
the forms In 1968 while regular school teachers filled them out the preceding 
year. It will be seen that changes in average scores were all in the positive 
direction except for two items. There were seven positive changes signifi- 
cant at the 1% level: applying themselves to school work , ability to do 

school work , attitude toward school , cooperation , submissiveness > responsi- 
bility , and being a follower rather than a leader. Six other items showed 
positive changes significant at the 5 % level, four more Items showed slight 
positive changes, and two Items changed slightly In a negative direction. 

The items In which changes took place in the negative direction were being 
able to understand speech and In hostility . However, these changes are 
different from zero only by chance. 

Composite scores for these changes havr b^ ;n calculated and show that 
the classroom performance composite goes frou 6,988 in 1967 to 7,481 In 
1968, while the school behavior composite goes from 6,470 to 17,237* This 
compares quite favorably with girls in general. 
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Table C-18 



DISTRI^UnotS OF VJEBSTER SCHOOL STUDEilTS 
BY STUDEHT 2VALUATIOH FORM ITEMS 



G r a d e 









7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 






N « 


14 


43 


29 


47 


53 


36 


227 


1. 


How well does he apply himself 


















to his school work? 


















1. 


Above average 


7.1 


20.9 


17.2 


25.5 


0.0 


F.3 


13.7 




2. 


Average 


64.3 


60.5 


65.5 


53,2 


96.2 


66.7 


69,2 




3, 


Below average 


28.6 


16.6 


17.2 


21.3 


3,8 


25.0 


17.2 






Mean Score 


2,21 


1.98 


2.00 


1.96 


2.04 


2.17 


2.04 


2. 


How 


well does this pupil do in 


















his 


school work? 


















1. 


Above average 


0.0 


9.3 


10.7 


17,0 


0.0 


5.6 


8.0 




2. 


Average 


64.3 


69.8 


67.9 


51.1 


92,5 


69.4 


70.3 




3. 


Below average 


35.7 


20.9 


21.4 


31.9 


7,5 


25.0 


21.7 






Mean Score 


2.36 


2.12 


2.11 


2.15 


2.08 


2.19 


2.14 


3. 


How 


well does he get along with 


















the 


other children? 


















1. 


Above average 


28.6 


11.6 


7.1 


12.8 


0.0 


9.7 


9.6 




2. 


Average 


71.4 


76.7 


89.3 


80.6 


100.0 


83.9 


84.9 




3. 


Below average 


0.0 


11.6 


3.6 


6.4 


0.0 


6.4 


5.5 






Mean Score 


1.71 


2.00 


\ ,96 


1,94 


2.00 


1.97 


1.96 


It, 


How 


is his emotional maturity? 


















1. 


Above average 


7.1 


4.7 


7.} 


21.7 


1,9 


5.5 


8.4 




2. 


Average 


42.9 


55.8 


76.6 


65.2 


94.3 


77.8 


72.5 




3, 


Below average 


50.0 


39.5 


14.3 


13.0 


3.6 


16.7 


19,1 






Mean Score 


2.43 


2.35 


2,07 


1.91 


2.02 


2.11 


2. LI 



3« How favorable is his attitude 
toward school? 

1 * 

2 . 

3 * 



ERIC 



Above average 


14.3 


14.0 


17.2 


25.5 


0.0 


11,1 


13.2 


Average 


64.3 


69.8 


79.3 


66.0 


98.1 


83.3 


78.9 


Below average 


2l.4 


16.2 


3.5 


8.5 


1.9 


5.6 


7.9 


Mean Score 


2,07 
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2.02 


1.86 


1.83 


2.02 


1.94 


1.95 



Table 8*18 (Continued) 




Grade 







7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 




N 


« l^ 


43 


29 


4? 


53 


36 


227 


How well can you understand him 
















when he speaKs? 
















1 , 


Above average 


0,0 


4.7 


3.6 


19.x 


0.0 


5.6 


6.6 


2. 


Average 


57.1 


74,4 


89.3 


53.2 


98,1 


94.4 


79.7 


3, 


Below average 


42,9 


20,9 


7.1 


27.7 


1.9 


0.0 


13.7 




Mean Score 


2.43 


2,16 


2.04 


2,03 


2.02 


1.94 


2.07 


How 


well does he like, or Is he 
















learning, to read? 
















1. 


Above average 


0.0 


7.1 


0.0 


27.6 


1.9 


8.3 


9,8 


2. 


Average 


37.1 


64,3 


83.3 


42.6 


96.2 


86.1 


72.1 


3. 


Below average 


42.9 


28.6 


16.7 


29,8 


1.9 


5.6 


18.1 




Mean Score 


2.43 


2.21 


2.17 


2,02 


2,00 


1.97 


2.08 


How 


does his home environment 
















affect his school performance? 
















1 » 


Above average 


. 28.6 


18,9 


18.5 


31,9 


58.5 


22.2 


33,0 


2. 


Average 


64.3 


62.2 


44.4 


40.4 


41.5 


77.8 


52.8 


3. 


Below average 


7.1 


18.9 


37.0 


27.7 


0.0 


0,0 


14.2 




Mean Score 


1.78 


2.00 


2.18 


1.96 


1.42 


1.78 


1.81 


How 


good Is his health? 
















1. 


Above average 


57.2 


51.2 


0.0 


6.5 


0.0 


2.8 


14.9 


2. 


Average 


35.7 


41.5 


89.3 


71.8 


98.1 


97.2 


77.0 


3. 


Below average 


7.1 


7.3 


10.7 


21.7 


1.9 


0,0 


8.1 




Mean Score 


1.50 


1,56 


2.11 


2.15 


2.02 


1.97 


1.93 


How 


well doej he cooperate with you? 














U 


Above average 


35.7 


29.3 


7.1 


37.0 


1.9 


17.1 


19.4 


2. 


Average 


42.9 


58.5 


92.9 


56.5 


98.1 


77.2 


74.8 


3. 


Below average 


21*4 


12.2 


0.0 


6.5 


0.0 


5.7 


5.8 




Mean Score 


1.86 


1.83 


1.93 


1.70 


1.98 


1.89 


1.86 


Def lant*Si*bml$&lve 
















1. 


Very defiant 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


5.7 


1.8 


2. 


Somewhat defiant 


0,0 


11.9 


32.1 


21.3 


3,6 


8.6 


12.8 


3. 


Average 


85,7 


81.0 


53.6 


42.6 


60.0 


45.7 


59,3 


4. 


Somewhat submissive 


14.3 


2.4 


10.7 


25.5 


5.5 


11.4 


11.5 


5. 


Very submissive 


0,0 


2.4 


3.6 


8.5 


30.9 


2C.6 


14,6 




Mean Score 


3,14 


2.90 


2.86 


3.17 


3.64 


3.49 


3.24 
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Table 8-18 (Continued) 



N 



12* Mncooperatlve-Coop-2ratlve 

1. Very uncooperative 

2* Somewhat uncooperative 
3, Average 

4« Somewhat cooperative 
3* Very cooperative 

Mean Score 

13, Friendly-Hostile 

i* Very friendly 

2. Somewhat friendly 

3. Average 

4* Somewhat hostile 
5. Very hostile 

Mean Score 

14 • Shy- Aggressive 

1, Very shy 
2« Somewhat shy 

3. Average 

4. Somewhat aggressive 

5. Very aggressive 

Mean Score 



13. Irresponsible-Responsible 



Very irresponsible 
2« Somewhat Irresponsible 
3* Av3rage 

4* Somewhat responsible 
3« Very responsible 

Mean Score 



NoAt 'Unkempt 



U 

2 . 

3. 

4 * 

5 , 



Very neat 
Somewhat neat 
average 

Somewhat unkempt 
Very unkempt 



G r 



7 


8 


9 


14 


43 


29 



21.4 


2.4 


0.0 


7.1 


16.7 


0.0 


42.9 


26.2 


46.4 


0.0 


23.8 


35.7 


28.6 


30.9 


17.9 


3.07 


3.64 


3.71 



28.6 


26.8 


3.6 


35.7 


41.3 


35.7 


21.4 


14.6 


39.3 


14.3 


14.6 


21.4 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


2.21 


2.24 


2.79 



7.7 


4.9 


3.6 


46.2 


21.9 


31.1 


30.8 


36.1 


39.3 


15.4 


7.3 


17.9 


0.0 


9.8 


7.1 


2.54 


2.95 


2.93 



14.3 


11.9 


3.6 


21.4 


16.7 


14.3 


21.4 


21.4 


50.0 


35.7 


35.7 


14.3 


7.1 


14.3 


17.8 


3.00 


3.24 


3.28 



35,7 45.2 35.7 

21.4 26.2 23.0 

28.6 26.2 39.3 

14.3 2.4 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 

7.21 



d e 



10 


11 


12 


47 


53 


36 



0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.6 


7.4 


5.7 


31.9 


33.3 


28.6 


27.7 


22.2 


8.6 


29.8 


37.1 


57.1 


3.77 


3.89 


4.17 



19.1 


47.3 


48.6 


29.8 


21.8 


14.3 


23.5 


30.9 


34.1 


23.4 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.60 


1.84 


1.88 



4.3 


5.8 


9.7 


17.0 


19.2 


3.2 


33.2 


44.2 


43.2 


17.0 


25.0 


32.2 


8.5 


5.8 


9.7 


3.08 


3.06 


3.29 



2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


5.6 


5.6 


42.6 


37.0 


33.3 


25.5 


24.1 


23.0 


25.5 


33.3 


36.1 


3.68 


3.85 


3.92 



34.1 


53.7 


45.7 


21.3 


18.3 


45.7 


25.5 


25.9 


8.6 


17.0 


1.9 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


2.32 


1.76 


1.63 




loO 

8-45 



Total 

227 



1.8 

8.4 

33.8 

22.2 

33.8 

3.88 



30.2 

29.3 

28.3 

11.1 

0.9 

2.23 



5.3 

20.3 
47.5 
18.9 

7.8 

3.03 



4.0 

9.3 

33.4 

27.0 

24.3 

3.58 



42.2 
27.6 

24.3 
5.3 
0.4 



Mean Score 



1.86 



2.04 



1.94 



Table 8-18 (Continued) 



Grad e 







7 


h 


9 


10 


11 


-iiL 


Total 




N « 


14 


43 


29 


47 


53 


36 


227 


17. 


Follower^Lcader 


















1. Definitely a follower 


57.1 


28.6 


7.1 


4.3 


31.5 


25.0 


22.1 




2. Possibly a follower 


26.6 


23.8 


32.1 


25.5 


1.9 


27.8 


20.8 




3. Neither 


0.0 


28.6 


35.7 


48.9 


37.0 


16.7 


32.3 




4. Possibly a leader 


14.3 


11.9 


17.9 


8.5 


24.1 


19.4 


16.4 




3. Definitely a leader 


0.0 


7.1 


7.1 


17.8 


3.6 


11.1 


8.4 




Mean Score 


1.71 


2.45 


2.86 


3.00 


2.70 


2.64 


2.68 


18. 


Alert-Dull 


















1. Very alert 


7.1 


19.1 


10.7 


26.1 


22.2 


33.3 


21.8 




2* Somewhat alert 


14.3 


23.8 


17.9 


13. 0 


29.6 


33.3 


22.7 




3. Average 


35.7 


33.3 


57.1 


39.2 


48.2 


30.6 


4I.B 




4. Somewhat dull 


14.3 


21.4 


14.3 


17.4 


0.0 


2.8 


10.6 




5. Very dull 


28.6 


2.4 


0.0 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 




Mean Score 


3.43 


2.64 


2.75 


2.61 


2.26 


2.03 


2.51 


19. 


Hew many days has this student 
been absent for any reason since 
the first of this school year? 


















Mean (days) 


13.8 


14.0 


20.2 


18.1 


22.6 


14.8 


17.6 




Median (days) 


9.0 


7.7 


15.5 


16.7 


21.3 


6.0 


3.0 


20. 


How many days has he been 
absent unexcused? 


















Mean (days) 


0.2 


0.5 


0.5 


0.0 


0.2 


0.7 


0.3 




Median (days) 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


21. 


Was this student in a special 
education class this year? 


















1. No 


92.8 


100.0 


60.7 


74.5 


63.0 


50.0 


72.8 




2. Yes 


7.2 


0.0 


39. 


23.5 


37.0 


50.0 


27.2 




Mean Score 


1.07 


1.00 


1.39 


1.26 


1.37 


1.30 


1.27 


22. 


Has he been in a Team Teaching 
Program? 


















1. No 


0.0 


23.2 


85.0 


94.4 


100.0 


100.0 


74.8 




2. Yes 


100.0 


76.8 


15.0 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


25.2 




Mean Score 


1.00 


1.77 


1.30 


1.06 


1.00 


1.00 


i.25 
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Table 8-19 



DISTRIDUTIOn OF 'JEDSTER SCHOOL STUDEHTS 
3Y YEAR OF BIRTH A13D GRADE 



Year of Birth 


7 


8 


G r a 
9 


d e 
10 


11 


12 


Total 

N 


y. 


1955 <13 yrs.) 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0.9 


1954 (14 yrs.) 


6 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


12 


5.4 


1953 (15 yrs.) 


6 


16 


7 


0 


0 


0 


29 


13.1 


1952 (16 yrs.) 


0 


20 


13 


26 


1 


0 


60 


27.1 


1951 (17 yrs.) 


0 


1 


8 


’ 3 


30 


0 


54 


24.4 


1950 (18 yrs.) 


0 


o' 


0 


■5 


18 


22 


45 


20.4 


1949 (19 yrs.) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


11 


17 


7.7 


1948 (20 yrs.) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0.9 


Total N 


14 


42 


29 


46 


55 


35 


221 




% 


6.3 


19.0 


13.1 


20.8 


24.9 


15.8 







Table Q-20 

DISTRIBUTION OF ’..’EBSTER SCHOOL STUDENTS 
BY GR.\DE AND NORMAL GRADE PLACEMENT 



Grade Grade Total 



Placement 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


N 


a 


1 yr. ahead 






1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0.9 


At age/grado 


2 


5 


7 


26 


30 


22 


92 


41.6 


1 yr. behind 


6 


16 


13 


15 


18 


11 


79 


35.7 


2 yrs. behind 


6 


20 


8 


5 


6 


2 


47 


21.3 


3 yrs. behind 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.5 
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Table 8-2 



WEBSTER GIRLS* SCHOOL 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 18 ITEMS PROM 1967 At© 1968 
SXl®ENT EVALUATION FORMS’^ THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS, 
t-SCORES, and level OF SIGNIFICANCE (Matched Sample of 152 Cases) 

Dlff. 



Item 


1967 


1968 


between 


t- 


Significance 


No, 


M 


SO 


M 


SO 


Means 


Scores 


Level 


1 


2.324 


0,627 


2.038 


0.633 


.286 


2.836 




2 


2.320 


0.634 


2.141 


0.551 


.179 


1.884 




3 


2.038 


0.520 


1.986 


0.385 


.052 


0.706 




4 


2.141 


0.527 


2^078 


0.510 


.063 


0.754 




5 


2.113 


0.602 


1.94P 


0.532 


.167 


1.838 




6 


2.012 


0.377 


2.039 


0.474 


-.027 


-0.390 




7 


2.103 


0.575 


2.027 


0.552 


.076 


0.-825 




8 


1.833 


0.637 


1.780 


0.606 


.075 


0.707 




9 


2.039 


0.443 


1.907 


0.520 


.132 


1.691 




10 


1.933 


0.643 


1.881 


0.489* 


.052 


0.562 




11 


2.831 


0.946 


3.311 


0.921 


.460 


3.027 


ir/f 


12 


3.391 


1.269 


3.868 


1.075 


.477 


2.481 


* 


13 


2.293 


1.062 


2.298 


1.000 


-.005 


-0.030 




14 


3.270 


0.997 


3.054 


U025 


-.216 


1.295 




15 


3.283 


1.222 


3.714 


1.061 


.431 


2.311 


* 


16 


2.199 


1.026 


2.039 


1.088 


.160 


0.930 




17 


3.162 


1.C07 


2.662 


1.231 


-.500 


-2.737 


"Mr 


18 


2.767 


0.903 


2.493 


1.119 


.274 


1.653 




Absent 


19.671 


18.396 


15.919 


17.611 


(See 


Note) 





^ Significant: at 3% level or greater 
Significant at 1% level or greater 

NOIE: Because of the different length of time individual girls spent in ■ 

the Vebster Girls* School, the comparison vas not tnade# 
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Chapter 9 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Overviov 

There were almost 70,000 sti^dents in the 95 public and private schools 
that made up the target area for expenditure of Title I funds during the 
summer of 1967 and the school year of 1967-68. There were 21 different summer 
programs and 29 regular school year programs which received Title I funds. 
Enrollments in these programs ranged from a bare handful to thousands of 
students. Some programs were specific in nature, like Widening Horizons for 
9th graders; some were very general, like the teacher aide programs. Most of 
the programs served Title I students directly, but some served them only 
indirectly, like the teacher training programs and the addition of adminis- 
trative staff. All had the general intent of supplying services to compensate 
for the effects of poverty and to prevent dropouts. 

The objective of all of these efforts was to bring about favorable 
changes in the performance and attitude of the target population. The amo;mt 
and kind of effect of any one of these programs is extremely difficult to 
isolate and measure. The effects of out-of -school factors are also variable 
from student to student, program to program, school to school, and from age 
group to age group. Events like the civil disturbances in April 1968, wiiich 
took place right in the middle of the Title I target area, also left their 
mark on performance and attitude of school students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators, all in differing manners and proportions. How should the effects 
of these programs be measured? How can it be determined which programs 
should be continued, which ones changed, and which ones dropped? These 
questions can only be answered in terms of the classroom performance and 
behavior of students. 

The evaluations in this report are based principally on what the class- 
room teachers saw In their classroom. Most of the teachers had no knowledge 
of what programs the children in her class participated in. The evaluations 
of hundreds of teachers have been combined to compare the classroom perform- 
ance of the students in Title I programs with the students who were not, and 
also with the teacher evaluations of the preceding year. For example, if the 
classroom performance of the students who were in the Summer Social Adjustment 
Program improved more than that of their cohorts, then the assumption is made 
that some aspect of the program dad a favorable effect on the students in it. 
If the students in the English in Every Classroom Program had a better School 
Adjustment Composite than other Junior high school students, then there was 
probably less disruption of the classroom and thus a better climate for 
learning. 
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B asis for Evaluation 

It has been pointed out that statistical evidence of change must be 
Interpreted In the light of all the fac«s« both statistical and non*-statlstlcal* 
Sometimes decisions regarding programs are made which appear to be contrary 
to evidence when there are other overriding considerations. 

The primary basis for the evaluations which follow was the consideration 
of the changes In the Classroom Performance Composite and the School Adjust- 
ment Composite as described earlier In this report. Secondary consideration 
was given to such things as the cost per pupil relative to other similar 
programs^ the level of absences of the students In the program> the kind of 
students in the program, and the extent to which the objectives of the pro- 
gram appeared to coincide with the objectives of Title I. 

Table 9-1 shows a summary of the performance of the students in each 
of the programs for which there were sufficient data for analysis In three 
areas: changes In the Classroom Performance and School Adjustment Compos- 

ites and changes in the average number of days absent. In this table the 
figures In the Difference columns In Tables 6-2 and 6-3 (on pages 6-18 and 
6-19, respectively) have been corrected for an estimate of the kind of 
students in the program* For example, the Social Adjustment Program was for 
junior high school students. The expected average changes In Junior high 
school students, as obtained from Table 6-4 (on page 6-20), were used in 
arriving at the summary in Table 9-1. The difference figures have been 
replaced with symbols for easier comparison. In this table the symbols 

indicate that a particular program was considerably above the others 
in the t^ins for that measure, as observed by the teachers. A indicates 
a posltlvt change but not so great# An indicates very little change or 
ho change at all. A indicates a change in the negative direction. The 
**Total" column indicates the sura of the minuses subtracted from the sum of 
the pluses. 

Effectiveness of Programs 



The factors discussed above were taken into consideration in making up 
the priority list which follows. Priorities were given only for those pro- 
grams about which sufficient Information was available for adequate judgment# 
Priority groups were defined as follows; 

Priority 1 - Those programs which appeared to be the most effec- 
tive in that they tended to improve the classroom performance and the school 
adjustment of the students in them. They also appeared to reduce absence 
and to deal with the part of the target school population most likely to 
drop out of school. The cost per pupil of these programs compared favor- 
ably with others. Priority 1 category has been divided into groups 1-A 
and 1-B. 
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Table 9-1 



CHANGES IN CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE COMPOSITE, 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT COMPOSITE, AND 
AVERAGE ABSENCES FOR TITLE I PROGRAMS 



Summer Programs 



CPC SAC Absences Total 



410 Social Adjustment 
430 STAY Program 

440 Joint Public & Parochial--15-12 

430 JHS College Prep--Gonzaga 

470 Summer Occupational Orientation 

300 Primary Summer School 

320 Theater Workshops 

530 Georgetown College Orientation 

540 Secondary School Enrichment 

550 Morning Physical Fitness 

560 Special Orientation for 6th Graders 

570 Summer Camping 

580 Instrumental Music 

CvO Vocational Orientation 

610 M5D JKS & Teacher Training Institute 



+ ++ 

++ + 

++ 

+ ++ 

+ + 

+ 

+ + 

+ 0 

++ ++ 

+ + 

+ 0 

0 + 



+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 



4 

3 

3 



1 

1 

i 



n 



-3 



Regular Programs 

2>^i4 Expansion of Language Arts Program 

247 Breakfast Program 

249 Saturday Music Program 

261 Webstar Girls* School 

262 STAY Program 

264 Reading Incentive Seminars 
28i Urban Service Corps ^ Clothing 
2dl Urban Service Corps - Glasses 
281 Urban Service Corps - Hearing Aids 

263 Pupil Personnel Services Teams 
284 Future for Jitnn^v 

283 Widening Horlsonj 
324 Special Aides, "Model Model Schools 
323 Teacher Aides & Assistants, HSD 
329 English in Every Classroom, MSD 



NOTE: « Substantial positive change 

“ Moderate positive change 
0 » No change 

« " Moderate negative change 
-- • Substantial negative change 



0 ++ 

- + 

+ + 

++ ++ 

•¥ ++ 

■I* 0 

0 + 

+ 0 

0 

+ + 

0 + 

0 ++ 

^ 0 

+ 

♦ 



0 

+ 



0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 



2 

-1 

3 

4 
3 
1 
2 
2 

-1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 
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Priority 2 . Those programs which appeared to have meri and which 
alf^^ugh they tended Improve either classroom performance or school adjust- 
ment » may not have been fulfilling as many of the requirements or objectives 
of effective programs as those in Priority 1* 

Priority 3 . Low-prlority projects, particularly those which appeared 
to be associated with undesirable changes in the students involved, or to have 
other undesirable characteristics such as not dealing with the part of the pop- 
ulation most likely to drop out of school* 

Table 9-2 shows the priorities assigned to Title I programs for summer 1967 
and regular school year 1967-68 on the basis of these considerations. A dis- 
cussion of these priorities follows. In the last column of the table are shown 
the priorities which had been assigned to the summer programs (see report en- 
titled ‘'Evaluation of BSEA Title I Programs, Summer 1967‘') based primarily upon 
the non-statistical evidence (see page 66 of the previous report) which was 
available at the time that report was written* These summer program priorities 
have now been revised based upon the evaluations of the classroom teachers* 

Summer 1967 Programs 
PRIORITY 1-A: (in alphabetical order) 

^440 Joint Public and Parochlal--15-12 * This joint public-private school 
program apparently resulted In considerable positive change in both the Class- 
room Performance and the School Adjustment Composites. The absence rate during 
the next year for the girls Involved appeared to be slightly greater than for 
other girls* The objectives of the program were directly related to the pur- 
poses of Title I. Three-fourths of the students were from Title J schools* 

The per-pupll cost was relatively high. 

#500 Primary Summer School * The children in this program showed improve- 
ments in both classroom performance and school adjustment* This was one of the 
summer programs which served children who were low on these two factors to 
begin with* It is considered that this was a very essential program from many 
points of view, the most Important of which was to maintain the educational 
pace, so often lost during the summer* Although In terms of total outlay this 
was tho most expensive program, in terms of the cost per pupil It compared quite 
well with others* 

#480 and #283 Pupil Personnel Services Teams (Summer and Winter). The 
students in the work load of the Pupil Personnel Services Teams were next only 
to the students who received clothing from the Urban Service Corps as the ones 
needing the most remedial attention, Judging by the low evaluations of their 
teachers on the two composites* These students improved somewhat in their 
attendance, and the teachers Judged their home environment more conducive to 
school work, but otherwise there were only small gains observable in the two 
composites. This exceedingly worthwhile program backed up other programs, such 
as the Summer Camping Program and many others* The evaluations by the Teams 
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Tabic 9-2 



PRIORITIES ASSIGNED TO TITLE T PROGRAMS 
SUMMER 1967 AND SCHOOL YEaK i967-68 



SUMMER 


1967 


Previous 


SCHOOL YEAR 1967-68 






Report* 






Priority i-A: 




Priority 1-A; 


AlO 


Social Adjustment 


1-A 


241 


Preschool Chlldren-Parent 


420 


Webster Girls* School 


1-A 




Orientation 


430 


STAY Program 


1-A 


249 


Saturday Music Program 


440 


Joint Public 6c Parochial-- 




261 


Webster Girls' School 




15-12 


2 


262 


STAY Program 


480 


Pupil Personnel Services 




264 


Reading Incentive Seminars 




Teams 


1-A 


281 


Urban Service Corps 


500 


Primary Summer School 


1-A 


283 


Pupil Personnel Services Teams 


560 


Special Orientation for 




285 


Widening Horizons, MSD 




6th Graders 


3 












Priority 1-B: 


Priority 1-B; 




244 


Expansion of Language Arts 


450 


JHS College Prep--Gonaaga 


2 


[ 324 


Special Aides, "Model" Model 


540 


Secondary School Enrichment 


1-B ! 


1 325 


Teachsr Aides 6c Assistants, MSD 


550 


Morning Physical Fitness 


2 ! 


326 


Community School, MSD 


570 


Summer Camping 


1-A 


328 


Cardozo Data Processing, MSD 


580 


Instrumental Music 


1-A 


329 


English in Every Classroom, MSD 


600 


Vocational Orientation 


1-B 












Priority 2: 


Priority 2: 




246 


Food Services 


460 


Summer Scholarships 


2 


247 


Breakfast Program 


530 


Georgetown College 




284 


Future for Jimmy 




Orientation 


3 


286 


Reading & Speech- Hearing Clinics 








321 


Instructional Staff, MSD 


Priority 3t 




322 


Staff Development, MSD 


470 


Summer Occupational 




323 


"Model" Model School Staff 




Orientation 


1-B 






520 


Theater Workshops 


2 


Priority 3: 


610 


MSD JHS and Teacher 




265 


Living Stage 




Training Institute 


1-A 


282 


Audiovisual Program 








327 


Ctiltural Enrichment, MSD 



Should be financed from funds for the 
education of handicapped children: 

263 Emotionally Disturbed Children 



*Dailey, J.T,, and Neyman, Jr,, C.A, "Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the 
District of Columbia, Suromer 1967*S Final report on Contract NS-6837 to the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, Uashington, DiC*i The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Education Research Project, March 1968, page 67* 
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of the difficulties of each student, and their intervention in many aspects of 
the student's problems are a long continuing aspect of the entire program* A 
special section of this report (in Chapter 8) has been devoted to the analysis 
of the activities of these Teams* 

#410 Social Adjustment s This program represented a concerted attack upon 
potential dropouts* These students, both boys and girls, who were found by 
their teachers to be quite low in both classroom performance and school adjust- 
ment in June 1967, were found to have Improved in both factors the year following 
thj stuamer course* This group also showed a marked decrease in number of days 

absent the next year* The gains in the evaluations for this group in school 

adjustment was greater than for any other summer program. 

#560 Special Orientation for 6th Graders * The classroom performance of 
these students improved more than that of the students in any other summer 
program* In addition, there was a great improvement In the School Adjustment 
Composite* The cost of the program was moderate* Less than one- third of the 

students came f^om Title I schools, and only 26 of them were in the sample 

upon which this evaluation was based* The teachers of this group of 26 noted 
an increase in the items which combine to form "aggressive leadership"* 

#430 and #262 STAY Program (Summer and Vinter). This program probably 
directly salvages dropouts at a lower cost than almost any other program* The 
students in the STAY Program received their "post- test" evaluation from the 
STAY teachers, which may have resulted in a slight bias in favor of the efforts 
of the school* The composites for these students changed substantially in the 
positive direction, particularly the School Adjustment Composite. The morale 
of the students and staff was found to be excellent. A great deal of attention 
was given to Job placement both to help graduates and to keep students in the 
program until graduation. 

#420 and #261 Webster Girls' School (Summer and Winter) * This program 
deals with one of the most important factors causing dropout among girls, and 
directly salvages potential dropouts at a reasonable cost. While the post- 
test evaluations upon which the Classroom Performance and School Adjustment 
Composites are based were those of Webster Girls' School teachers, these girls 
showed a tremendous gain in both of these measures. 

PRIORITY 1-D: (in alphabetical order) 

#580 Instrumental Music . This unusual summer program appeared to improve 
the classroom performance of the Title I children who participated in it. It 
is to be noted that there was a very slight improvement in the School Adjust- 
ment Composite for this group. The children appeared to have a better atten- 
dance record than most before they took part in the program, and to have 
improved even more during tlie next school year* One factor which detracted 
from the effectiveness of this program was the low proportion of Title I 
students it served (approximately one-fourth)* While the cost of the program 
per pupil attending was relatively low, this cost would go up if prorated 
across only Title I students* 
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JHS College PreP««Gon?aga . Classroom performance Improved .jomewhat 
for the students in this program. In addition^ school adjustment improved 
considerably. This program^ In which three-fourths of the participants were 
from Title I schools, was a joint public-private school venture in Its third 
year of operation. The cost compared favorably with other summer programs, 
although the enrollment was relatively small. The boys and girls who attended 
the program had better than average attendance records. 

Morning Physical Fitness . Classroom performance and school adj\.stmo; t 
Improved for this group. One hundred percent of the participants In the program 
were from Title 1 schools. The attendance record of these students was lower 
than the average, and appeared to remain the same during the next year. The 
cost of the program was on the low side. It is considered that the over -a 11 
program fulfilled many of the purposes of Title I projects. 

(^5^0 Secondary School Enrichment . The students in this program showed 
better classroom performance and better school adjustment on their post- test 
evaluations. The relative cost of the program was on the low side, although 
only about a third of the students came from Title I schools. Vhlle the atten- 
dance records of these boys and girls appeared to be somewhat better than 
average, their absences increased during the next year. 

#570 Summer Camping . This program Improved both classroom performance and 
school adjustment; In fact, the evaluations of the teachers on every Item of the 
Student Evaluation Form went up In 1968 over 1967 with the exception of a 
slight change downward on Item 15, Irresponsible -responsible . Even the number 
of absences came down. This was an exceptional program in that almost every 
student In it was an 'identified*’ student. There was only one other summer 
program that enrolled children as low as these in ove*‘-all classroom perform- 
ance and school adjustment, and this was the Social Adjustment Program. The 
cost of the camping program was relatively low. It Is probable that a camping 
period longer than two weeks would be more beneficial In its effect, as the 
period of adjustment takes up a significant portion of the time. 

#600 Vocational Orientatldn . Vfhile the classroom performance of the 
students in this program did not Improvo markedly, the school adjustment did. 
Ali..ost three-fourths of the students were from Title I schools. The cort of 
the program was relatively low. The students who participated in the program 
tended to have better than average attendance rates, although they did not 
Improvo significantly during the next school year. 

PRIORITY 2: (in alphabetical order) 

#530 Georgetown College Orientation . This program appeared to have a 
slight positive effect on the classroom performance of the students who 
participated In It, but school adjustment dropped considerably. The items 
that make up the "aggressive leadership" factor (Items 11, 14, and 17) all 
Increased significantly. This group of students were all from target-area 
schools. They scored higher than students In any other program as to class- 
room performance and school adjustment on the pre-test evaluation. 
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Summer Scholarships 

#461 Sociology Seminar- -National Cathedral School 
#462 International Seminars--St, Albans School 
#463 The Heights Study Camp 

#464 Institute of Languages- -Georgetovm University 

These programs offered an excellent opportunity for students, particularly 
those from the Title I areas, to expand their viewpoint and to assist in moti- 
vating them toward higher academic achievement. No information was available as 
to the changes vhat occurred In either the classroom performance or the school 
adjustment of these students. In any group selected for such programs, priority 
should be given to selecting those students with the highest probability of 
dropping out of school. 

PRIORITY 3: (in alphabetical order) 

#610 Model School Division Junior High School and Teacher Training Institute 
It should be emphasized that this group of students were obtained primarily to 
serve as demonstration classes at the junior high school level for teacher train- 
ing in the Model School Division. As the students were drawn from the entire 
Model School Division, about 30% of them were not Title I students. Of the 143 
students in the program, 43 were in the Matched Data File. These students were 
evaluated by their teachers in 1968 considerably below the evaluations by teach- 
ers in 1967, both on performance and school adjustment. This is in contrast to 
the findings about these students on the previous report. Although the absence 
rate reported in 1968 compared favorably with that of other junior high school 
students, it doubled over the last report on these same students in 1967. 

#470 Summer Occupational Orientation . While the objectives of this program 
fulfilled many of the general purposes for optimum Title I programs, the students 
dropped in both classroom performance and school adjustment evaluations according 
to their teachers. The cost of the program per student was approximately double 
that of the Vocational Orientation program, which had better success as measured 
by the composites. Absences of these students increased after the summer program 
as did the teacher ratings on the *'def iant-submisslve*' scale. Perhaps the pro- 
gram would have had better results had there been an opportunity to plan for the 
job aspect of the program, which ran into considerable difficulty. 

#520 Theater Workshop . This was a relatively small program. Of the 56 
students in it, only 85% were in target-area schools. Of these, only l9 were 
in the Matched Sample File on which this evaliiStion is based. These l9 showed 
a net decrease in their classroom performance, and a tremendous loss in the 
school adjustment composite. This was the largest change, either positive or 
negative, in the entire evaluation. The only positive factors in the Student 
Evaluation Form items were tK\t these student*; had more emotional maturity and 
their health was slightly better after having participated in the program. 

This was a relatively expensive program, and the students in the sample were 
relatively high on both composites before the summer program and therefore 
probably were not potential dropouts. 
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1967-68 Regular School Year Programs 
PRIORITY UA: (In alphabetical order) 

#283 Pupil Personnel Services Teams > (See write-up under Summer Programs.) 

#264 Readln;^ Incentive Seminars . The classroom performance of these 
students, of which liking to read Is a part, improved noticeably. The change 
in school adjustment, liowever^ was negative. When compared to other junior high 
school students, these changes were less than expected. The attendance record 
of these students was no better or worse than that of their cohorts. The cost 
of the program was moderate compared with others. 

#249 Saturda y Music Program . This program was designed as a follow-up for 
the summer program. The children In the program apparently i; *>roved In both 
classroom performance and school adjustment. While the cost of the program per 
pupil was relatively high, the population served appeared to be appropriate. 
Absenteeism decreased during the year, 

#262 STAY Program , (See write-up under Summer Programs.) 

#281 Urba n Se rvice Corps (Clothing, Glasses, Hearing Aids). It was not 
possible to obtain the names of students In the various tutoring programs of 
the Urban Seivlce Corps, The program was therefore evaluated In terms of those 
children who were supplied with clothing, glasses, or hearing aids. The chil- 
dren in these three groups were quite different. There were almost 900 to whom 
clothing was given, many of them more than once. There were 176 In our sample 
to whom glasses were supplied. However, the number of students In our sample 
given hearing aids was only 15, 

The students given clothing were by far the lowest group In terms of both 

Initial and final scores on both composites. However, they made small but 

significant gains In both. The attendance of this group improved slightly and 
teachers thought their home environment was more conducive to school work 
(item 8 on the Student Evaluation Form), 

The children who were given glasses, however, were right In the middle 
as far as initial teacher evaluations were concerned. This group Improved 
markedly In school perf onrance, which is to be expected, but did not improve 
so markedly in respect to school adjustment. Teachers estimated an Improvement 

in home environment with respect to school work. This group had a noticeable 

change in regard to the three Items making up the ^aggressive leadership" 
factor (items 11, 14, and 17; defiant- submissive , shy-aggressive , and follower - 
leader , respectively). Relative to other students, their absence rate improved. 

The third group of students, the ones who received hearing aids, changed 
almost completely In the negative direction. Both the Classroom Performance 
and the School Adjustment Composites went down, and the three Items making up 
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the '^aggressive leadership" factor also Increased* Uhen the two composites 
are examined separately* it will be found that the gains on items 1 and 2 
(H ow does he apply himself to school work * and How does he do In school work ) 
were completely cancelled by losses In the other two Items In the cotiiposite 
(7 - How does he llk^ to read * and 18 - Alert«dull) * It Is as though obtaining 
a hearing aid caused a complete change In personality* 

The Urban Service Corps Is apparently a very effective program* In spite 
of the reaction of the children receiving hearing aids* and Is obviously 
reaching the most likely dropout population* Some means should be found to 
do wore for these students by including them In other programs* 

t 7261 Webster Girls* School * (See write-up under Summer Programs*) 

#285 Widening Horizons * This program was associated with large gains In 
both classroom performance and school adjustment In the 5l students who were 
In our matched sample* While the classroom performance vent up only slightly* 
the school adjustment score rose more than that of any other group* This was 
in spite of being rated highly by their teachers to begin with* The three 
items that make up the "aggressive leadership" factor were mixed; that Is* 
their teachers found then more "submissive" and "fol lowers" but also more 
"aggressive"* The cost of this program was relatively high* Xhei’e was an 
Improvement of their attendance with reference to their cohorts* 

PRIORITY 1-B; (In alphabetical order) 

#329 English in Every Classroom * This was the third year for this program 
which was held In only one school* Students In the program appeared to perform 
better In the classroom* although the teachers found that their school adjust- 
ment dropped somewhat* It is possible that the novelty of the program ha worn 
off* and perhaps It should be tried in some other school next year* It was a 
relatively Inexpensive program* 

#244 Expansion of Lfoguage Arts * These children In seven schools of the 
Title I area improved in both the Classroom Perfoimance and the School Adjust- 
ment Composites* The improvement in the SAC was greater than the CPC* The 
absence rate appeared to improve for this group* The cost of the program was 
relatively low* Teachers also noted an improvement of the home environment 
relative to school work* 

#324 Special Aides* "Model" Model Schools * The students who had teacher 
aides In the "Model" Model Schools vent up on the Classroom Performance 
Composite* and stayed the same on the School Adjustment Composite* They 
appeared to change toward more aggressive leadership* Their attendance rate 
apparently Improved more than their contemporaries* and their attitude toward 
school also Improved* Teachers commented that their home environment was more 
conducive to their school work. The program was relatively Inexpensive* al- 
though It was not geared specifically to the "Identified" students* 
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tf325 Teacher Aides and Assistants^ Model School Division * As with the 
#324 Special Aides - ''Model" Model Schools Program, there was an improvement 
in the classroom performance of students in the Model School Division who had 
teacher aides in the classroom. However, the school adjustment score did not 
show this. Absences were reduced, and teachers found the home environment 
more conducive to school work during this same period. This was a very diverse 
sample Including as it did over 900 cases. For this reason It Is quite possi- 
ble that parts of the program may have performed quite adequately. 

PRIORITY 2; (in alpha* atlcal order) 

#247 Breakfast Program . This program should be ideal for meeting the 
needs of Identified students as it directly combatted several of the reasons 
for dropping out of school. However, teachers' evaluations of classroom per- 
formance did not reflect any real Improvement in the group, but the school 
adjustment did appear to improve somewhat. Teachers also reported an Increase 
In absences for the students In our sample. This was one of the more expen- 
sive programs In terms of per-pupil expenditure. It is possible that some 
units of the program made better progress than others. 

#284 Future for Jimmy . Classroom performance improved only slightly; 
there was actually a net loss as the gain was less than for other students 
of the same grade and sex. However, there was a substantial gain in school 
rijustrent. The :^rogram was relatively expensive as far as the cost per 
pupil was concerned. The absence rate went up somewhat, but about the same 
as other students of the same grade and sex. This was one program In which 
the rating on the questions forming the "aggressive leadership" cluster went 
down. 

PROGRAMS EVALUATED BY MEANS OTHER THAN TEACHER EVALUATIONS: 

The following programs were not included In the statistical analysis of 
the classroom performance and school adjustment obtained from the teacher 
evaluations because all of the students lu the target schools participated 
or benefited therefrom: 

#246 Food Services 
#263 Living Stage 
#282 Audiovisual Program 
#326 Community School, MSD 
#327 Cultural Enrichment, MSD 

Oescriptlonc of these programs are Included in Chapter 4. 

Some programs were omitted from the analysis because of the fact that 
it was not possible to obtain pre-test and post-test evaluations. Program 
#243 Emotionally Disturbed Children, was one of these. These children were 
never in a normal school situation and the majority of them had been In the 
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experimental ///^°n'prescSo;i SiflSjen'prrirt rielita^loJ ."wSeJe 

?^e'ch? Wren’’ involved were pre-schoolers and would not be 

nation by a classroom teacher until iej^lojme^ pro- 

rrLrcSrarWsJi^rtlJLfsttffrMsS; ^22 staff Development Program. MSD; 
and ^323 ”Model** Model School Staff). 

There CSo'^pa^tUlpaSd'^^^ SLp^uin. 

Bles^uVlSSiS tSe"‘#286 Reading and Speech-Hearlng Clinics, and the «28 Cardozo 
Data Processing Program. 

_ . «rteeiKi 0 to evaluate several of the teacher aide programs 

"olS '« -• 

airectiy « ^ were ^242 Reading, Mathematics, and Classrcom 

Assistance* #245^ Teacher Assistant Training Program; #248 Teacher Aides 
tEllmentary); and #263 Te.cher Aides and Teacher Assistants (Secondary). 
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Conclusions 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the study: 

1 It was found to be possible to devise and use a statistical model 
senslilve enough to detect small changes In evaluated pupil 

assocU^Sd wltS individual Tlf. I programs of less than a year's duration. 

2 Many Title I programs were found to be associated with gains In both 

= uss?;o.Trt<.n»no. ™J srtool So™ ot th. post pto.ulns ..r. 

summer programs. 

3. Many Title 1 programs were found to be associated with decreases In 
absences on the part of the students in them. 

4. The following types of programs were associated with the greatest 
positive change: 

a. Pre-kindergarten programs 

b. Enriched primary and secondary summer school programs 

c. Pupil Personnel Services Teams, which dealt directly “|th 
problems of the students, particularly as they Involved the home environment 

d. Rejdlng Incentive Seminars, where students were given their own 
books to read and participated in discussion sessions regarding them 

e. A special summer social adjustment program for students who 
had not adjusted to regular classroom situations 
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f. SumuQer caniping programs » which broadened the outlook of 
culturally deprived children 

g. Special high schools for pregnant girls (Webster) and for 
getting dropouts back into school to complete their high school work (STAY) 

5. There was little correlation between estimated program effectiveness 
and the cost on a per-pupil basis* There was a wide range between the 
students in the various programs, as can be seen from the great differences 
in the evaluations by teachers in the performance and attitude of the students* 
The students in the Social Adjustment Program were much different from those 
in the Georgetown College Orientation Program, for example* A wide diversity 
of programs is essential to meet the needs of this target population* 

6* Three principal factors associated with the Student Evaluation Form 
emerged from the factor analyses of the data: School Adjustment, Classroom 

Performance, and Aggressive Leadership* 

7* The effect of home environm^t on school work did not emerge as a 
factor, and was found to be associated with clas£;room performance and school 
adjustment in varying combinations* Teachers associated this influence most 
highly with the item concerning favorable attitudes toward school* 

8* While the intercorrelations bet^^een the srme Items on the pre* and 
post^tests tended to be rather low (below 0*40), thv> stability cf the com- 
posite as judged from the consistent recurrence of the items in them was 
much greater,, and are therefore more appropriate for .measuring the effects 
of Title I programs than any single Item would be* 

9* When the classroom performance of the various grade groups is 
examined, it will be seen that there was a considerable difference between 
them and between boys and girls at various levels* Almost all of them moved 
in a positive direction over the period of this report except for two groups 
of girls -- the 10th- 12th grade group who changed in a negative direction, 
and the 7th-9th grade group which sliowed little or no change » 

10. When the School Adjastment Composite is examined by sex and grade 
group, it will be seen that it was the boys who changed most In the negative 
direction* The 10th- 12th grade boys changed most, while the 4th-6th grade 
group showed little or no change* 

11. Girls v:ere evaluated more favorably than boys on aiir.ort ever” Iter 
throughout the evaluation with the single exception of item 9 - health * 

12* In number of absences, boys exceeded girls over-all* Tne high 
school population showed an increase in number of days absent, while there 
was a decrease in the elementary schools* Identified students were absent 
more often than non- Identified ones* 
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13* The Pupil Personnel Team caseload was concentrated In the elementary 
grades and contained more boys than girls* The problem of slow learner occurred 
most frequently, followed by attendance* The pattern of problems differed 
greatly between grade groups, as well as between girls and boys* 

14* The number of personal books the Pupil Personnel Services Teams 
reported the student to have was found to be most closely associated with how 
much education his family wanted him to have. Also associated with these two 
variables were the observations of the Teams about the adequacy of the student's 
place to study, a home atmosphere conducive to school work, and neatness of the 
ho^e* For many students the number of books he had was associated with a posi* 
tive attitude toward school, 

15* Most parents of the identified students wanted their children to 
graduate from high school, A third of them vazited their children to get some 
college education* This desire appeared to be rather stable in the population 
regardless of the sex or grade of the child* Corresponding information was 
not known about non- identified students since this type of information was 
reported by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams, who dealt only with identified 
students* 

16* The Teams failed to find many emotional problems confronting this 
population* However, severe economic hardship appeared to be a major problem, 
more evident in the children in the lower grades than in the higher ones* 

17* Five factors emerged from the series of factor analyses of the Pupil 
Personnel Services Teams Evaluation Forms for the various groups of children* 
These were: Home Environment, Social Adjustment, Problems and Motivation^ Out 

of School Problems, and Aggressive Behavior, not necessarily in that order of 
strength* 

18, A regression analysis of the Pupil Personnel Services Teams Evalu- 
ation Forms for boys and girts In junior high school showed that students 
with behavioral problems were the ones that came to the attention of the 
school principal and were the ones most likely to be in the Teams' priority 
group for attention, 

19, Instructional teacher aides were, on the average, married women 
under 39 years of age, with one or more children of their own at home* Most 
had completed high school and had had experience working with children, cut 
had no aspirations Cor becoming teachers* There was more agreement between 
aides and principals (as differing from teachers) as to the duties performed 
by aides* Teachers tended to desire from aides more clerical duties than 
wonitoring or instructinnol assistance* 
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Recommendations for Future Action 



!• The programs which showed large negative changes In either classroom 
performance or school adjustment should be carefully examined to determine and 
remedy the causes, or dropped completely. Examples Include such programs as 
the Summer Occupational Orientation, Theater Workshop, and the Model School 
Division Teacher Training Instltutei 



2. The Student Evaluation Form should be continued In use for annual 
evaluations of each pupil In each target-area school. This will proy e a a 
for longitudinal studies. Any modifications to this form should be In the 
nature of additions to make It more useful In evaluating students In behav- 
ioral terms related to the specific objectives of Title I programs. 



3. The Pupil Personnel Services Teams Evaluation Form should also be 
continued In use for annual evaluations of Identified students. This form 
should be used to continuously evaluate the urgent needs of the Identified 
student population with the objective of making Title I programs more respon- 
slvQ to the needs of such students# 



4. The system of student evaluation by classroom teachers should be 
extended to all students In public schools, using automated data handling 
techniques as much as possible to relieve the clerical work load. It would 
then be possible to study the effects of all programs as well as various 
administrative decisions over a longer period of time than Is possible at 
present. 

5. The number of schools and students In the target area should be 
substantially reduced In order to concentrate the effects of Title I on a 
smaller group. 

6. More efforts should be made to Involve the parents of the students 
In the target schools In school programs and activities, particularly the 
parents of students who have been Identified as potential dropouts. 
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6.29 


o7-6 


22.00 


6.21 


67-7 


24.4? 


5.74 


67-8 


22.55 


7.71 


67-9 


21.09 


4.58 


67-10 


24.36 


6.01 


67-1 i 


25.00 


10. 76 


67- 12 


24.81 


11.80 


67-13 


29.04 


11.59 


67-14 


33.08 


9.81 


67-15 


20.77 


10.07 


67-16 


30.98 


12.21 


67-17 


29.42 


12.59 


6 7-18 


30.77 


1 1.86 


67-AB5 


33.52 


21.05 


68-1 


26.23 


4.77 


68-2 


26.36 


4.74 


66-3 


22.07 


4.11 


o8-4 


23.36 


5.03 


68-5 


26.04 


4. 76 


68-6 


20.98 


3.83 


68-7 


23.93 


5.91 


68-8 


21.92 


6.67 


68-9 


20.98 


2.93 


68-10 


21.87 


6.52 


68-1 1 


25.59 


8. 83 


68-12 


27.73 


11.48 


68-13 


25.32 


10.69 


68-14 


32.43 


8.01 


68-15 


25.79 


11.67 


63-16 


27.43 


10.09 


68-17 


29.20 


J 0. 38 


68-18 


31.38 


7. 78 


68-A8S 


27.88 


21.26 
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55 

55 

55 

54 

55 

55 

52 

51 

55 

55 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

51 

52 

52 

44 

56 

56 

55 

55 

56 

56 

55 

53 

54 

55 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

51 



Table A-l(b) 

#430 STAY PROGR/*M (SUMMER) 



Y£AR-irCH 


MtAN 


SIO OEVIATK 


67-1 


23.82 


6. 52 


07-2 


23.82 


6. 04 


67-3 


20.29 


1.71 


6 7-4 


20.59 


4.89 


67-5 


21.47 


5.58 


6 7-6 


20.88 


4.52 


67-7 


23.64 


6.03 


67-6 


19.12 


7.12 


67-9 


19.41 


4.22 


67-10 


20.38 


6.21 


67-11 


32.65 


7.51 


67-12 


32.06 


11.49 


67-13 


27.06 


10.60 


67-14 


26.18 


7.69 


67-15 


30.29 


9.69 


67-16 


23.24 


10.93 


67-17 


26.06 


7.04 


67-18 


32. 12 


7.40 


o7-ABS 


21.75 


14.68 


68-1 


23.27 


5.87 


68-2 


23.78 


5.60 


60-3 


20.51 


3.48 


68-4 


21.19 


3.99 


68-5 


21.00 


5.56 


68-6 


20.46 


3.01 


68-7 


21.31 


4.09 


68-8 


16.59 


6.41 


68-9 


19.9^ 


3.<«0 


68-iO 


19.03 


5.78 


6 8-11 


30.57 


9. 20 


68-12 


32.97 


9.31 


68-13 


24.92 


9. 19 


68-H 


31.14 


8.70 


68-15 


29.68 


U.47 


6 8-16 


24.22 


11.09 


68-17 


28.51 


10.20 


68-18 


26.9 f 


8.87 


68-A8S 


23.29 


22.45 
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ERIC 



34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

33 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

33 

34 

34 

33 

33 

32 

37 

36 

35 

36 

37 

37 

35 

32 

36 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

31 



Table A- 1(c) 

mo JOINT PUBLIC & PAROCHIAL- -15- 12 





KEAN 


67-1 


20.63 


67-2 


21 .38 


67-3 


19.69 


67-4 


22.31 


67-5 


19.68 


6 7-6 


21.56 


67-7 


20.94 


6 7-8 


17.14 


67-9 


20.63 


6 7-10 


19.06 


6 7-11 


31.33 


67-12 


39.38 


6 7-13 


21 .25 


67-14 


23.13 


67-15 


35.16 


67-16 


23.55 


6 7-17 


30.00 


6 7-18 


28.1 3 


67-A3S 


6.54 


6 8-1 


19.19 


68-2 


20.27 


68-3 


19.19 


68-4 


20.00 


68-5 


13.65 


68-6 


19.19 


6 8-7 


19.43 


68-8 


15.14 


68-9 


18.65 


68-10 


16.49 


68-11 


31.67 


68-12 


38.38 


o8-13 


20.81 


68-14 


28.33 


08-15 


36.49 


68-16 


20.81 


68-17 


29.46 


68-18 


23.51 


60-A8S 


10.55 







STD DEVIATION N 

7,16 32 

7.38 32 

^.00 32 

b.23 32 

5.47 31 

5.15 32 

5.88 32 

7.63 28 

3.54 32 

5.30 32 

10.42 30 

9.82 32 

13.14 32 

12.03 32 

10.29 31 



10.82 

12.44 

12.03 

6.67 

7.22 

6.45 37 

4.33 

6.24 

6.31 

3.63 

5.91 

6.58 

3.47 



6.33 r 

8.78 
11.43 
9.24 

9.41 ^ 

1 I. 11 

9.24 37 

8.80 W 

9.49 3T 

12.27 9 
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Table A-l(d) 





M50 JHS 


COLLEGE PREP--GONZAGA 


VEAR-1 rCM 


MEAN 


STO DEVIATION 


67-1 


17,65 


5.62 


67-2 


19.41 


4. 29 


67-3 


18.24 


5.29 


6 7-4 


20.00 


5.00 


67-5 


16.47 


6.06 


67-6 


19.41 


4.29 


67-7 


18.82 


6. 00 


6?-8 


14.12 


6. 18 


67-9 


19.41 


4.29 


67-10 


17.06 


6.66 


67-U 


31.43 


8.64 


6 7-12 


41.88 


9.81 


67-13 


18.75 


8. 35 


67-lA 


28.1 3 


14. 71 


6 7-15 


40.6 3 


9.29 


67-16 


19.33 


8. 84 


67-17 


30.00 


12.65 


6 7-19 


21.25 


10.88 


67-ABS 


9.67 


4.25 


68-1 


16.89 


6. 08 


68-2 


17.58 


5.85 


68-3 


16.16 


5.70 


68-4 


18.28 


5.51 


66-5 


16.32 


6.02 


68-6 


17.84 


5.26 


68-7 


17.79 


5.37 


68-a 


13.11 


5.49 


68-9 


17.53 


4. 14 


68-10 


16.53 


5.65 


68-1 1 


33.44 


7. 11 


68-12 


41.11 


9.07 


68-13 


16.05 


5.89 


68-14 


31.05 


8.83 


68-15 


39.84 


9.39 


68-16 


14.58 


5.40 


68-17 


32.16 


11.43 


60 18 


21.58 


7.91 


68-A6S 


9.27 


8.00 
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17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

14 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

12 

19 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

Id 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

15 



Table A-l(e) 

U70 SUMMER OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 



YEAK-I rUM 


MEAN 


STO 


DtViATI 


67-1 


20.54 




5. 85 


67-2 


20.00 




5.72 


67-3 


17.86 




4.94 


67-4 


19. ll 




4. 78 


6 7-5 


18.57 




5.20 


6 7-6 


10.57 




3.53 


67-7 


18.95 




4.71 


67-8 


15.09 




6.08 


67-9 


17.86 




4.56 


6 7-10 


17. J2 




4. 86 


67-11 


34.07 




7.40 


67-12 


40.73 




9. 59 


67-13 


18.91 




9. 56 


67-14 


29.64 




9.22 


6 7-15 


38.89 




9.84 


67-16 


19,09 




9. 86 


6 7-17 


30.55 




11.45 


67-lH 


23.70 




8.75 


67-ADS 


10.50 




10.71 


68-1 


20,78 




5. 75 


68-2 


20.77 




5.63 


60-3 


18.3? 




4.83 


68-4 


19.57 




5.54 


60-5 


19.00 




5.75 


68-6 


19,60 




4. 22 


60-7 


19.18 




4. 80 


68-8 


14.85 




5 • 66 


68-9 


19.27 




4.48 


68-10 


18.33 




5.53 


68-11 


30.02 




5.58 


68-12 


36.55 




10. 50 


68-13 


21.81 




10.07 


68-14 


30.53 




6.93 


68-15 


35.46 




10.62 


68- 16 


21.29 




9.61 


68-17 


30.71 




9. ID 


68-18 


26.17 




8.95 


68-ABS 


17.16 


17 b 

A. 7 


42.64 
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56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

52 

53 

56 

56 

54 

55 

55 

55 

54 

55 

55 

54 

48 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

57 

55 

60 

60 

58 

58 

58 

58 

59 

59 

59 

r 

49 



Table A-l(f) 

#500 PRIMARY SUMMER SCHOOL 



YhAH-lTEM 


K8AN 


STD OtVlATlON 


r4 


67-1 


23.00 


5.92 


695 


bl-2 


29.7 8 


5. 70 


695 


67-3 


21.35 


9.82 


699 


6 7-^ 


23.1 3 


5.27 


693 


6 7-6 


20.90 


5. 29 


699 


67-6 


21.96 


9.83 


695 


6 7-7 


29.07 


5. 91 


612 


67-8 


. ..53 


6.98 


626 


67-9 


JO. 03 


3. 32 


693 


67-10 


20.2 3 


5.62 


693 


67-U 


31 .80 


10.00 


621 


67-12 


33.85 


11.31 


629 


6 7-13 


29.18 


10. 18 


632 


67-1^ 


28.08 


10.09 


620 


67-15 


31.26 


11.00 


621 


67-16 


25.3? 


1 1. 37 


631 


67-1 / 


27.59 


10.95 


625 


67-lS 


31.21 


10.97 


620 


6 ?-A3S 


9.76 


10. 86 


571 


68-1 


23.07 


6.62 


675 


68-2 


23.39 


6.01 


675 


68-3 


21.36 


9.91 


672 


68-<f 


22.63 


5.95 


6 73 


6H-5 


20.77 


5.25 


6 79 


6 8-6 


21.98 


5. 10 


o75 


6 8-7 


23.9 5 


6.28 


669 


68-8 


17.20 


6. 79 


661 


68-9 


20.0? 


3.68 


660 


68-10 


20.11 


5.35 


660 


68-11 


31.21 


10.06 


656 


68-12 


39.97 


11.56 


669 


68-13 


23.38 


10.95 


667 


68-19 


20.73 


10. 67 


662 


68-lb 


31.95 


11. 59 


663 


6 8-16 


29.89 


11.96 


6 70 


60-17 


28.29 


10. 79 


668 


68-18 


29.63 


10. 33 


663 


68-A8S 


8.79 


22. 86 


550 
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Table A-l{g) 

#520 THEATER WORKSHOPS 



yLAR-lTE.M 


NEAVJ 


STLr OEVIATII 


67-1 


16.3? 


6. 84 


6 7-2 


16.32 


6. 84 


6 7-3 


13.79 


5.07 


67-4 


13.95 


6.58 


6 7-5 


14.74 


5. 13 


67-6 


14.21 


5.07 


6 7-7 


16.32 


8,31 


67-0 


13.09 


6.08 


67-9 


16.32 


4.96 


67-10 


15. ?6 


6.12 


67-11 


30.00 


10.00 


6 7-12 


40.56 


11.62 


67-13 


17.06 


8.49 


6 7-14 


56 .4 7 


H.62 


67-15 


42.35 


8.31 


6 7-16 


20.56 


9.38 


67-17 


38.82 


9.28 


6 7-18 


21.67 


10.98 


67-AOS 


6.6 4 


5. 37 


68-1 


17.32 


6- 36 


6 6-2 


16.3 / 


5.79 


60-3 


19.79 


4.80 


68-4 


19.16 


6.27 


68-5 


17.32 


6.34 


68-6 


17.53 


6.29 


6 0-7 


16.72 


6,68 


6 8-8 


13.78 


5.98 


6^3-9 


17.26 


5.73 


68-10 


18.11 


6,92 


68-11 


?8.95 


5.67 


68-1? 


36.37 


9,46 


68-13 


20.68 


8. 76 


68-14 


36.16 


8.96 


68-13 


37.11 


IC.71 


o8-l6 


23.05 


1 1.02 


68-1/ 


36.42 


8.15 


6 0-18 


22.05 


11.37 


68-AOS 


6.00 


6.49 
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19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

17 

18 

17 

17 

17 

18 

17 

18 

II 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

14 



Table A-l(h) 

#530 GEORGETOWN COLLEGE ORIENTATION 



YfcAR“I TE»M 


MEAN 


STO DEVIATK 


6 7-1 


13.85 


6.50 


67-2 


15.00 


6.50 


67-3 


15.71 


5. 14 


67-4 


15.00 


5. 19 


67-5 


13.57 


4.97 


6 7-6 


17.14 


4.69 


67-7 


15.00 


5.22 


67-8 


16.67 


4.92 


67-9 


16.43 


6.33 


67-10 


13.57 


4.97 


6 7-11 


33.8 5 


6.50 


67-12 


45.00 


7.60 


6 7-1 i 


16.43 


7.45 


67-14 


28.57 


12.31 


67-15 


44.29 


7.56 


67-16 


14.29 


6.46 


67-17 


30.00 


10.38 


67-18 


18-57 


6.63 


67-ABS 


21.36 


30. 87 


68-1 


16.43 


8.4? 


68-2 


14.29 


6.46 


6B-3 


15.00 


5. 19 


6 8-4 


14.29 


5.14 


68-5 


12.14 


4.26 


68-6 


13.57 


4.97 


6 8-7 


12.36 


6. 11 


68-8 


12.31 


4.39 


68-9 


15.00 


5. 19 


68-10 


13.57 


6.33 


68-11 


33.57 


11.51 


68-12 


40.71 


11.41 


68-13 


19.29 


7.30 


68-14 


32.86 


14.37 


68-15 


39.29 


13.28 


68-16 


17.14 


7.26 


68-17 


33.57 


13.36 


68-18 


17.14 


8.25 


68-A6S 


13.30 


15.39 
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13 

L4 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

14 

14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

10 



Table A-l(i) 

#540 SECONDARY SCHOOL ENRICHMENT 



YEAR-Il EM 


VEAN 


3TU OEVIATK 


c^ 

1 


19.69 


6.16 


67-2 


20.31 


6.42 


67-3 


18.44 


4.07 


67-4 


20.00 


5.91 


6?-5 


18.59 


5.60 


6 7-6 


18.59 


5. 31 


67-7 


20.00 


5.91 


67-3 


17.34 


6.72 


67-9 


10.75 


4.18 


67-10 


17.50 


5.91 


67-11 


31.72 


9.35 


67-12 


37.81 


11.47 


67-13 


21.09 


11.14 


67-14 


31.41 


9.41 


67-15 


35.16 


10.98 


67-16 


22.19 


10.46 


67-17 


30.95 


1 1.03 


67-L8 


25.63 


8.52 


6 7-ABS 


10.22 


11.42 


68-1 


19.65 


7.25 


68-2 


19.74 


7.09 


68-3 


18>68 


5. 18 


68-4 


19.30 


6.53 


68-5 


17.90 


6.99 


68-6 


13.65 


5.20 


68-7 


19.30 


6.36 


68-8 


15.93 


6.06 


68-9 


18.31 


4.30 


63-10 


17.14 


5.96 


60-11 


32.33 


8. 75 


68-12 


38.47 


10.92 


68-13 


21 .47 


9.76 


68-14 


28.85 


9.67 


68-15 


36.53 


11.84 


68-16 


19.93 


9.59 


68-17 


30.70 


10. 70 


68-18 


24.56 


10.84 


68-AOS 


13.97 


1 7.68 
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64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

63 

64 

54 

71 

72 

72 

71 

71 

72 

69 

67 

70 

71 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

71 

71 

71 

58 



Table A-l(j) 

<t550 MORNING PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 





^T A\ 


STD DEVIATION 


67“ 1 


22.94 


6. 7C 


67-2 


23.0 8 


6.44 


0 7-3 


21.18 


5.61 


07-6 


2?.06 


4.75 


67-5 


20.29 


5.17 


o7-6 


21.1 H 


4. 74 


0 7-7 


22. ?1 


6. 60 


6 7-8 


19, R5 


7. 39 


07-9 


20.00 


2.44 


6 7-10 


20.74 


5.81 


67-11 


29,39 


10. 65 


67-1? 


33.'"‘8 


1 3. CO 


67-13 


23.4 3 


11.88 


67-14 


33.5 « 


11.24 


6 ?- 1 5 


33.13 


12.33 


67-16 


26,91 


10.69 


67-17 


31.34 


11.40 


6 7-18 


27.31 


1 0. 5 3 


67-A8S 


8.29 


7.95 


68-1 


2? .46 


7,36 


08-2 


22.3? 


6. 67 


08-3 


)9.86 


5. 56 


08-4 


22.03 


5. 84 


b8-5 


20.87 


6. 80 


6 8-0 


21.88 


4.93 


68-7 


21.91 


6,52 


6 8-8 


17.73 


7, 19 


) b - 9 


19.13 


4. n 


0 8-10 


19.86 


6. 3C 


68-11 


29.28 


11.02 


08-12 


32.90 


1 1. 89 


68-1 5 


2 1 . 3 5 


U. 69 


68-14 


33.19 


10.50 


OS-15 


31.32 


11.96 


08-16 


25.36 


1 1, 95 


o8- 1 r 


31.04 


9.40 


68-lS 


26.47 


1 1. 56 


08 -ARS 


8. 93 


6.87 
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68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

60 

65 

68 

68 

66 

68 

67 

67 

67 

68 

67 

67 

59 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

68 

66 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

68 

69 

67 

f>8 

56 



Table A-l(k) 

#560 SPECIAL ORIENTATION FOR 6m GRADERS 



y£Ar<-l It M 


MEAN 


SIU DtVfATION 


67-1 


22,27 


6.85 


67-2 


22.27 


6. 85 


67-3 


19,55 


3. 75 


6 7- A 


20.91 


6. 10 


67-5 


20.00 


6. 1 1 


6 7— 6 


20.00 


36 


67-7 


21.82 


6.64 


67-8 


16.82 


7. 16 


67-9 


20.00 


3.09 


67-10 


1 8 . 6 A 


5.60 


67-11 


35.00 


8.0? 


67-12 


38 ,6^ 


11.67 


67-13 


23.1 8 


11.29 


67-1^ 


25.^5 


9.63 


67-15 


37.27 


10. 77 


67-16 


21.82 


11.81 


67-17 


27.2 / 


11.20 


67-18 


26.82 


12. 11 


67-AtiS 


6.19 


4.87 


68-1 


18.0^ 


5. ’68 


68-2 


19.23 


5.49 


68-3 


18.^6 


4. 70 


68-^ 


19.52 


6. 19 


68-5 


18. 4A 


5.28 


68-6 


17.96 


4.00 


68-7 


18. A? 


6. 15 


68-8 


13.60 


5.44 


66-9 


17.3? 


4.70 


68-10 


17.6^- 


6.32 


68-11 


3A.28 


10.39 


68-12 


^1.^2 


11.14 


68-13 


17.83 


8.71 


68-K 


30.28 


11.48 


68-15 


38.68 


9.56 


66-16 


18.05 


8.89 


68-17 


32.68 


7.41 


68-18 


22.28 


8.15 


68-ABS 


8.05 


8. 84 
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o 




22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

2? 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

16 

25 

26 

26 

25 

25 

26 

2^ 

25 

25 

26 

25 

26 

2^ 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

21 



Table A-l(l) 

#570 SUMMER CAMPING 



Y£AH-ITfcM 


Mi: AN 


STD OtVlATION 


N 


67-1 


24.60 


5.83 


374 


6T--2 


25.08 


5. 89 


3 74 


67-3 


22.1 1 


5.38 


375 


67-4 


24.01 


5. 43 


374 


67-5 


22.29 


5.67 


375 


67-6 


21 .7 1 


5.20 


375 


67-7 


24.11 


5.97 


372 


67-B 


20.08 


7.49 


366 


67-9 


20.54 


3.40 


373 


67-10 


21.25 


5. 83 


375 


67-11 


28.93 


10.29 


366 


67-12 


31.63 


12.14 


369 


67-13 


24.97 


11.05 


372 


6 7-14 


31.53 


10.40 


365 


0 7-15 


30.00 


11. 50 


367 


67-16 


27.76 


12.44 


371 


67-17 


28.68 


11.12 


372 


67-lB 


31.12 


10.35 


367 


67-A8S 


11.87 


13.00 


330 


68-k 


23.62 


6.32 


399 


68-2 


24.7 8 


5.81 


397 


68-3 


21 .60 


4.99 


399 


68-4 


23.27 


5.51 


398 


68-5 


21.91 


5.61 


399 


6B-6 


21.36 


4.59 


399 


66-7 


23.87 


6. 18 


395 


68-B 


19.07 


7.29 


391 


o8-9 


20.04 


3.65 


393 


68-10 


20.65 


5.45 


396 


6 8-11 


29.39 


10.62 


394 


68-12 


32.58 


11.82 


39 7 


68-13 


24.43 


10.81 


393 


68-14 


31.12 


10.34 


393 


68-15 


29.84 


11.41 


395 


68-16 


27.04 


11.70 


398 


68-17 


26.95 


10.60 


394 


68-18 


30. 5C 


10.64 


394 


68-ABS 


10.62 


12.40 


313 



18 o 
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Table A'l(m) 

#580 INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 



SfcF-VEAR-lT£M 


MEAN 


STD OEVIATli 


6 7-1 


18.93 


6.29 


6 7-2 


20.71 


6.63 


6 7-3 


17.50 


5.18 


6 7- <1 


2l.il 


5. 77 


6 7-5 


18.21 


5.48 


6 7-5 


20.71 


5. 39 


67-7 


18.93 


6.29 


6 7-8 


16.00 


6.45 


67-9 


18.2 1 


3.90 


67-10 


17.50 


5. 18 


6 7-11 


31 .92 


8.01 


6 7-12 


39.2 9 


9.79 


6 7-13 


21.07 


10.31 


67-14 


30.00 


10. 18 


67-15 


35.71 


9. 59 


67-16 


25.36 


11.05 


6 7-17 


30.36 


ll. 70 


67-18 


24.64 


9.99 


67-A8S 


9.27 


13. 15 


68-1 


18.19 


6.48 


6B-2 


18.15 


5.21 


68-3 


18.59 


4. 37 


o8-4 


19.77 


5.35 


68-5 


17.22 


5.47 


68-6 


18.56 


4.48 


68-7 


18.44 


5.34 


68-8 


15.93 


4. 77 


68-9 


18.96 


2.86 


68-10 


17.59 


7.03 


68-1 1 


31.30 


9.08 


68-12 


37.74 


11.02 


6 8-13 


22.07 


9.55 


68-14 


29.2? 


9.87 


68-15 


34.1 1 


11.44 


6S-16 


21.26 


8. 76 


68-17 


28.96 


11.06 


68-18 


24.04 


10.40 


68-A85 


4.74 


3.41 



184 
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o 




28 

28 

28 

27 

28 

28 

28 

25 

28 

28 

26 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

22 

27 

26 

27 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

19 



Table A-l(n) 

#600 VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 



YFAK-l TEM 


MEAN 


STD OeviATII 


6 7-1 


19.53 


7. 26 


67-^ 


20.00 


6. 76 


67-3 


13.57 


5.19 


6 7-^ 


20. 


5.97 


67-5 


1 7.H9 


6.31 


6 7-6 


19.01 


5. 89 


67-7 


19.30 


6. 17 


6 7-8 


15.77 


6.69 


67-9 


13.^5 


5.52 


67-10 


17.57 


6.0C 


6 7-11 


31.27 


6. 77 


67-U 


37.61 


11 . 01 


67-13 


21.13 


10.49 


67-1'^ 


30.56 


9.08 


67-13 


35.92 


1 0. 90 


67-16 


21.2 7 


10.55 


67-17 


29.29 


10. 94 


6 7-10 


2<f.l4 


10.42 


67-A8S 


6.B1 


7.04 


6 6-1 


19.45 


6. 99 


68-2 


19.69 


7.00 


68-3 


18.4? 


6. 05 


68-A 


19.51 


6. 67 


66-5 


16.94 


6.58 


66-6 


19.2 1 


5.53 


68-7 


18.9 5 


5.31 


68-8 


14.43 


6.42 


6H-9 


18.89 


4. 02 


68-10 


16.74 


6.64 


6H-1 1 


31.1 8 


8.64 


68-12 


37.37 


12.37 


68-13 


19.97 


10. 31 


68-U 


29.33 


9.31 


68-15 


37.21 


10. 84 


6 8-16 


21.79 


11.15 


68-1 7 


28.44 


10. 56 


60-18 


24.00 


10.51 


68-ArtS 


7.02 


6. 73 
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o 




?i 

71 

70 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

70 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

70 

70 

53 

77 

77 

78 

77 

77 

78 

76 

7 ^ 

75 

76 

77 

76 

76 

76 

77 

76 

75 

75 

59 



Table A>l(o) 



#610 


USD JHS 6 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTE 


YEAk-ITLM 




STU OBVIATION 


o7-l 


15.12 


5.53 


67-2 


17.0 / 


6.80 


6 7-3 


17.80 


6. 13 


67-4 


18.54 


5.27 


67-6 


14.63 


5.52 


67-6 


17.80 


4.75 


67-7 


16.83 


6.50 


67-8 


12.75 


5. 54 


67-9 


18.29 


3.81 


67-10 


14.63 


5-52 


6 7-U 


34.75 


9.33 


67-12 


43.17 


10.35 


67-13 


15.25 


7.84 


67-14 


32.00 


9.92 


6 7-13 


42.20 


9.36 


6 7-16 


18.29 


10.93 


67-17 


36.34 


11.99 


67-18 


18.29 


11.16 


67-A8S 


5.35 


4. 22 


6 8-1 


17. 2B 


6.85 


68-2 


18.64 


7.00 


68-3 


17.28 


5. 11 


68-4 


18.00 


5.49 


68-5 


16.19 


5. 38 


68-6 


18.93 


4. 54 


68-7 


13.14 


6. 37 


68-8 


14 .46 


6.23 


68-9 


18.81 


3.95 


68-10 


16.10 


5.41 


68-11 


32.93 


R. 02 


68-12 


41.67 


10.50 


68-13 


17.91 


9. 14 


68-14 


30.53 


9.21 


68-15 


39.91 


9.58 


68-16 


18.67 


b.34 


68-17 


33.60 


10.36 


68-18 


19,65 


9.92 


68-AKS 


11.00 


22.96 



18G 
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o 




41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

40 

41 

41 

40 

41 

40 

40 

41 

41 

41 

41 

37 

43 

42 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

41 

42 

42 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

27 



Table A-2 

STUDENT EVALUATION FORhB - MEANS AND STANDARD DEVlATIOtS 
SCHOOL YEAR 1967-68 PROGRAMS 



Table A-2(a) 

#244 EXPANSION OF LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 



S£h-YEAR-i TEM 


^^EAN 


5T0 DfcVIATlQN 


N 


67-1 


23.33 


5.76 


168 


bl-? 


26.05 


5.71 


168 


67-3 


21 .90 


4.76 


168 


67 4 


?3.05 


5.11 


167 


bl-'j 


21.55 


5.13 


168 


0 7- 6 


21.61 


4.81 


168 


67-7 


23.79 


5.80 


161 


bl-S 


18.67 


7. 10 


166 


bl-9 


20.06 


3.56 


167 


67-10 


20.48 


5. 36 


167 


67-11 


31.64 


10.37 


159 


6 7-1? 


33.40 


11.64 


159 


67-13 


25.38 


10.63 


160 


67-1^ 


29.19 


10. 78 


161 


67- IS 


31.01 


11.97 


159 


67-16 


26.7 3 


12. 85 


162 


67-17 


27.28 


11.03 


162 


67-ia 


30.61 


11.33 


164 


67-ABS 


10.30 


9.50 


149 


60-1 


23.51 


6.53 


172 


68-? 


23.70 


6.40 


171 


68-3 


20.52 


4.90 


170 


68-^ 


22. L6 


5.57 


172 


68-S 


20.77 


5. 19 


1 72 


6 8-6 


21.51 


4.59 


172 


68-7 


23.31 


6.22 


172 


66-8 


17.78 


7.08 


165 


66-9 


20.3 5 


3. 75 


170 


68-10 


19.95 


4.91 


171 


68-11 


32.02 


9. 70 


168 


68-1? 


34.77 


10.99 


168 


66-13 


23.64 


9.79 


169 


68-1^ 


29. J 1 


10.71 


168 


68-16 


31.56 


10.64 


167 


68-16 


26.76 


11.77 


169 


66-17 


29.11 


9. 75 


167 


68-18 


29.46 


10.25 


167 


68-AB6 


8.24 


8.68 


145 



o 

187 
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Table A-2(b) 

#247 BREAKFAST PROGRAM 



SCf'-Ye AR-I TEM MEAN STU OEVIATION N 



67-1 


22.79 


67-2 


23,51 


o7-3 


20.99 


6 7- 


22.A8 


67-5) 


20. 6A 


67-6 


20,73 


67-7 


21.89 


67-8 


19. A4 


67-9 


18,29 


6 7-10 


19.45 


67- 1 1 


27.35 


67-12 


32.20 


6 7-13 


23.64 


67-16 


32.84 


67-15 


29.91 


67-16 


24.55 


67-17 


30.74 


67-18 


26.4? 


67-AHS 


9.59 


68-1 


22.82 


68-2 


22.64 


68-3 


19.51 


68-<i 


21 .59 


68-5 


20.99 


68-6 


21.13 


68-7 


22.43 


68-8 


17.37 


66-9 


19.09 


6 8-10 


19.74 


68-11 


29.33 


68-12 


32.73 


68-13 


22. 75 


68-lA 


33. 72 


6 8-15 


30.45 


68-16 


25.44 


68-17 


32.01 


68-18 


27.49 


6R-A8S 


11.73 



6.20 


111 


5.66 


111 


5.55 


111 


5. 30 


109 


5. 63 


110 


5.02 


1 10 


6.11 


111 


6.95 


108 


4.24 


111 


5. 88 


110 


9.91 


107 


13. 15 


109 


11.39 


1 10 


10. 19 


109 


11.7? 


108 


11.14 


1 10 


9. 74 


108 


9. 58 


109 


8. 77 


94 


7,00 


118 


6.45 


118 


6.01 


117 


6.33 


118 


6.27 


118 


4.68 


118 


5.94 


1 16 


7.07 


115 


4. 15 


118 


6.07 


119 


9.95 


116 


11.70 


118 


10. 36 


lie 


10.41 


117 


11.93 


118 


11.10 


117 


10. 17 


116 


10. 53 


115 


12.91 


90 



185 
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Table A-2(c) 

#2/*9 SATURDAY MUSIC PROGRAM 



YLAk-l 1 EM 


MEA\ 


STD OLVIATII 


67-1 


23.39 


5.49 


67-2 


24.11 


5.65 


6 7-3 


21.07 


5.62 


t>7-4 


23.00 


5.40 


67-5 


20.18 


4.47 


o 7-6 


20.54 


4.01 


67-7 


24.29 


6. 28 


67-8 


16 .98 


6.96 


67-9 


20.93 


3.51 


6 7-10 


19.32 


5.56 


67-11 


31.27 


9.82 


6 7-12 


35.00 


9. 15 


67-13 


23.39 


8.37 


67-14 


30.00 


9.91 


67-15 


30.36 


9.02 


6 7-16 


24.11 


11.41 


6 7-17 


28.93 


10.21 


6 7-11 


28.93 


6.83 


67-ABS 


11.78 


12.54 


68-1 


22.9 3 


5.30 


68-2 


23.10 


5.68 


68- i 


21.21 


5.32 


68-4 


22.24 


5. 31 


66-5 


20.69 


5.25 


68-6 


20.83 


4. 74 


68-7 


23.28 


6. 32 


68-8 


17.32 


7.00 


6b-9 


20. 1 7 


3.97 


68-10 


19.83 


5. 13 


6 8-11 


29.66 


10.92 


68-12 


34.46 


12.02 


68-13 


22.93 


9.91 


08-14 


31.21 


9. 75 


0 8-15 


32.4 1 


9.24 


08-16 


24.21 


12.38 


6B-1 7 


30.35 


11.64 


6C-18 


28.07 


10.93 


oa-ABb 


9.33 


9. 57 
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A-20 



o 




56 

56 

56 

55 

56 

56 

56 

53 

54 

56 

55 

56 

56 

56 

55 

56 

56 

56 

49 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

57 

59 

56 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

57 

57 

57 

52 



Table A-2{d) 

«61 WEBuIER GIRLS' SCHOOL 



SEF-YEAR-ITEM 


MEAN 


STD DEVIATI< 


67-1 


23.24 


6.37 


67-2 


23*20 


6.34 


67-3 


20*38 


5.20 


67-4 


21.4! 


5.27 


67-5 


21.15 


6.02 


67-6 


20.12 


3.77 


67-7 


21.03 


5.75 


67-8 


18.5:^ 


6.87 


67-9 


20.39 


4.45 


67-10 


19.33 


6.43 


67-11 


28.51 


9.46 


67-12 


33.91 


12.69 


67-13 


22.93 


10.62 


67-14 


32.70 


9.97 


67-15 


32.83 


12.22 


67-16 


21.99 


10.26 


67-17 


31.62 


10.07 


67-18 


27.67 


9.05 


67-ABS** 






68-1 


20.38 


6. 33 


68-2 


21.41 


5.51 


68-3 


19.86 


3.85 


68-4 


20.78 


5.10 


68-5 


19.48 


5.32 


68-6 


20.39 


4.74 


68-7 


20.27 


5.52 


68-8 


17.80 


6.06 


68-9 


19.07 


5.20 


68-10 


18.81 


4.89 


68-11 


33.11 


9.21 


68-12 


38.68 


10.75 


68-13 


22.98 


10.00 


68-14 


30.54 


10.25 


68-15 


37.14 


10.61 


68-16 


20.39 


10.88 


68-17 


26.62 


12.31 


68-18 


24.93 


11.19 


68-ABS** 







! 

I 

** Data not availaMe i90 
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O 




N 

78 

78 

78 

78 

78 

78 

77 

76 

76 

76 

74 

74 

75 

74 

74 

75 

75 

74 

78 

78 

75 

76 

78 

76 

73 

73 

76 

76 

77 

76 

77 

73 

77 

76 

77 

77 



Table A-2(e) 
n62 STAY PROGRAM 



sef-year-ite;m 


MEAN 


STD DEVIaTK 


67-1 


22,22 


6.30 


67-2 


22,81 


6.22 


67-3 


19,60 


3.79 


67-4 


20,32 


5,68 


67-5 


21,11 


5.32 


67-6 


19,60 


4.42 


67-7 


20,92 


5469 


67-8 


18,53 


6.69 


67-9 


19,67 


4.51 


67-10 


19,34 


6.26 


67-11 


31,46 


7,80 


67-12 


35,55 


10.87 


67-13 


23,26 


9.23 


67-14 


29,46 


8.17 


67-15 


32,50 


10.43 


67-16 


21.57 


9.14 


67-17 


28.07 


7.97 


67-18 


28.22 


8.77 


67-ABS** 






68-1 


20,46 


6.74 


68-2 


20.78 


6.85 


68-3 


19.21 


4.07 


68-4 


20.06 


5.21 


68-5 


19.86 


6.21 


68-6 


18,99 


3.97 


68-7 


20.06 


5.10 


68-8 


16.63 


5.97 


68-9 


19.63 


3.31 


68-10 


18.12 


5.61 


68-11 


32.91 


9.49 


68-12 


36.99 


10.91 


68-13 


22.78 


10.71 


68-14 


30.93 


9.29 


68-15 


34.59 


10.78 


68-16 


21.65 


9.75 


68-17 


29.13 


8,18 


u8-18 


25.59 


9.30 



68-ABS** 



** Data not available iiJjL 



O 




N 

153 

153 

152 

152 

153 

153 

151 

150 

152 

152 

150 

153 

153 

150 

152 

152 

151 

152 

152 

152 

152 

152 

151 

150 

143 

122 

136 

149 

151 

150 

151 

150 

150 

151 

150 

150 
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Table A-2(f) 

#264 READING INCENTIVE SEMINARS 



TtM MtAN STi) OLVIAIIDN N 



6 7-1 


20.61 


6 7-2 


21.32 


6 7-3 


18.83 


67-4 


20.51 


67-6 


18.93 


6 7-6 


19.19 


67-7 


20.31 


67 -b 


17.01 


67-9 


18.53 


6 7-10 


17 . 9 ? 


67 -n 


31.38 


67-12 


36.28 


6 7-13 


21.1 7 


67-14 


29.9 5 


67-16 


34.85 


67-16 


21.99 


6 7-17 


29 . 5 A 


67-ia 


26.86 


67-A13S 


12.32 


68-1 


20.46 


68-2 


20.98 


0 8-3 


19.56 


68-4 


20.15 


o 8— 6 


19.20 


6 8-6 


19.19 


68-7 


19.49 


6 b -8 


16.01 


68-9 


13.66 


68-10 


18.1 1 


63-11 


32.15 


68-12 


36.53 


68-13 


21.76 


08-lA 


29.2 3 


68-18 


34.39 


68-16 


22.26 


68-17 


30.05 


68-18 


25.91 


68-AbS 


13.66 



6.60 


197 


6.33 


197 


5 . 1 7 


197 


5.95 


197 


5 . 75 


197 


5 . 38 


197 


6 . 15 


196 


6 . 78 


194 


4.45 


197 


6 . 08 


197 


8.95 


195 


11.09 


196 


10.29 


196 


10.25 


196 


11.02 


194 


IC . 84 


196 


11.37 


195 


10 . 12 


194 


13 . 3 ? 


157 


6 . 13 


213 


6 . 04 


213 


4.90 


213 


5.32 


212 


5.96 


213 


4.05 


212 


4.97 


210 


5.64 


206 


3.51 


210 


6.00 


209 


9 . 36 


211 


11.68 


210 


9.01 


212 


8.91 


211 


11.24 


212 


9.41 


211 


9.46 


212 


8.77 


211 


15.77 


160 



192 

A-23 




Table A-2(g) 

#281 URBAN SERVICE CORPS - CLOTHING 



S£F-Yfc AR-1 lEK STD DEVIATION N 



67-1 


24,3l 


67-;? 


25,38 


67-i 


22,2 7 


0 7-4 


23,84 


67-5 


22.66 


6 7-6 


22.10 


o7-7 


24.7 4 


67-8 


21.86 


6 7-9 


20.64 


6 7-10 


21.10 


6 7-11 


30.79 


67-12 


32.0 0 


67-13 


25.11 


67-14 


29.06 


67-13 


29.13 


67-16 


31.64 


67-17 


27.50 


6 7-18 


31.79 


67-AflS 


17.04 


6H-1 


24.48 


68-2 


25.14 


68-3 


22.12 


68-4 


23.58 


68-5 


22.7? 


68-6 


22.11 


o8-7 


24.27 


6B-6 


20.04 


Ob-9 


20.55 


08 -LO 


21.14 


68-11 


29.90 


68-12 


31.65 


68-13 


24.65 


6 8-14 


29.56 


6 8-15 


28.94 


6 8-16 


31.00 


68-1 7 


27. 5H 


68-lE 


31.32 


68-A8S 


16.2/ 



6.07 


825 


5.99 


824 


5,30 


820 


5,68 


820 


5.87 


820 


5, 18 


824 


6. 10 


787 


7,28 


795 


4.00 


822 


5.88 


824 


10. 71 


799 


ii.ao 


809 


10. 76 


808 


11.31 


800 


11.39 


801 


12.44 


812 


11.04 


809 


10.97 


009 


17.08 


746 


6. 13 


884 


5.97 


030 


5.02 


88? 


5. 42 


880 


5. 74 


883 


4.97 


884 


6. 13 


880 


7.41 


862 


3. 3? 


869 


5.44 


871 


10.61 


871 


12.25 


871 


10.88 


870 


10.62 


871 


11.48 


866 


12.07 


876 


10.33 


874 


11.14 


871 


23. 51 


762 
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Table A-2(h) 

#281 URBAN SERVICE CORPS - GLASSES 



YEAR-I FEN, 


KEAN 


sru DEVIATION 


N 


67- 1 


23.01 


6. 08 


166 


o7-? 


23.58 


6.04 


165 


6 7- 3 


2l.l<» 


5.21 


166 


67-4 


22.^1 


5. 95 


166 


67-b 


20.78 


6. 03 


166 


6 7-6 


21 1 


5.43 


166 


67-7 


23.0^ 


6.23 


161 


67-3 


18.63 


7.14 


160 


6 7-9 


20.3 6 


3.29 


165 


67-10 


19.1 5 


6.07 


166 


6 7-1 1 


33.70 


10. 51 


162 


6 7-12 


36.5 2 


1 1. 75 


164 


6 7-13 


23.9^ 


11.67 


165 


67-U 


27.35 


10. 38 


162 


67-15 


31 .?e 


12. 12 


163 


6 7-16 


25.1 5 


11.29 


165 


67-17 


28.11 


10. 71 


164 


67-18 


29.63 


10. as 


164 


67-A6S 


12 .86 


16.02 


152 


68-1 


22.20 


6.48 


176 


6C-2 


23.00 


6.07 


176 


6F3-3 


20. 7A 


h.57 


175 


6B-^ 


22.22 


5.24 


176 


68-5 


20.28 


5.48 


176 


68-6 


21. Oh 


4.69 


176 


68-7 


22. OB 


6.07 


172 


68-8 


17.26 


6.83 


166 


68-9 


20.05 


3. 15 


173 


68-10 


19.66 


5.53 


174 


68-11 


31.40 


9.56 


171 


63-12 


34.72 


11.38 


174 


6H-13 


22.45 


9.26 


173 


6H-1 A 


29.1 8 


9. 59 


168 


68-15 


32.58 


10.93 


171 


68-16 


24.99 


10.52 


172 


68-1 7 


29.54 


10.14 


170 


60-lB 


28.04 


9. 37 


1 70 


66-Af3S 


11.35 


13.65 


149 
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Table A--2(l) 



mi 


URBAN SERVICE 


CORPS - HEARING 


Yh.M<-lTCK 


MEAN 


STD OEVIAT lUN 


o7-l 


22.1 1 


7.25 


6 7-? 


23.8 5 


6.50 


b7~3 


19.29 


4. 75 


6 7~4 


21 .43 


3.63 


0 7~5 


20.00 


5.77 


b7'6 


25.71 


5. 14 


6 7-7 


22.50 


6.22 


6 7-6 


15.81 


6.69 


67-9 


20.71 


2.67 


6 7-10 


1 7.86 


4. 26 


6 7-11 


36.1 5 


8. 70 


6 7-12 


38.46 


9. P7 


o7-13 


19.29 


8.29 


67-14 


20.77 


0. 62 


6 7-15 


32.50 


12. 15 


67-16 


21.4 3 


9. 49 


6 7-17 


25.38 


11.98 


67-1 a 


27.14 


11.39 


6 7-A3S 


8.92 


5.48 


ob-l 


22.67 


7.04 


68-2 


23.33 


6.17 


68-3 


21 .43 


5. 3b 


66-4 


21.31 


5. 16 


6 6- b 


19.13 


7.99 


66-6 


26.00 


5.07 


6 8-7 


23.5 7 


6.33 


68-8 


17.33 


7.99 


66-9 


21.31 


3. 52 


68-10 


13.00 


5.61 


68-11 


32.86 


8.25 


63-12 


35.3 3 


9.90 


6S-13 


21.11 


7. <i3 


6 ‘-14 


22.67 


11.00 


6 8-15 


33.57 


13.16 


68-16 


24.67 


12.46 


6 8-17 


26.6 7 


8. 16 


68-18 


29.33 


9.61 


68-A8S 


6.31 


5.18 
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o 




13 

13 

14 

14 

13 

14 

12 

12 

14 

14 

13 

13 

14 

13 

12 

14 

13 

14 

12 

15 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

13 



Table A-2(J) 

#283 PUPIL PERSONNEL TEAM WORKLOAD 



SbF-YEAR- IT tfl STO UEVIATIUN N 



67-1 


24 .25 


6 7-2 


24.^7 


6 7-3 


21 .92 




23.45 


67-5 


21.98 


67-6 


21.85 


67-7 


24.06 


67-8 


20.45 


67-9 


20.50 


67- 1C 


21 .07 


6 7-11 


?0.61 


67-12 


32.4 0 


67-13 


24.53 


67-U 


28.92 


67-15 


29.48 


67-16 


27.77 


6 7-17 


28 .07 


6 7-18 


31 .05 


67-A0S 


15.50 


6 8-1 


23.84 


68-2 


24.61 


68-i 


21 .53 


68-4 


23.0? 


68-5 


21 .94 


68-6 


21 .70 


68-7 


24. or 


68-8 


19.28 


68-9 


20.1 5 


68- IC 


20.54 


68-1 1 


30.^4 


6 8-12 


32.6^ 


6 8-13 


24 .6*' 


68-14 


29.5? 


68-15 


29.77 


08- 16 


27.46 


68-17 


28.3 3 


68-18 


30. 7C 


6B-A8S 


13. U 



6. C5 


610 


5.85 


610 


5.30 


608 


5. 53 


608 


5,60 


610 


4. 96 


610 


5,98 


586 


7.11 


5'84 


3.56 


606 


5,88 


609 


11.02 


589 


12. 32 


600 


10,97 


600 


10.92 


591 


11.71 


596 


12.0? 


601 


11.19 


601 


10. 48 


599 


17.8? 


544 


6, 26 


664 


5.91 


664 


4.90 


662 


5.37 


6 6 3 


5.81 


663 


4.9 3 


661 


6. 15 


654 


?. 22 


643 


3.83 


652 


5.51 


654 


10. 12 


647 


11.58 


657 


10. 4P 


654 


10. 22 


651 


11.28 


650 


1 1. It 


657 


10.35 


651 


10, oP 


646 


1 7. 55 


557 
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Table A-2(k) 

#284 FUTURE FOR JIMMY 



YF.AK~l TEM 


MEAN 


sro olviatiqn 


N 


o7-L 


2uao 


6.35 


150 


6 7'^? 


22.93 


6. 30 


150 


67-3 


20.6 3 


5. 15 


150 


tj 7-^1 


21.73 


5.76 


150 


6 7-d 


20.7 3 


5.69 


150 


6 7-6 


20.9 3 


5.23 


150 


67-7 


21 .88 


6.30 


149 


67-8 


18. 4R 


6.80 


145 


6 7-9 


19,66 


4. 73 


148 


67-10 


19.53 


5.95 


150 


6 7-11 


30.3 3 


10.58 


150 


6 7-12 


34.53 


12. 35 


15C 


67-13 


23.36 


11.43 


149 


6 7-1 A 


30.0 7 


10.96 


150 


6 7-16 


33.29 


U. 77 


149 


a7-l6 


24 .0? 


10. 94 


150 


67-17 


29.67 


11. 14 


150 


6 7-18 


28.66 


8.67 


149 


67-A3S 


12.0? 


12.83 


131 


68-1 


21.90 


6.18 


156 


68-2 


22.4 7 


5.95 


156 


68-3 


19.9 6 


4. 39 


157 


66-^ 


21.16 


5.31 


157 


6H-5 


20.25 


5. 72 


157 


6B-6 


20.59 


4.26 


157 


6 8-7 


21 .82 


5.49 


153 


68-8 


15.05 


6.00 


146 


68-9 


19,1 3 


4.01 


150 


68-10 


18.56 


5.42 


154 


68-11 


30. 7H 


9,69 


153 


68-12 


35.83 


11.21 


157 


68-13 


22.40 


9. 54 


156 


6 B- 1 ^ 


29.75 


10.21 


155 


68-16 


33.78 


11. 72 


155 


6R-16 


22.79 


11.04 


156 


68-1 7 


28.68 


9. 82 


152 


6 8-18 


28.46 


9. 74 


153 


68-ADS 


13. 2S 


23. 31 


133 
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Table A-2(l) 

#285 WIDENING HORIZONS 



YtAR~[ rtM 


MfcAN 


STU UtVIATli 


67-1 


18.64 


7.02 


67-? 


19.32 


6. 61 


67-3 


19. 32 


6.95 


67-4 


?0.00 


6.47 


67-5 


18.41 


7. 13 


6 7-6 


18.86 


4.93 


67-7 


1 3*60 


6.01 


6 7-8 


16.74 


H. 37 


67-9 


18.B6 


5. 38 


67-10 


IB. 18 


7,24 


67-U 


30.23 


11.44 


67-1? 


37.95 


12.31 


67-13 


21.16 


10. 20 


67-14 


29.77 


10. 80 


67-15 


37.50 


11.84 


67-i6 


21.59 


12.00 


6 7-17 


30.23 


10. 53 


67-i 8 


23.4 1 


9. 14 


67-ABS 


11.86 


16. 30 


68-1 


18.82 


6.53 


68-2 


19.41 


6. 14 


6B-3 


18.24 


5.18 


68-4 


17.96 


5.77 


68-5 


16.6 7 


5.89 


68-0 


19.0? 


4.5 8 


60-7 


18.04 


5.66 


68-8 


15.51 


7.09 


68-9 


17.65 


5. 13 


68-10 


15.69 


6.40 


68-il 


32.20 


8.40 


68-1? 


40.00 


10.39 


68-13 


18.43 


10.27 


68-14 


30.98 


9.22 


60-15 


40.20 


10. 10 


68- 1 0 


19.24 


9.10 


68-1 7 


?9.80 


11.91 


60-18 


21.80 


8.96 


68-AOS 


10.49 


I5r 18 
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o 

ERIC 



4 ^ 

44 

44 

44 

43 

43 

44 

44 

43 

44 

43 

43 

44 

44 

43 

44 

37 

51 

51 

51 

49 

51 

51 

51 

49 

51 

51 

50 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

50 

39 



Table A-2(in) 

#324 SPECIAL AIDES, "MODEL" MODEL SCHOOLS 



YEAK-lltM 


MEAN 


STD DEVIATION 


N 


bJ-l 


23.36 


6.46 


229 


bl-2 


2^*06 


6.46 


229 


6 7-3 


21.62 


5.34 


229 


6 7— 4 


23.67 


5.67 


229 


67-5 


21.2? 


6.23 


229 


6 7-6 


22.2 7 


5.b3 


229 


6 7-7 


23.91 


6.63 


220 


67-8 


19. 6A 


7,76 


220 


67-9 


20.79 


4.11 


229 


6 7-10 


20.00 


6. 00 


229 


6 7-11 


33.5 0 


10. 76 


226 


67-12 


35.3 5 


L2.00 


228 


67-13 


22 .89 


10,82 


225 


6 7-1^ 


27.8 3 


11.44 


226 


67- lb 


31.69 


12.46 


225 


67-16 


26 .77 


12.95 


226 


6 7-17 


27.42 


11.90 


225 


6 7-18 


30.6? 


11.75 


225 


67-Ab6 


15.3 1 


18.34 


204 


68-1 


23.05 


8.39 


237 


68-2 


?3.47 


6, 31 


236 


66-3 


21.2 7 


5.06 


236 


68-^ 


22.60 


6. 10 


235 


68-5 


20.81 


6.03 


236 


68-6 


21.40 


5.41 


235 


68-7 


22.91 


6.47 


237 


68-H 


19.05 


7.59 


237 


68-9 


20.13 


3. 74 


237 


68-13 


20.40 


5. 89 


237 


68-11 


30.97 


10.85 


234 


68-12 


34.45 


12.36 


?34 


68-13 


23.41 


11.48 


2 34 


63- 1 


30.28 


1 1. 29 


237 


68-15 


31.79 


12.25 


236 


68-16 


27.38 


12. 75 


237 


68- 1 7 


20.21 


11.47 


237 


68-13 


26.77 


10,84 


23 7 


o8-AriS 


12.02 


25.29 


179 
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Table A-2(n) 

#325 TEACHER AIDES AND ASSISTANTS, hBD 



YtAK-f TL-M 


ME AM 


STD DEVIATION 


n 


67-1 


22.22 


6.47 


855 


hl-l 


22.70 


6. 52 


853 


67-3 


20.47 


5. 08 


854 


67-^ 


22.00 


5.74 


854 


67-3 


20.75 


6.31 


854 


6 7-6 


20.7 7 


4.90 


855 


67-7 


22.29 


6. 03 


837 


67-8 


19.18 


6. 83 


818 


67-9 


19.30 


3.89 


851 


6 7-10 


19 .20 


6. 16 


852 


67-H 


30.94 


9. 85 


841 


67-1? 


34c^ 0 


12.25 


848 


67-13 


22.96 


10. 42 


844 


67-U 


29.49 


9.67 


847 


o 7- 1 5 


33.03 


1 1. 79 


842 


67-16 


24.24 


LI. 19 


845 


67-17 


29.05 


10. 58 


845 


67-16 


27.93 


10.39 


342 


67-ABS 


14.77 


16. lb 


718 


68-1 


21.30 


5.54 


908 


oS-2 


22.20 


5.35 


908 


60-3 


20.44 


3. 65 


907 


60-4 


21.68 


4«40 


906 


68-5 


20.7 J 


5.05 


908 


68-6 


20.83 


3.82 


907 


68-7 


21.66 


5.01 


904 


68-8 


17.35 


5.36 


889 


68-9 


19.98 


2.57 


901 


68-10 


19.59 


4. 44 


903 


68-1 L 


31 .27 


7.51 


905 


68-12 


34.17 


9. 32 


904 


6B- 13 


23.55 


7.2 7 


904 


68-14 


29.90 


7.56 


905 


68-15 


31.76 


9. 34 


906 


68-16 


25.47 


9. 00 


907 


68-17 


28.97 


7.89 


907 


68-18 


27.85 


8. 15 


906 


68-A6S 


12.90 


15.35 


619 
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Table A-2(o) 

^^29 ENGLISH IN EVERY CLASSROOM 



bcF-YEAR-lTEM MtAN 



SrU DCVUTION 



67-1 

67-2 

67-3 

67-^ 

67-6 

6 7-6 

67-7 

67“ y 

67-9 

67-10 

67-11 

6 7-12 

67-13 

67-U 

67-13 

67-16 

6 7-17 

67-18 

67- ADS 

68 - 1 
68-2 
60-3 
68 -^ 
68-6 
68-6 
68-7 
68-8 
68-9 
68-10 
6 8-11 
6 8-12 
68-13 
o8-l^ 
b8-13 
68-16 
68-17 
68-18 
68-A8S 



22.36 

22.72 
20.33 
21.87 
21 .33 
20.71 
22.23 
19.60 

19.30 

19.49 
30.08 
33.76 

23.92 
29.67 

32.50 
23.81 

29.05 
27.64 

14.93 

21.40 

21.46 
20.19 

21.31 

20.73 
20.44 

21.29 

17.51 
19.91 
19.57 
30.96 

33.46 

24.38 

30.30 

31.38 

25.40 

29.39 

27.06 
13.66 



6 , 10 
6. 19 

4. 55 

5.44 
5.98 
4.20 

5.52 

6.25 
3.50 

5.94 
9.57 

12. 14 
10.30 

9.01 
11.39 
10.48 

9.83 

9.52 
15.03 

4.46 

4.32 

2.33 
3.14 
4.03 
1.92 
3. 17 

3.44 

1 . 11 

3.25 
5.23 

7.01 
4.70 

5. 30 

6.95 
5. 76 
4.60 
5. 1 1 

15.28 
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491 

489 
491 
491 

490 

491 

489 
473 

490 
488 

484 
487 

485 

486 
484 
486 
4 85 
483 
400 
521 
521 
521 
521 
521 
521 
520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
520 
314 



Table A-3 



STUDENT EVALUATION FORMS - MEAIB AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
VARIOUS GROUPS OF STUDENTS FROM MATCHED SAMPLE TAPE 

Table A-3(a) 

IDENTIFIED MALES IN PROGRAMS 



YFAR- IT(M 


rFAN 


STO OEVIATION 




o7-l 


25*29 


5.72 


ao7 


bl-/ 


25*59 


5.69 


807 


67-3 


?2 .1 7 


5. 22 


805 


6 7-^ 


29.19 


5. 53 


809 


6 7-6 


?3.10 


5. 77 


805 


67-6 


22.09 


5. 10 


807 


67-7 


29.78 


5.89 


786 


67-.3 


21 .38 


7.00 


777 


67-9 


20.9 2 


3. 99 


8C5 


67-lC 


21 .60 


6. 11 


805 


67-n 


29.98 


10.91 


792 


67-1? 


30.5 0 


12.18 


798 


67-13 


2 5.61 


10. 83 


002 


6 7-1^ 


30.0! 


10. 30 


790 


67- I 6 


2 7.66 


11.58 


795 


67-16 


28. SH 


12. 29 


803 


67-17 


27.82 


10.95 


799 


67-lft 


31 .7:^ 


10. 93 


796 


67-^FS 


1 5 .09 


16. 38 


716 


6 8-1 


29.57 


5. 81 


863 


68-? 


25.06 


5. 5e 


858 


66-3 


??.0C 


9. 89 


859 


o 8-^ 


23.72 


5.17 


858 


6 6-6 


22.58 


5.97 


863 


6 8-6 


22.0^' 


9.67 


863 


6P-7 


29.39 


5.60 


656 


68-6 




6. 78 


838 


68-9 


20.07 


3. 50 


898 


68-10 


21 .25 


5.92 


650 


6P-1 1 


29. os 


10.07 


896 


68-1? 


31.19 


11.65 


359 


68-1 : 


29.89 


10.29 


85? 


68- lA 


30.32 


9.65 


853 


6 0-15 


28.69 


10. 99 


850 


68-16 


27.98 


1 1.21 


852 


68-1 ? 


28.91 


9. 87 


899 


68- 1 b 


31 .18 


1C. 97 


89 7 


68-A85 


13.79 


16.C9 


70? 



o 

ERIC 
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Table A- 3(b) 

IDENTIFIED FEMALES IN PROGRAMS 



SEF-YtAR- IT LiT 



fT-AN STD DEVIATION 



N 



6 7-1 


?3. 56 


6. C7 


579 


67-? 


2A . 1 F 


6. 


579 


67- J 


20.^0 


5.05 


578 


67-^ 


? 2 • 6 0 


5. 6P 


578 


6 7-^ 


?1 .1 8 


5.52 


570 


67-6 


21.11 


6.69 


579 


67-7 


23.; 3 


5.91 


566 


67-H 


?0 .05 


7. 36 


560 


6 7-'^ 


20. /*5 


3. HO 


575 


6 7- 10 


19.88 


5.6C 


577 


6 7-U 


?-l .73 


10.65 


56? 


67-1? 


3 A ,03 


n. 56 


5 73 


67-U 


23.0 7 


10. 5S 


567 


6 7-1^ 


x-’O. I 5 


10.8 8 


567 


6 7-15 


32.29 


10.63 


559 


67-16 


26.96 


1 1. 83 


569 


67-17 


27.77 


10. 76 


566 


6 7-18 


30.5 1 


10. C7 


568 


67-AI3S 


13.06 


13.31 


516 


6 8-1 


22. A 3 


5. 93 


613 


68-? 


23. A2 


5. 86 


61 6 


68-3 


20. 6 A 


8.66 


616 


68-6 


21 .8C 


5. 13 


612 


6 6-5 


20 .« ? 


5.36 


613 


6 8-6 


20.03 


6. 36 


616 


68-7 


22. 7 A 


5.86 


603 


60-8 


lrt.90 


6.7^ 


605 


68-^ 


?0.l 5 


3.63 


603 


68-10 


19.50 


5.28 


600 


66-11 


31 .59 


9.26 


606 


68-1? 


3A .68 


11.29 


610 


60-13 


22 . 9 9 


9.67 


606 


08 -lA 


28.69 


10. 18 


600 


60-15 


32 ,2 P 


10. 75 


603 


60-16 


26.13 


ll.OA 


612 


68-17 


28.32 


10. U 


607 


6 0-18 


29 .60 


9.63 


605 


66-ABS 


13.57 


17. U 


500 
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Table A-3(c) 

IDENTIFIED MAl-ES NOT IN PROGRAMS 



YhAR-ITL^' 


VE 


STO DEVIATION 


N 


6 7- 1 


?4 .49 


6. C3 


3 65 


67-2 


25.10 


5. 91 


365 


67-3 


?l .48 


5. 14 


364 


67-4 


?3. 75 


5. 39 


365 


67-6 


??* 34 


5.33 


364 


6 7-6 


?? .00 


5.15 


365 


67-7 


?4 .65 


5.86 


340 


67-8 


?0.37 


6. P3 


349 


6 7-9 


?0.3 3 


4.C6 


363 


67-10 


?1.15 


5.87 


364 


67-11 


30.45 


10.91 


353 


67-1? 


3? .44 


12,22 


357 


67-13 


24.1 8 


1 1. 13 


359 


6V-14 


;^9.3 2 


10.37 


355 


67-15 


29.04 


11.96 


356 


67-16 


26.06 


11.90 


360 


6 7-17 


27.57 


in. 84 


358 


6 7-18 


31.71 


10. 8? 


357 


67-AOS 


15.15 


15. 59 


324 


6H- 1 


24.43 


5. 92 


302 


b5-? 


25.1 4 


5.62 


30? 


o8-3 


21 .43 


4.74 


387 


8 - 4 


23.3 1 


5. 38 


392 


08-5 


22.27 


5.79 


302 


68-6 


21 .74 


5.02 


301 


68-7 


24 .4 0 


5.76 


387 


60-O 


19.00 


6.95 


378 


68-9 




3.56 


38? 


68-10 


20.70 


5. 34 


385 


6 8-11 


30.0 8 


9. 55 


387 


68- U 


32.11 


10.55 


388 


oH-13 


24.32 


9.48 


390 


68- 14 


29.71 


9. 32 


388 


66-15 


28.36 


1 0. 88 


388 


68-16 


25. H5 


U. 4C 


390 


6H- 17 


27.35 


9. 72 


390 


68- 1 e 


31.00 


10.69 


388 


68-ADS 


1 2 . 7i 9 


14. 11 


337 
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Table A-3{d) 

IDENTIFIED FEMALES NOT IN PROGRAMS 



YEAR- ir bM 


^EAN' 


STD DbVlATH)^ 


N 


6 7-1 


22 .67 


6.02 


266 


67-2 


23.32 


5.99 


265 


67-3 


2C.H6 


5. 39 


266 


67-4 


22.03 


5.39 


266 


67-5 


21 .09 


5.57 


265 


67-6 


21.17 


4. 97 


266 


67-7 


22.82 


6. 01 


255 


6 7-0 


1H,99 


7.26 


258 


67-S 


19.89 


3.20 


265 


67-10 


19.28 


5.77 


264 


67-11 


31.17 


9.51 


256 


67-12 


35.2 1 


11.49 


263 


6 7-13 


22.79 


10. 10 


262 


67-1 A 


28.19 


10. 52 


260 


67-15 


33.72 


11.25 


261 


6 7-16 


24.44 


11.75 


266 


67-17 


27.65 


11.02 


26^ 


6 7-10 


29.4 7 


10.91 


264 


6 7-AHS 


12.41 


14. 19 


237 


68-1 


22.24 


6. 14 


278 


68-2 


23.38 


5. 84 


279 


68-3 


20.6! 


4.91 


2 76 


6 8- 4 


21 . 53 


5. 15 


277 


6R-5 


20.29 


5. 'jV 


277 


6 8-6 


20.18 


4.46 


278 


68-7 


22.09 


6.21 


274 


6 0-8 


17.63 


/I. 83 


268 


6 8- 9 


19.85 


3. 76 


270 


6H-1C 


19.1 4 


5.09 


272 


68-11 


31.86 


10.05 


267 


68-12 


35.84 


10.8? 


2/4 


68-13 


23.37 


10.16 


272 


68-14 


27.69 


10. f>5 


272 


6 8-15 


33.26 


11.06 


270 


6 8-16 


24.14 


11.21 


2 76 


6 8-17 


27.62 


10. 21 


269 


68-18 


28.74 


10. 43 


270 


68-AES 


12.59 


16. 31 


237 



2o:> 
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Table A-3(e) 

NON- IDENTIFIED MALES IN PROGRAhB 



SEF-YFAP-ITEF STD DEVIATION N 



67-1 


2? .07 


67-^ 


22 .99 


67-3 


19. B8 


6 7-6 


21 .86 


67-5 


20,30 


6 7-6 


20.34 


6 7-7 


22.2 f 


67-3 


17. n 


67-9 


19,04 


67-10 


19,04 


67- 11 


32.06 


67- 


36.00 


6 7-13 


21 .46 


6 7- H 


29.66 


67-15 


32.79 


67- 16 


23,5 7 


67-17 


27. 8H 


67-18 


27,58 


67-AOS 


11.40 


63- 1 


22.34 


6H-2 


22.48 


6B-3 


20.26 




21.62 


6H-5 


20.3 5 


68-6 


20.5 5 


68-7 


21.55 


,66-H 


Ui.43 


6H-9 


19.5^ 


68-10 


1^.34 


65^-11 


31.19 


68-1? 


34.6 0 


68-1? 


22 .90 




30.1 8 


68-15 


32 .1 3 


68-16 


24.37 


6 8-17 


2^.24 


68-lP 


27.83 


6«-Ars 


11.46 



6.68 


334 


6. 53 


334 


5. 08 


334 


5.82 


331 


5.60 


332 


5.37 


333 


6.28 


321 


6. 82 


324 


3. 98 


335 


5.82 


334 


9,56 


321 


11.33 


325 


10a 20 


329 


10. 13 


323 


11.68 


323 


11.93 


328 


11.07 


326 


11.23 


322 


13.14 


281 


6. 22 


360 


6. C9 


36? 


4.4C 


362 


5. J 7 


360 


5.28 


359 


4.65 


36? 


5.90 


353 


0.29 


345 


3. 75 


354 


5. 43 


358 


b.28 


356 


10. 56 


359 


9. 16 


356 


9,28 


356 


10.66 


357 


IC. 95 


359 


9. 36 


356 


10. C5 


357 


14. 28 


276 
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Table A-3(f) 

NON- IDENTIFIED FEMALES IN PROGRAI6 



SEF-YEAr^-ITEM 


KEAN 


STD CEVIATION 


N 


6 7-1 


20.16 


6. ^6 


A30 


67-2 


2UOO 


6. ^2 


A30 


6 7-3 


19.58 


5.03 


A32 


67-^ 


20.60 


5. A2 


A31 


67-6 


18.65 


5. 76 


A30 


6 7-6 


19.58 




A32 


6 7-7 


20.21 


6.28 


A2A 


67-3 


16.62 


6.78 


A17 


67-'# 


19.23 


3. BV 


A3l 


o7-l0 


17.91 


5.69 


A31 


67-lL 


31.85 


9.56 


A21 


6 7-12 


37.92 


10. 56 


A23 


6 7- L 3 


21 .^8 


10. 3'V 


A27 


67-U 


29.2 7 


10. 28 


A2A 


67-15 


36.9'i 


10.33 


A25 


67-16 


22. ?r 


J 0. 85 


A27 


6 7-L / 


30. M 


10.85 


A28 


6 7-18 


26.02 


10.21 


A27 


67-AGS 


9.76 


12. 30 


362 


6S-1 


10 


5.9^ 


A65 


63-2 


20 .08 


5.8 3 


A62 


68- 3 


19,17 


<1.56 


A63 


oH-^ 


20 .on 


5.3 0 


A6A 


6 8-5 


18.28 


5. 30 


A65 


68-6 


19.55 


^.26 


A65 


6 8-7 


19.6'* 


5.3 5 


A62 


6 8-8 


15.09 


5.90 


AA5 


68-*^ 


19.39 


3. 78 


A61 


68-lC 


17.55 


5. 


A62 


6 8-11 


32.6 8 


ti. 39 


Ao2 


a8-l2 


38.25 


9.92 


A6A 


6H-13 


21.07 


9. /t9 


A65 


6 8-16 


29.^8 


9. 7B 


A63 


6 8-15 


35.90 


10. AO 


A61 


6 8-16 


21.8 1 


1 n.oo 


A6A 


68-17 


30.35 


10. lA 


AOA 


6U-IB 


25. 1 2 


9. 16 


A62 


6P-ARS 


1 1.^9 


28. 13 


353 



20V 
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Table A- 3(g) 

NON- IDENTIFIED MALES NOT IN PROGRAMS 



SEF-itAR-ITEM KEAN STO DEVIATION N 



67-1 


21.61 


hl-2 


22 .63 




20.22 


67-4 


22.10 


6 7-5 


20.2 ? 


6 7-6 


20.54 


67-7 


22.01 


6 7-B 


17.03 


67-9 


19.73 


67-10 


18.79 


6 7-11 


32.2 0 


67-12 


35.89 


6 7- IB 


22 .05 


6 7-1 4 


30.69 


6 7-15 


33.62 


67-16 


22.67 


6 7-17 


29.41 


67-ie 


26.21 


67- ABS 


9.14 


6 8-1 


21.42 


68-2 


21 .98 


6B-3 


19.7 3 


68-4 


21.01 


6 8-5 


20.00 


68-6 


19.77 


68-7 


21.1 5 


68-8 


15.65 


68-9 


19.28 


68-10 


19.00 


68-11 


31.11 


68-12 


36.56 


68-13 


21 .24 


68-14 


30.26 


68-15 


24.71 


60- 16 


21.7? 


68-17 


29.53 


68- 18 


25.20 


66- AfiS 


8.94 



6. 15 


224 


6. 40 


224 


4.68 


224 


5. 32 


224 


5.45 


223 


5.33 


224 


6.03 


2 09 


6.4? 


222 


4.03 


22? 


5.51 


224 


8. 30 


218 


10. 82 


219 


9. 97 


220 


9. 7C 


210 


10.17 


218 


10. 56 


221 


10.45 


221 


9. 66 


219 


9.25 


194 


5. 80 


248 


5.68 


247 


4.37 


245 


5.09 


246 


5.21 


247 


4.4? 


248 


6.07 


239 


5,93 


237 


3. 35 


243 


5. 25 


244 


9.02 


246 


11.13 


248 


9. 75 


247 


9. 07 


246 


11.03 


248 


9. 87 


247 


9. 90 


247 


9.45 


247 


10.69 


199 
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Table A-3(h) 

HON- IDENTIFIED FEMALES NOT IN PROGRAM 



YEAR-ITEM 


MEAN 


STO OEViATIUN 


N 


6 7-1 


19 .85 


6.37 


338 


67-2 


20.77 


6. 25 


339 


67-3 


19.58 


A. 92 


337 


6 7-<» 


20.6? 


5.55 


338 


67-5 


18.38 


5.50 


339 


67-6 


19.82 


5. ll 


338 


6 7-7 


19.82 


6.25 


328 


67-8 


16. OA 


6.A9 


331 


67-S 


19.13 


3.89 


335 


67-10 


17.88 


5.57 


339 


67-11 


33.15 


9. 21 


333 


6 7-12 


37. 6C 


11. OA 


337 


67-13 


21.12 


10.06 


339 


67-U 


29.37 


10.87 


331 


6 7-15 


37.10 


10.87 


335 


67-16 


21 .3A 


11.09 


337 


6 7-17 


30.33 


11.03 


335 


6 7-18 


26.0 0 


9.67 


335 


67-ABS 


11.15 


11.65 


281 


6 8-1 


19.85 


6. 1 7 


351 


66-2 


20. 7A 


5.95 


351 


68-3 


19. ?6 


A. 59 


35? 


68-A 


19.91 


5.28 


352 


68-5 


18.35 


5.68 


353 


68-6 


19.25 


A. 65 


352 


6 8-7 


19.70 


6.C8 


3A5 


68-8 


15.33 


6. 18 


3Al 


68-9 


19. A7 


3. 7A 


3A6 


68-10 


18. 03 


5. A9 


3AA 


68-11 


32. 8A 


9.29 


3A7 


68-12 


38. AA 


ll.OA 


351 


68-lJ 


20.90 


10.03 


3A9 


68-lA 


29.5? 


1 0. 60 


3 AO 


6 8-15 


36. 6R 


10.72 


3A9 


68-16 


20.56 


10.17 


3A9 


68-17 


30.90 


9. 97 


3A9 


6 8-18 


25.18 


10. 01 


3A5 


68-AflS 


10.65 


15.03 


285 



209 
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Table A- 3(1) 

RANDOM SAMPLE OF BOYS IN GRADES 1-3 (».300) 



vAKl ABLE 



i>JAHLA:ii: CfcVIATfCN 



IDtM 


I 


1 • 59oU 0 


0.49940 


67-L 


2 


<:3« 9I33 3 


5.75816 


67-Z 


3 


24. 2 99 9 


5.70733 


67-3 




21 , 1 7c6 7 


4. 79953 


67-^ 


5 


22.946O0 


5.17367 


67-i> 


6 


21.0 35 9 9 


4.96728 


67-6 


7 


21.40332 


5.24C12 


67-7 


8 


23.8j3:>3 


5.82110 


67-a 


9 


l8 . do j 3 3 


6. 774 7d 


67-^V 


n 


2 0. 0 66 1) 7 


4.1 6S 7 5 


67-10 


11 


20. 5260 6 


5.58269 


67-11 


12 


31. 7500(. 


9.14328 


67-i^ 


13 


33.87332 


11 . 14321 


67-13 


W 


23.66666 


10.24C69 


67-i^ 


15 


26. 39999 


LO .46120 


67-16 


16 


30.34332 


11 . 1968B 


67-io 


17 


24.816o7 


12.25631 


67-17 


IB 


27.29332 


10.97492 


6 /-I a 


19 


31. 36333 


10W2520 


67-AbS U 


20 


13.26333 


14.0^057 


6b-i 


21 


23.97333 


6.26445 


68-2 


22 


24.42667 


5.88501 


6d-3 


23 


21 .05666 


5.22139 


68-^ 


2A 


23.05333 


5.32462 


68-6 


25 


21.10606 


5.62797 


68-6 


26 


21. 70332 


4.86630 


68-7 


2 7 


23.4460 o 


6. 15957 


68-8 


28 


18.29666 


6. S7CI 7 


68-9 


29 


19.51999 


4.0863S 


68-10 


JO 


20 1 6 266 6 


5.4C599 


68-1 i 


31 


30. 14999 


10.47345 


68-12 


32 


32.90332 


12.02341 


68- li 


33 


23.64333 


10.07219 


68- H 




28.19333 


10. 52736 


68-15 


35 


30. 8663 5 


11 .44547 


68-16 


36 


26.57999 


12. 356B8 


68-1 f 


37 


27.89333 


10. 34013 


68-18 


33 


30.06000 


11 .11553 


68-A8SNT 


39 


10.2006 7 


10.86173 



210 
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Table A-3{j) 

RANDOM SAMPLE OF GIRLS IN GRADES 1-3 (N-300) 



V'AK I AGLb 


MiANS 


STANOA30 Cii 


IDlNT 


1 


1.4260 } 


0.4S542 


67-J 




^ L . 6 6 o 6 o 


6. 1C563 


67-2 


3 


22.29999 


0. 20524 


6 7-3 


4 


20.^+33 32 


4.25b(H 


0/-4 


6 


21. ri9V9 


5.24467 


6 f-i> 


6 


i 9 . b Ub o o 


4.75330 


0 7-6 


1 


20.5 ioo b 


5 .27332 


t>7-7 


8 


2 I. 8 O 6 O 1 J 


5.68540 


6 7-d 


9 


17. 92606 


6 . / 1 364 


67-9 


10 


19. 7000 0 


3. 5SSC6 


67-lU 


11 


lb. 79oo 6 


5. 16178 


67-11 


12 


j>3. 53000 


6.95375 


67- 12 


ii 


3 0 . 7 2 0 6 5 


9.88661 


67-13 


14 


22.2 46 6 6 


9.47762 


o7-14 


l!> 


2 3# 3966 5 


10.49602 


67-ib 


lb 


34.3o999 


9. 99959 


67- !6 


U 


2 3.2 999 9 


10.95491 


67-17 


18 


2d. 50999 


11.20513 


67*'i3 


19 


27.39999 


10 . 39150 


bi-Xb^ i r 


20 


;2#51333 


11.6949? 


68-1 


21 


21.31332 


6.33J57 


o3-2 


22 


21. 9200 7 


6 . 1 7428 


68-3 


23 


20 . 34000 


4. 87273 


68-^ 


24 


21.1 7GOO 


5.34816 


o8-*j 


25 


19. 75333 


5.3160? 


68-6 


26 


20.20332 


4.91145 


68-7 


ll 


21.3 7006 


5. 363H9 


63-8 


28 


16 . 9666 6 


6.76645 


u8-9 


29 


i9,9u333 


3.54C77 


68-10 


30 


19. 1 63 5 3 


4. H9863 


68-li 


31 


3 3.2 9o6 6 


9.489/5 


68-12 


32 


37.923 32 


10.88634 


6 8 - 1 i 


33 


21 . 4899 9 


9.82948 


68- in 


34 


28. 14000 


10.735(3 


68-16 


35 


35.030U0 


10.17912 


68-lo 


36 


23. l4oo5 


11.335 79 


68-17 


37 


29. 1 5999 


11.31435 


6>' l8 


38 


26.89oo5 


10.6751? 


6 8 - A 6 ^ F 


39 


12.15000 


20.80681 



21X 
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Table A-3(k) 

RANDOM SAMPLE OF BOYS IN GRADES 4-6 (W-300) 



VAKIAliLt MfrAUS 



SIANOA'^0 CFViATICN 



I Jfc\T 


1 


1 • u6 6 6 7 


0.47219 


67-1 


2 


23.81999 


6, 18399 


bl-l 


3 


24 a 1 96 6 c 


6.13216 


67-:> 


4 


20.94333 


3.46685 


6 7-4 


6 


2 3. 02^>o 0 


6.38417 


67-t» 


6 


zl. :>1332 


5. 72998 


6 7-6 


7 


21.64333 


5. C 7234 


67-7 


6 


23. 99333 


6.21036 


67-6 


9 


lb . L i 60 6 


7.281 Cl 


67-9 


10 


20 • 1 00 6 6 


3.41729 


67-10 


11 


20,05333 


6,17556 


67- 1 L 


12 


30.22666 


10.42613 


67-12 


1 3 


36.00000 


12.69398 


67-13 


14 


22.83666 


10.99544 


67-U 


16 


jO . 0 1 606 


U. 1 2635 


67-16 


16 


31 . 60065 


12.15061) 


67-16 


17 


24.0000C 


12.49C80 


67-17 


1 8 


28.21333 


11.47169 


67-18 


19 


2 9. 3 766 6 


1 1 . 0 5 6 74 


6 7 - A b S T 


20 


11.67333 


13.54830 


6b- 1 


21 


23.61333 


6.54778 


6B-2 


22 


24.42667 


6. 34972 


6b-3 


23 


20.02666 


5.037C5 


68-4 


24 


22. 3oOOC 


6.93666 


68-6 


26 


20.olo66 


6.18091 


68-6 


26 


21.23000 


4.05615 


68-7 


27 


23. 76660 


6.24036 


68-tt 


28 


17.91666 


6.9 7412 


68-9 


29 


19.36333 


3.81652 


68- 10 


30 


19.22665 


6. 74676 


68-11 


31 


30.46000 


9.22847 


68-12 


32 


34. 67332 


11.65923 


68-13 


33 


22. 70999 


10.46731 


68-14 


34 


29.h606 7 


10.33461 


6 6-15 


36 


31.21666 


11.42094 


68-16 


36 


24.70000 


11.73467 


68-17 


3 7 


28. 34o66 


10.00267 


68-18 


3d 


29.18332 


10.51021 


68-AbS^n 


39 


10.1400C 


10.7383? 
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Table A-3(l) 

RANDOM SAMPLE OF GIRLS IN GRADES A-6 (N-300) 



V Akl ABLb 



KEANS 



STANUAHE CEVIATICN 



lULNT 


1 


1 • ^9 ot> 7 


0.30C82 


67-1 


2 


21. o799S 


6.27] 79 


6^-2 


i 


22 • 9^33 3 


5.9CCb2 


0/-3 


4 


20 . 6 3606 


5.29383 


67-H 


5 


2 1 • o90U C 


5. 5 1323 


67-5) 


6 


20. L3oo6 


5. H393? 


67-6 


7 


2 1 • Go 9 9 9 


5.25519 


67-7 


8 


22 • 1 4oo 3 


6.12729 


67-6 


9 


17.31332 


7.16526 


67-y 


10 


2Ur 33333 


3.7330! 


67-10 


I 1 


1 6 . o966 6 


5. 72250 


67-11 


12 


33.93J32 


10. 12772 


67-U 


13 


:)7.613j3 


11.25965 


67-13 




21. 59332 


10.77163 


6 7-K 


1 3 


27 . o 76 6 7 


11.13727 


67-16 


l6 


35.2 699 9 


11.C8362 


67-10 


1 ? 


21.83333 


1 1 . /08.-i0 


67-17 


1 b 


28.90999 


1 1.42820 


67-itt 


19 


2b . ^ 3oo 3 


11. 16597 


oV-AiibNT 


20 


1 0. b 8 jo 7 


9.68399 


66-1 


21 


2 1 • 30o66 


6.b407! 


68-;^ 


22 


22.2^000 


6.62799 


68-i 


23 


19. b6665 


5.10579 


68-4 


2^ 


20. Z399 9 


5.31286 


68-!> 


23 


19. 30333 


5.53353 


68-6 


20 


20. 29999 


4.5C678 


68- 7 


27 


21. ?3333 


6.46311 


68-b 


28 


I6.t>0333 


6. 756C7 


68- V 


29 


19. 37999 


3.0059J 


68-10 


30 


Ib • 63 o66 


5.49405 


68-11 


31 


32 . 1 6o o 6 


9.30560 


68-1^ 


32 


36. 71999 


10.83727 


69-13 


33 


22. 34GuO 


9.55416 


6J- U 


39 


2 7.2 860 5 


9.89837 


68-13 


^ 3 


34.033 3 3 


10. 75466 


68-16 


36 


22 . 4 t)6o 6 


il .26225 


68-1? 


37 


27. 7133 3 


10.57595 


68-18 


38 


28.48000 


10.572C3 


66‘A83NT 


39 


10. 77000 


18.85439 
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Table A-3(m) 

RANDOM SAMPLE OF BOYS IN GRADES 7-9 (N-300) 



VAh 1 ABLl 


MGAiVi 


6IAND3RU C^VIATJCK 


IDLfJT 


1 


1 • 62 o6 7 


0.4 9450 


67-1 


2 


23.65332 


6.57042 


67-*^ 


3 


24.29666 


6.41084 


bl-S 


4 


20. 1 766 7 


5.C7260 


6^-4 


5 


2 2 . 6 06 6 6 


5.09151 


bl-o 


6 


2U80333 


6 • 39434 


67-6 


7 


21. o400 0 


5.2C326 


bl’l 


8 


23. 33333 


6.25721 


6 7- a 


y 


19, 3533 3 


7.15512 


67-^ 


10 


19.60606 


4.5414C 


67-10 


il 


19. 32999 


6,76067 


67-11 


12 


3l.*fbOU6 


10.4CC50 


67-12 


13 


34.63333 


12 .01 1 65 


6 7-13 


14 


23.01332 


10,59247 


67-14 


15 


29, J4332 


10.36660 


67-13 


1 3 


31.6 1&6 6 


LI. 84641 


67-lb 


17 


25. 93332 


12.3139 7 


67-1? 


18 


27 . 38 J6 5 


11,07239 


67-13 


19 


29.3 4b 6 6 


10.C6C14 


6 7- Abi>N T 


20 


16.1 7999 


15.47317 


68-1 


21 


23 • 9 0b6o 


6.C7131 


68-2 


22 


24.08333 


5,65C02 


68-3 


23 


20.09332 


4.6SC20 


68-4 


24 


22 . 0 36o 5 


5.69651 


68- 6 


25 


21. 78000 


6.17620 


66-6 


26 


20.09533 


4.46157 


68-7 


27 


22.67999 


5.59780 


68-8 


28 


18. 05660 


6,31522 


68-9 


24 


19.1 3o66 


3.95856 


68-10 


30 


19.44333 


6,04941 


68-kl 


3 1 


30.50333 


9.37030 


68-12 


32 


33.31999 


12. IC4 79 


68-U 


33 


23.65999 


9,52646 


68- 14 


34 


29. 18999 


8,73393 


68-13 


35 


30.51999 


11,59271 


68- 16 


36 


23.96333 


9, 67710 


06-17 


37 


28.70332 


8, 71944 


66- lb 




29.31332 


9.73229 


68-AbSrn 


39 


17.22665 

214 

A-4S 


20, 74149 



o 




RANDOM 


SAMPLE 


Table A-3(n) 

OF GIRLS IN GRADES 


7-9 (N-300) 


V4KI AbLE 


A NS 


STANOARL CeVIAJICN 


iOcNT 


1 


1 • 3 2 0 o 7 


0.5CC12 


67-1 


2 


20. 4 8oo6 


6.47634 


hl-Z 


3 


2 U • 3 9o 0 5 


6. C06G8 


67-3 


4 


19. 17999 


5.20557 


67-4 


5 


20.193 33 


5.19565 


6/- 6 


6 


19. >4332 


5. 82361 


67-6 


7 


19. dlOUC 


4. 76616 


6/- 7 


6 


20. 3 533 3 


6. CC294 


o7-8 


9 


17.45332 


6 • 5 65 7o 


67-9 


10 


19.43332 


4.55501 


67-10 


11 


18.42332 


6.C5361 


67-11 


12 


31 . 066o 7 


9. ICl 55 


67- U 


13 


37. 1 933 3 


U. 433bO 


67-13 


14 


22. 10333 


10.20tl 1 


6/- L4 


15 


2b . 30b cj 6 


9.87341 


67-15 


16 


36. 336o 5 


10. 6C U7 


6/- 16 


17 


22.71666 


10.63800 


67-17 


18 


29. 346o6 


10.56560 


67- 16 


19 


26. 67000 


9.94465 


6/-A0SNT 


2U 


13. 3u333 


13.26793 


66-1 


21 


20. 36333 


6.28354 


68-2 


22 


21.05066 


5. 76984 


66-3 


2:> 


19. 12332 


4. 7C622 


68-4 


24 


19. 77666 


5. 16874 


66-:> 


23 


19.36333 


5.98964 


68-6 


26 


19. >833 3 


3.554 12 


66-7 


27 


20.5^333 


5.1/54/ 


63-6 


28 


16. 3 1o67 


6.41770 


63-9 


29 


19.46UOO 


3.31767 


63- lU 


30 


17.6^999 


5. 7C921 


63-11 


31 


32. 33332 


9.42967 


63-12 


32 


37. 45999 


LI. 15481 


68- 13 


33 


2 1 . 84ooo 


9. C5593 


66- 14 


j4 


29. i 1665 


9.9797? 


68-15 


33 


35. 38333 


10. 75928 


6o- 1 6 


36 


21. 45332 


10.CS929 


68-1 / 


37 


29. 7366b 


10.03042 


68- U 


38 


26. 28665 


9.54015 


66-A6SNT 


39 


14.37333 


15.03732 
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Table A-3{o) 

RANDOM SAMP’lE OF BOYS IN GRADES 10-12 (N-300) 



VAkI AiiLt 



Ml Afsl) 



SIANUARD CtVIAfHJrj 



lUcNT 


1 


1. 3266 1 


0.47684 


67- i 


2 


22. 2U000 


6 . C 5 1 C6 


07-2 


3 


22.S3332 


6.12541 


67-i 


4 


16.63-iOS 


4.61635 


67-4 


3 


20.33333 


5.59702 


67- :> 


0 


20.30000 


5.95411 


67-6 


7 


19 . A 366 6 


4.97679 


67-7 


8 


21. 16332 


5.22822 


6 7-6 


9 


16.76999 


6.11734 


bl 


10 


17. 93^32 


5.33765 


6 7-10 


11 


17.50332 


6. 152 95 


67-11 


12 


32.20U00 


3.62794 


6 7 — 1 .2 


13 


36.12000 


10.97697 


6 7-‘ 13 


14 


22.2 733 3 


9.70908 


67-1^ 


15 


30. 22333 


8.11457 


67-13 


16 


33.37332 


10.54092 


6 7-10 


17 


22.45000 


9.57704 


67-17 


18 


29. 17332 


8.69455 


67-16 


1 9 


27. 14OO0 


8.58834 


67-Aii:>\r 


20 


14.94333 


14.04485 


oa-i 


21 


21. Bo6o5 


6. 52822 


68-2 


22 


22.613 33 


6 . 34017 


68-3 


23 


19. 53O0C 


4.6CC69 


68-4 


24 


20. 72333 


5.C7996 


68-3 


23 


20.66999 


6.C2452 


68-6 


26 


19. t5o63 


4.22574 


68-7 


27 


21.51999 


5. 37145 


68-8 


28 


17. 16333 


6.21703 


68-9 


29 


)b.52333 


4.63405 


68-10 


30 


1 7.9606 6 


5.81247 


o8- U 


31 


30. B7999 


7.80782 


68-12 


32 


35. 1 560 6 


10.6663 7 


08- 13 


33 


22.33605 


9.30763 


68- i*i 


34 


30. 97605 


3.01646 


68-13 


33 


32.61999 


10.60325 


60-16 


36 


22. 21333 


9.70748 


68-17 


37 


26.90999 


8.11 343 


68-18 


3 8 


26.63333 


9.7156^ 


68-A08NI 


39 


15.64667 


15.44945 
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Table A-3(p) 

RANDOM SAMPLE OF GIRLS IN GRADES 10-12 (N-300) 



VAR I Abie MEAr.S 



bTAN’DARC CEVIATKN 



lOLNT 


1 


1.31333 


0.4 7580 


67-i 


2 


19. 39V99 


6.32244 


bl-l 


3 


IS. 80S 9 9 


6. l467o 


67-3 




17.84332 


4.80650 


67-^ 


5 


19.23999 


5.21 469 


67-f> 


6 


18.260U0 


5. 60287 


67-(> 


7 


18. 33j3 3 


4 . 39164 


67-7 


8 


18.7 o6bb 


5 . C6S 3 1 


07-3 


9 


15.3300C 


5.81681 


67-9 


10 


18.3 6oO 6 


4.59011 


67-10 


11 


16. 79332 


5.98691 


6 7-11 


12 


32.49333 


8.52754 


67-l2 


13 


39. 10066 


10.90681 


67- 13 




20. Iu333 


9.81756 


67-U 


16 


29.62333 


10.49523 


67-l> 


16 


37. 06000 


10.80395 


67-10 


17 


18.88333 


9.67722 


67-17 


Id 


28.76665 


10.51180 


67- LB 


19 


24.^6332 


9.24840 


67-AdSNT 


20 


13.43000 


13.34235 


6«- 1 


21 


19. 91333 


6.49C99 


68-2 


22 


20.49666 


6.52984 


68- i 


23 


17. 7833 1 


4. 76 361 


68-^ 


24 


18. 9 7o6 5 


5.35959 


08-6 


25 


19.07332 


6. 1 Cl 80 


68-0 


2b 


18.31999 


4.83205 


68- 7 


27 


19. 59996 


5.67338 


68-8 


28 


16.01332 


6.C1723 


68-9 


29 


18. 7 766 6 


4.75276 


68-10 


30 


17.3 5666 


5.54121 


68-11 


31 


31.1 7J00 


8.22<i75 


60-12 


32 


37. 14000 


11.04689 


68-13 


33 


20.6 7332 


,9.05575 


68-l<t 


34 


30. 96366 


9.06713 


68-16 


35 


35. 89000 


10.6 37 71 


68-16 


36 


18. 70667 


8.41407 


68-1 7 


37 


30.09o60 


9.1C588 


68-18 


38 


24. 32999 


9.23t27 


6tt-A8S9r 


39 


15.26333 


22.63762 
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Table A>3(<]) 

MALE STUDENTS ON MATCHED SAMPLE TAPE 



YEiP-ITE.V 


yCAN 


STt) OEVIATION 


N 


67-1 


23.86 


6,30 


2694 


bl-2 


24.4 3 


6, 20 


2693 


67-3 


21.30 


5. 17 


2687 


67-^ 


23.2 P 


5,68 


2686 


o7-5 


2) .90 


5.81 


2687 


bl-b 


21.55 


5. 24 


2693 


6 7- 1 


23.80 


6. 17 


2584 


67-e 


19.69 


7.15 


2609 


6 7-9 


20.06 


4.03 


2684 


6 7- 1C 


20.59 


6. C5 


2689 


67-11 


30.49 


10. 32 


2620 


67-1? 


32.85 


12. 2C 


2645 


o7-l i 


24.06 


LC. 77 


2655 


6 7-1^ 


29.84 


1 C. 29 


2624 


67-15 


30.05 


11,68 


2634 


0 7-16 


26.27 


12.15 


2660 


67-17 


27. 9Q 


1C. 85 


2647 


67-18 


30.05 


i0.85 


2640 


67-ABS 


13.90 


15.35 


2345 


6B-1 


23.67 


6. 16 


2869 


6 8-2 


24,09 


5.94 


2867 


68-3 


21.16 


4. 84 


2856 


6 8-^ 


22.75 


5.42 


2860 


68-5 


21.75 


5. 74 


2867 


6 8-6 


21.32 


4.83 


2871 


o £— 7 


23,28 


6. Cl 


2833 


68-8 


18.41 


6.86 


2768 


66-9 


19,39 


3.63 


2820 


6 8-10 


20.44 


5. 51 


2832 


68-11 


29.90 


9.58 


2824 


6»-12 


32.50 


LI. 35 


2838 


6 8- 13 


23.95 


9.99 


2838 


68-14 


30.30 


9.61 


2925 


6 8-15 


29.98 


11.22 


2834 


68-16 


26.1 J 


11.44 


2846 


68-17 


28.47 


9. 83 


2837 


68-13 


29.55 


10. 52 


2827 


68-ABS 


13.06 


17.33 


2322 
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Table A-3(r) 

FEMALE STUDENTS ON MATCHED SAMPLE TAPE 



SEF-YEAP-irEM STD DEVIATION ^ 



67-1 


21 ,64 


bl-2 


22.40 


6 7- 3 


20.27 


6 7-A 


21.49 


67-5 


19.79 


67-6 


20.43 


6 7-7 


21 .54 


6 7-e 


18.07 


fyl-9 


19.69 


67-10 


18.82 


67-n 


31.97 


67-12 


?6.19 


67-13 


22 .44 


67-1^ 


28.62 


6 7-15 


34.72 


67-16 


23,71 


67-17 


29.03 


67-ia 


27.99 


67-ABS 


12.53 


68-1 


21 .03 


66-2 


21 .87 


66-3 


20.03 


68-^ 


20.90 


68-5 


19.64 


66-6 


20.1 7 


68-7 


21.17 


68-e 


16.88 


68-9 


19.73 


68-10 


18.59 


68-11 


32.03 


68-12 


36.50 


68-13 


22.30 


68- U 


28.90 


68-15 


34.41 


68-16 


23.58 


6 8-17 


29.21 


68-18 


27.24 


68-A6S 


12.56 



6.45 


24 71 


6.40 


2470 


5,09 


24 71 


5,54 


2469 


5, 74 


2469 


4.94 


24 7 3 


6. 21 


2407 


7. 15 


2394 


3, 94 


2461 


5. HO 


2468 


9. 72 


2414 


n. 35 


2451 


1C. 35 


2444 


lOi 52 


2428 


1C.9C 


2424 


11.61 


2450 


10. 79 


244 1 


i 0, ?8 


2435 


13.67 


2140 


6. ?6 


2612 


6. 15 


2611 


4,67 


2607 


S. 25 


2608 


5.58 


2613 


4.55 


26il 


6.C7 


2569 


6,54 


2530 


3.69 


2569 


5.34 


2581 


9.41 


2569 


1C, 95 


2595 


9,65 


2590 


10. 11 


2 5 84 


10. 72 


2576 


10. 75 


2603 


9,97 


2585 


9.67 


2574 


21.41 


2105 
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Table A-3(s) 

TEN PERCENT SAMPLE OF STUDENTS NOT IN PROGRAMS ON MATCHED SAMPLE TAPE 



-YtAR-I TtM 


^’EAN 


STD DEVIATION 


N 


67^1 


22.3? 


6.51 


1820 


67-2 


22.97 


6.41 


1320 


67-3 


20.58 


5.03 


1818 


6 7-4 


22.1 7 


5.57 


1819 


67-5 


?0.48 


5.66 


1018 


6 7-6 


20.93 


5.19 


1820 


6 7-7 


22 . 2 ^ 


6.35 


1736 


67-8 


18.29 


7.02 


i769 


6 7-9 


19.74 


3.88 


1809 


67-10 


19.41 


5.91 


1817 


67-11 


31.69 


9.95 


1777 


67-12 


35.31 


11.76 


1799 


67-13 


22.54 


10.47 


1801 


67-14 


28.96 


10.57 


1786 


67-15 


33.35 


11.39 


1789 


67-16 


23.54 


1 1. 72 


1809 


67-17 


28.35 


10.89 


1602 


67-18 


28.51 


10.62 


1797 


67-ABS 


12.72 


13.84 


1506 


68-1 


22.11 


6.41 


1927 


68-2 


22.8 7 


6. 19 


1929 


68-3 


20.35 


4.74 


191Y 


68-4 


21.51 


5.36 


1924 


60-5 


20.37 


5.77 


1927 


66-6 


20.40 


4.84 


1926 


68-7 


22.01 


6. 38 


1892 


60-8 


17.06 


6.68 


1850 


68-9 


19.75 


3.80 


1891 


68-10 


19.19 


5.46 


1899 


6H-11 


31 .44 


9.6? 


*891 


68-12 


35.37 


11.16 


1912 


68-13 


22.77 


9.92 


1909 


68-14 


29.23 


10. 10 


1900 


68-15 


32.98 


11.24 


1900 


66-16 


23.39 


11.00 


1916 


68-17 


28. 70 


10.02 


1905 


68-18 


27.93 


10.46 


1894 


68-AtiS 


n .94 


16. 10 


1608 
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Table A-3(t) 

MODEL SCHOOL DIVISION STUDENTS ON MATCHED SAMPLE TAPE 



-YEAK-ITEM 


MEAN 


5TD DEVIATION 


N 


67-1 


22.42 


6.55 


1264 


67-2 


23.00 


6. 58 


1262 


67-3 


20.59 


5.15 


1263 


67-4 


22.28 


5.79 


1261 


67-6 


20.88 


6.25 


1260 


6 7-6 


20.97 


5.04 


1263 


67-7 


22 .47 


6.26 


1229 


67-8 


19.27 


7.06 


1205 


67-9 


19.90 


3.97 


1258 


67-10 


19.34 


6.13 


1260 


67-11 


31.17 


9.88 


1243 


67-12 


34.47 


12.14 


1253 


67-13 


23.07 


10.52 


1246 


67-14 


29.13 


9.98 


1259 


67-16 


32.66 


11.84 


1242 


67-16 


24.89 


11.66 


1231 


67-17 


28.82 


10. 71 


1248 


67-18 


28.31 


10.57 


1247 


67-ABS 


15.19 


16.53 


1061 


68-1 


22.09 


6.30 


1341 


68-2 


22.52 


5.74 


1340 


68-3 


20.49 


4.21 


1339 


68-4 


21.73 


4.96 


1337 


68-5 


20.76 


5.36 


1342 


68-6 


20.67 


4.20 


1341 


68-7 


21.84 


5.60 


1332 


68-8 


18.01 


6.09 


1311 


68-9 


19.95 


3. 10 


1332 


68-10 


19.58 


5.05 


1334 


08-11 


31.19 


8.60 


1336 


68-12 


34.58 


10.43 


1335 


68-13 


23.11 


8.69 


1336 


68-14 


29.79 


8.85 


1337 


68-16 


31.83 


10.35 


1333 


68-16 


25.35 
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Appendix B 



PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES TEAMS EVALUATION FORM DATA 



Table 

No, Title of Table 



Page 

No. 



% Responses to Each Option of Questions* Mean Scores* 
and Standard Deviations, Boys and Girls, by Grade, 
1967-6B 



B-2 Description of Variables Used In the Factor Analysis 

of the Pupil Personnel Services Team Evaluation Form « • « 

B-3 Means for Items from Pupil Personnel Services Teams 

Evaluatlo*", Form for Boys and Girls by Grade Groups • • • • 

B-4 Standard Deviations for Items from Pupil Personnel 

Services Teams Evaluation Form for Boys and Girls 
by Grade Groups 



B-5(a) 

B-5(b) 

B-5(c) 

B-5(d) 

B-5(e) 

B.5(f) 

B-5(g) 



Factors Derived from Factor Analysis and Varlmax 
Rotation of Groups of PPF Data by Sex and Grade 

Kindergarten • 

Grade 1 

Grades 2-3 

Grades • • 

Grades 7-9 

Grades 10-11 

Total Variance Aftei Extraction of Six Factors 



, . B-19 

, . B-20 

. . B-21 
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. • B-24 
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Table B«1 



PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES TEAMS EVALUATION FORM - 
% RESPONSES TO EACH OPTION OF QUESTIONS, MEAN SCORES, AND 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS, BOYS AND GIRLS, BY GRADE, 1967-68 
(Total N ■> 11,909)* 

If How favorable is his attitude toward school? 



A* Above average 
Be Average 
Ce Below average 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

BOYS 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


A 


3.8 


4.7 


5.1 


5.8 


6.0 


9.3 


6.7 


5.5 


11.7 


5.0 


7.2 


6.1 


B 


76.0 


73.4 


72.6 


72.8 


67.2 


68.9 


61.0 


70.0 


68.2 


78.3 


71.7 


70.9 


C 


20.2 


22.0 


22.2 


21.4 


26.8 


21.8 


32.3 


24.5 


20.1 


21.7 


21.0 


22.9 


Mean 


2.16 


2.17 


2.17 


2.16 


2.21 


2.12 


2.26 


2.19 


2.08 


2.17 


2.14 


2.17 




0.46 


0.49 


0.49 


0.50 


0.53 


0.71 

GIRLS 


0.57 


0.51 


0.56 


0.49 


0.52 




A 


5.7 


6.1 


8.7 


6.5 


10.0 


12.7 


13.9 


7.7 


15.0 


5.0 


12.6 


9,0 


B 


79.9 


80.9 


78.9 


78.5 


75.1 


73.1 


69.1 


70.2 


67.2 


73.3 


79.5 


75.8 


C 


14.4 


13.0 


12.4 


15.0 


15.0 


14.2 


17.0 


22.1 


17.8 


21.7 


7.9 


15.1 


Mean 


2.09 


2.07 


2.04 


2.08 


2.05 


2.02 


2.03 


2.14 


2.03 


2.17 


1.95 


2.06 


S*D* 


0.44 


0.43 


0.46 


0.46 


0.50 


0.52 


0.56 


0.53 


C.57 


0.49 


0.45 





2e How well can you understand him when he speaks? 

A. Very well C* Not very well 

B. About average D* Hard to understand 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

BOYS 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


A 


6,2 


10.4 


9.2 


13.2 


13.6 


21.6 


8.4 


13.7 


16.3 


22.1 


19.6 


12.9 


fi 


69.1 


71.9 


73.4 


76.0 


74.9 


67.8 


77.7 


73.9 


73.4 


72.4 


77.5 


72.6 


C 


22.0 


15.1 


15.3 


9.0 


10.0 


9.0 


13.4 


11.9 


9.2 


5.0 


2.9 


12.6 


D 


2.7 


2.5 


2.0 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


0.6 


0.5 


1.1 


0.6 


0.0 


1.7 


Mean 


2.21 


2.10 


2.10 


1.99 


1.99 


1.91 


2.06 


1.99 


1.95 


1.84 


1.83 


2.03 


S.D. 


0.59 


0.59 


0.56 


0.54 


0.54 


0.60 

GIRLS 


0.49 


0.53 


0.54 


0.52 


0.44 




A 


9.2 


10.4 


12.4 


13.9 


14.5 


21.5 


19.4 


18.7 


20.1 


31.0 


27.3 


16.0 


B 


72.1 


76.8 


75.0 


77.1 


77.6 


68.1 


72.3 


72.8 


72.3 


68.1 


70.9 


73.6 


C 


16.9 


12.3 


11.2 


7.6 


7.2 


9.6 


7.3 


8.3 


6.0 


1.0 


0.7 


9.4 


D 


1.8 


0.5 


1.4 


1.4 


0.6 


0,7 


0.9 


0.3 


1.6 


0.0 


0.7 


1.0 


Mean 


2.11 


2.03 


2.02 


1.96 


1.94 


1.90 


1.90 


1.90 


1.89 


1,70 


1.74 


1.95 


S.D. 


0.56 


0.50 


0.54 


0.52 


0.49 


0.57 


0.53 


0.52 


0.56 


0.48 


0.50 





^ Distribution of N*s by grade and sex will be found at the end of this table 
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Table B-1 (Continued) 



3. Does he have trouble because of fighting? 



A* Very often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Never 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

BOYS 


7 


B 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


A 


6»1 


6.5 


6.9 


7.0 


7.5 


5.6 


6.6 


3.7 


1.8 


0.0 


0.7 


5.9 


B 


36.7 


48.2 


51.3 


48.6 


56.7 


47.9 


42.1 


37.6 


37.4 


7.7 


5.1 


44.8 


C 


67.2 


45.2 


42.0 


44.4 


35.8 


46.4 


51.3 


58.7 


60.8 


92.3 


94.2 


49.2 


Mean 


2.51 


2.39 


2.35 


2.38 


2.28 


2.41 


2.45 


2.55 


2.59 


2.92 


2.93 


2.43 


S.D» 


0.61 


0*61 


0.60 


0.61 


0.59 


0.60 


0.62 


0.57 


0.53 


0.27 


0.28 





GIRLS 



A 


1.3 


1.8 


2.3 


3.3 


4.5 


2.0 


2.2 


5.7 


2.4 


0.5 


0.7 


2.6 


B 


14.9 


28.1 


28.7 


32.3 


33.8 


33.9 


30.5 


26.7 


22.8 


5.2 


2.0 


26.6 


C 


83.8 


70.1 


68.9 


64.4 


61.6 


64.1 


67.4 


67.6 


74.7 


94.3 


97.3 


70.8 


Mean 


2.82 


2.68 


2.67 


2.61 


2.57 


2.62 


2,65 


2.62 


2,72 


2.94 


2.97 


2,68 


S.D. 


0.41 


0.50 


0.52 


0.55 


0.58 


0.52 


0,52 


0.59 


0.50 


0.26 


0.21 





Does he get in trouble with the police? 



A. Very often 

B. Occasionally 
Ci Never 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.8 


1.6 


B 


2.7 


6.4 


6.9 


9.9 


14,2 


C 


96.9 


93.1 


C2.6 


89.3 


84,2 


Mean 


2.96 


2.92 


2.92 


2.88 


2.83 


S.D. 


0.20 


0.28 


0.29 


0.34 


0.42 



A 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.6 


B 


0.5 


2.0 


0.9 


1.4 


3.2 


C 


99.5 


98.0 


98.7 


98.6 


96.1 


Mean 


3.00 


2.98 


2.93 


2.98 


2.96 


S.l. 


0.07 


0.14 


C.15 


0.12 


0.24 



6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


BOYS 


1.8 


3.8 


1.6 


0.7 


1.1 


0.7 


1.1 


13.4 


21.8 


23.4 


19.2 


6.1 


5.1 


10.8 


84.8 


74.4 


75.0 


80.0 


92.8 


94.2 


88.0 


2.33 


2.70 


2.73 


2.79 


2.92 


2.93 


2.87 


0.42 


0.53 


0.48 


0.42 


0.31 


0.28 




GIRLS 


0.1 


0.6 


0.3 


0.8 


0,0 


0.0 


0.2 


2.2 


6.1 


6.0 


7.4 


2,4 


1.3 


2.6 


97.6 


93.3 


93.7 


91.7 


97.6 


98.7 


97.1 


2.97 


2.93 


2.93 


2.91 


2.98 


2.99 


2.97 


0.16 


0.28 


0.26 


0.32 


0.15 


C.12 
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Tabu B-1 (Continued) 



5« Does he get in trouble with neighbors? 

A# Very often 
B* Occas lonally 
C* Never 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

BOYS 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


A 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


2.3 


1.2 


2.1 


1.6 


1*8 


0.0 


0,7 


1.6 


B 


23.5 


28.2 


31.6 


30.7 


34.1 


32.0 


30.4 


26.8 


22.2 


3.8 


2.2 


28.3 


C 


75.2 


70.5 


67.0 


67.6 


63.6 


66.8 


67.5 


71.6 


76.0 


96.2 


97.0 


70.2 


Mean 


2.74 


2,69 


2.65 


2.66 


2.61 


2.66 


2,65 


2,70 


2.74 


2.96 


2.96 


2.69 


S.D. 


0.47 


0.49 


0.51 


0.51 


0.53 


0.50 


0.52 


0,49 


0.48 


0.19 


0.22 





GIRLS 



A 


0.3 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


2.0 


1./ 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


B 


8.7 


16.1 


17.8 


20.2 


22.2 


16.1 


17.9 


17.0 


13.0 


i.8 


2.0 


15,7 


C 


91.0 


83.2 


81.3 


79.0 


77.1 


82.8 


80.1 


SI. 2 


86.1 


96.2 


98,0 


83.4 


Mean 


2,91 


2.82 


2.80 


2.78 


2.76 


2,82 


2,78 


2.80 


2.85 


2.96 


2.98 


2.83 


S.D. 


0.30 


0,40 


0.42 


0.43 


0.44 


0.41 


0.46 


0,44 


0.38 


0.19 


0.14 





6. Does he 


have problems 


because of being 


withdrawn? 










A. 


Very often 














B. 


Occasionally 














C. 


Never 














Grade I 


2 3 


4 5 6 


7 8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 






BOYS 













A 


^ 6 


1.8 


2.6 


2.3 


3.5 


4.1 


4.1 


1.8 


2,6 


3.4 


2.2 


3.1 


B 


40.8 


35.8 


39.9 


32.0 


35.6 


32.1 


34.1 


28.4 


26.9 


14.5 


5.1 


33.8 


C 


54.6 


62.3 


57.5 


65.7 


60.8 


63.8 


61.8 


69.8 


70.4 


82.1 


92.7 


63.1 


Mean 


2.50 


2.60 


2,55 


2.63 


2.57 


2.60 


2,58 


2.68 


2.68 


2.79 


2.90 


2.60 


S.D. 


0.58 


0,52 


0.55 


0.53 


0,56 


0.57 


0.57 


0.50 


0.52 


0.48 


0*36 





GIRLS 



A 


5.0 


4.6 


3.3 


4.0 


2,8 


1.9 


3.8 


2.2 


0.8 


0.5 


0,0 


3.1 


B 


38.3 


33.8 


39.4 


32.6 


30,9 


31.3 


33.8 


22.6 


29.4 


15.5 


8.0 


31.5 


C 


56.7 


61. 6 


57.4 


63.3 


66.3 


66,8 


62,5 


75.1 


69.8 


84.0 


91 ,9 


'^5.4 


Mean 


2.52 


2.57 


2,54 


2.59 


2.64 


2,65 


2,59 


2.73 


2.69 


2.83 


2.92 




S.D. 


0.59 


0.58 


0.56 


0.57 


0.54 


0,52 


0.56 


0.49 


0*48 


0.38 


0.27 
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Table (Continued) 



7* How many personal books does he 





A. 


Many 


(more 


than ten) 




B. 


A few 


(three to rJne) 


Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A 


3.7 


5.2 


4.6 


7.3 


8.4 


B 


18.7 


21.4 


23.1 


27.0 


26.3 


C 


43.3 


45.6 


50.9 


39.8 


43.9 


D 


34.0 


27.8 


21.4 


23.9 


21.4 


Mean 


3.08 


2.96 


2.89 


2.84 


2.78 


S.D. 


0.82 


0.84 


0.79 


0.89 


0.88 



A 


2.5 


6.3 


6.9 


8.3 


10.9 


B 


22.3 


25.4 


27.0 


30.0 


29.3 


C 


46.0 


41.1 


46.1 


41.3 


40.0 


D 


29.2 


27.2 


20.0 


20.3 


19.9 


Mean 


3.02 


2.89 


2.79 


2.74 


2.69 


S.D. 


0.78 


0.88 


0.84 


0.88 


0.91 



have? 



C, One or two 

D. Ncne 



6 

BOYS 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


11.3 


15.4 


12.9 


22.3 


42.3 


34.0 


32.3 


37.5 


29.4 


38,0 


48,9 


51.4 


38.3 


30.5 


38.4 


25.2 


7.7 


10.1 


17.9 


16.6 


19.3 


14.6 


1.1 


4.3 


2.63 


2.48 


2.64 


2.32 


1.68 


1,85 


0.91 


0,94 


0.94 


0.98 


0.66 


0.77 


GIRLS 


19.0 


19.1 


18.8 


34.2 


43.5 


39.7 


33.9 


35.7 


38.5 


32.5 


47.8 


52.3 


34.5 


23.3 


33.2 


21.8 


7.7 


6.6 


12.7 


16.3 


9.4 


11.5 


1.0 


1.3 


2.41 


2.42 


2.33 


2.11 


1.66 


1,70 


0,94 


0.93 


0.89 


1.01 


0.66 


0.65 



How much education does his family want the subject to have? 
A« Some high school C« Some college 





B. 


To graduate 


from 


Gr^de 


1 


2 


3 


4 


A 


10.3 


11.5 


9.5 


8.4 


B 


61.9 


65.5 


66.8 


61.0 


C 


12.4 


10.1 


10,4 


14.1 


D 


15.4 


12.9 


13.2 


16.5 


Mean 


2.33 


2.24 


2.27 


2.39 


S.D. 


0.86 


0.82 


0.81 


0.86 



A 


9.4 


8.7 


6.2 


8,0 


B 


62.7 


67.3 


71.2 


59.4 


C 


10.5 


9.1 


7,3 


12.5 


D 


17.4 


14.9 


15.2 


20.2 


Mean 


2.36 


2.30 


2,32 


2.45 


S.D. 


0.88 


0.83 


0»80 


0.90 



O 




high school Dt to graduate from college 



5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 




BOYS 












8.7 


3.1 


18.9 


12.3 


13.2 


2.8 


0.0 


59.5 


59.2 


58.8 


70.7 


59.0 


66.7 


61.0 


14.1 


13.4 


13.B 


7.3 


11.0 


7.8 


11.8 


17.8 


19.3 


8.4 


9.7 


16.8 


22.8 


27.2 


2.41 


2.44 


2,12 


2.14 


2.32 


2.50 


2.66 


0.88 


0.89 


0.81 


0.75 


0.90 


0.87 


0.88 




GIRLS 












8.6 


6.1 


11.6 


6.7 


13.3 


1.9 


3.4 


54.4 


53.6 


58.5 


70.5 


43.3 


53.6 


57.0 


13.0 


13.3 


17.0 


10.6 


16.7 


15.3 


16.1 


24.0 


27.0 


12.9 


12.2 


21.7 


29.2 


23.5 


2.52 


2.61 


2.31 


2.28 


2.47 


2,72 


2.60 


0,95 


0.95 


0.84 


0.76 


0.98 


0.91 


0.68 
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Total 



9.9 

27.7 

40.0 

22.4 

2.75 



14.3 

31.2 

36.3 
18.1 

2.58 



Total 



9.6 

61.4 
11.9 

13.4 

2.30 



7.8 

60.4 

12.1 

19.6 

2.44 



Table B-1 (Continued) 



10» How does his home compare with others 

A. Above average 

B. Average 





C. 


Below 


average 






Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 














BOYS 


A 


4.9 


6.6 


8.6 


5.9 


5.5 


6.8 


B 


79.7 


78.6 


73.9 


79.8 


81.3 


81.8 


C 


15.3 


14.8 


17.5 


14.4 


13.2 


11.4 


Mean 


2.10 


2.08 


2.09 


2.08 


2.03 


2.05 


S.D. 


0.4^ 


0.46 


0.50 


0.44 


0.43 


0.42 














GIRLS 


A 


5.7 


5.4 


7.6 


5.4 


5.7 


8.1 


B 


75.6 


76.8 


78.4 


80.0 


80.6 


80.3 


C 


18.7 


17.8 


13.9 


14.3 


13.7 


11.3 


Mean 


2.13 


2.12 


2.06 


2.09 


2.08 


2.03 


S.D. 


0.48 


0.47 


0.46 


0.44 


0.43 


0.44 



in the neighborhood? 



7 


8 


9 


iO 


11 


Total 1 

1 


5.2 


7.2 


4.9 


3.8 


4.4 


i 

6.2 ! 


80.7 


83,9 


88.0 


91.2 


92.7 


80.7 


14.1 


8.8 


7.1 


4.9 


2.9 


13.2 ; 


2.09 


2.02 


2.02 


2.01 


1.98 


2.07 1 


0.43 


0.40 


0.35 


3.30 


0.27 


i 

1 


8.2 


7.3 


5.9 


5.8 


5.4 


I 

6.5 j 


81.6 


87.4 


85.3 


87.9 


87.2 


80.6 i 


10.2 


5.3 


8.8 


0.3 


7. A 


13. a j 


2.02 


1.98 


2.03 


2.00 


2.02 


2.06 i 


0.43 


0.36 


0.38 


0.35 


0.36 


I 



!!• Which of the following describes how the Inside of his home Is kept? 

A. Cleani neat> and well organized 

B. Average 

C. L^nkeropt and disorderly 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 














BOYS 














A 


11.2 


12.3 


12.4 


12.2 


13.6 


16.4 


12.1 


14.0 


18.0 


13.6 


12.6 


13.6 


B 


65.5 


67.5 


65.1 


70.1 


67.3 


69.0 


69.2 


75.4 


74.1 


76.5 


83.0 


69.0 


C 


23.2 


20.2 


22.4 


17.6 


17.1 


14.6 


18.7 


10.6 


7.9 


7.8 


4.4 


17.4 


Mean 


2.12 


2.08 


2.10 


2.05 


2.02 


1.98 


2.07 


1.97 


1.90 


1.92 


1.92 


2.04 


S.D. 


0.58 


0.36 


0.58 


0.54 


0.57 


0.36 


0.55 


0.50 


0.50 


0.43 


0.41 





GIIILS 



A 


11.6 


11.4 


14.4 


13.9 


13.5 


20.6 


15.3 


19.5 


24.7 


20.4 


16.9 


15.7 


B 


64.3 


69.6 


66.6 


69.1 


65.8 


66.7 


68.7 


72.8 


63.2 


72.3 


77.0 


67.9 


C 


24.1 


19.0 


19.0 


17.0 


20.7 


12.7 


16.0 


7.6 


12.1 


7.3 


6.1 


16.4 


Me. a 


2rl2 


2.03 


2.04 


2.05 


2.07 


1.92 


2,01 


1.88 


1.37 


1.B7 


l.P? 


2.0^ 


S . D. 


0.58 


0.55 


0.58 


0.54 


0.58 


0.57 


0.56 


0.51 


0.59 


0.51 


0.47 
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TaMe B-1 (Continued) 



12 • Does he 


hrve an adequate place 


A. 


Quite adequate 


d. 


Barely adequate 


c. 


Not adequate at all 


Grade 1 


2 3 4 5 



A 


18.5 


16.3 


19.2 


21.5 


22.9 


B 


57.5 


60.3 


56.1 


58.4 


58.7 


C 


23.9 


23.4 


24.7 


20.1 


18.4 


Mean 


2.05 


2.07 


2.06 


1.99 


1*96 


S.D. 


0.65 


0.63 


0.66 


0.64 


0.64 



A 


18.4 


18.7 


17.7 


23.3 


24.0 


B 


57.6 


60.2 


60.6 


58.8 


60.1 


C 


24.0 


21.1 


21.6 


17.9 


15.9 


Mean 


2.06 


2.02 


2.04 


1.94 


1.92 


S.D. 


0.65 


0.63 


0.63 


0.64 


0.63 



to study? 



6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


BOYS 


23.9 


14.6 


27.0 


29.1 


31.7 


38.7 


21.8 


58.7 


63.7 


58.6 


62.1 


59.4 


56.9 


59.1 


17.4 


21.7 


14.4 


8.8 


8.9 


4.4 


19.7 


1.93 


2.07 


1.87 


1.80 


1.77 


1.66 


1.98 


0.64 


0.60 


0.63 


0.58 


0.60 


0.56 




GIRLS 


30.3 


25.0 


37.2 


30.9 


42.0 


42.6 


25.5 


55.3 


60.0 


56.5 


58.0 


50.2 


52.0 


58.1 


14.1 


15.0 


6.2 


11.0 


7.7 


5.4 


16.4 


1.84 


1.90 


1.69 


1.80 


1.66 


1.63 


1.91 


0.65 


0.62 


0.58 


0.62 


0.62 


0.59 





13. Is his home environment conducive to school work? 
A. Above average 



B« Average 





C. 


Below 


average 




Grade 


I 


2 


3 4 


5 



A 


3.8 


5.0 


6.2 


5.2 


6.4 


D 


60.3 


61.7 


59.3 


63.5 


63.1 


C 


35.8 


33.4 


34.5 


31.3 


28.4 


Mean 


2,32 


2.28 


2.28 


2.26 


2.22 


S.D. 


0.54 


0.55 


0.57 


0.54 


0.55 



A 


4.3 


3.5 


3.6 


4.1 


5.0 


B 


61.1 


65.0 


^5.3 


68.5 


63.4 


C 


24.6 


31.5 


31.1 


27.4 


31.6 


Mean 


2.30 


2.28 


2.27 


2.23 


2.26 


S.D. 


0,54 


0.52 


0.52 


0.51 


0.54 







6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


BOVS 


5.7 


10.1 


9.4 


11.9 


5.5 


7.3 


6.2 


69.6 


54.8 


66.4 


66.7 


82.1 


83.9 


64.2 


24.7 


35.1 


24.2 


21.4 


12.1 


8.8 


29.5 


2.19 


2.25 


2.15 


2.10 


2.06 


2.01 


2.22 


0.52 

GIRLS 


0.62 


0.56 


0,57 


0,42 


0.40 




10.4 


9.7 


11.0 


14.0 


8.7 


11,3 


6.8 


63.4 


60.1 


70.0 


62,6 


77.2 


80.4 


65.7 


24.2 


30,2 


19,0 


23.4 


14.1 


8.1 


27.4 


2.14 


2.20 


2.08 


2.09 


2.05 


1.97 


2.21 


0.57 


0.60 


0.54 


0.61 


0.48 


0.44 
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Table B-1 (Continued) 



14. UNCOOPERATIVE COOPERATIVE 



Grade 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


U 


Total 














BOYS 














A 


2.5 


2.2 


3.6 


5.3 


5.0 


3.2 


4.3 


4.3 


3.9 


1.6 


5.8 


3.8 


B 


9.2 


10.9 


11.1 


9.2 


9.7 


9.4 


9.1 


9.3 


6.8 


8.3 


8.0 


9.6 


C 


39.1 


40.5 


35.8 


32.2 


30.4 


26.8 


28.4 


25.6 


32.7 


12.7 


12.4 


32.0 


D 


29.9 


30.8 


28.1 


32.3 


32.6 


30.0 


25.8 


18.1 


26.0 


49.2 


48.2 


30.3 


£ 


19.3 


15.6 


21.4 


2l.O 


22.4 


30.7 


32.4 


42.7 


30.6 


28.2 


25.5 


24.3 


Mean 


3.54 


3.47 


3.52 


3.54 


3.58 


3.76 


3.73 


3.86 


3.72 


3.94 


3.80 


3.62 


S.D. 


0.98 


0.95 


1.06 


1.08 


1.09 


1.08 


1.13 


1.19 


1.09 


0.94 


1.09 
















GIRLS 














A 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


3.7 


7.5 


3.2 


1.9 


0.7 


2.4 


6 


5.3 


5.3 


6.9 


7.8 


7.5 


6.8 


8.6 


11.5 


5.3 


6.2 


7.3 


7.0 


C 


30.7 


36.4 


34.4 


29.8 


27.5 


23.4 


23.9 


21.6 


27.6 


21.9 


20.7 


28.3 


D 


39.2 


38.0 


35.1 


33.8 


35.0 


31.0 


27.0 


18.7 


26.0 


48.1 


45.3 


33.9 


£ 


23.2 


19.1 


22.6 


26.3 


27.8 


36.3 


36.8 


40.6 


37.8 


21.9 


26.0 


28.4 


Mean 


3.77 


3.6ft 


3.71 


3.74 


3.79 


3.92 


3.85 


3.74 


3.90 


3.82 


3.89 


3.79 


S.D. 


0.92 


0.88 


0.93 


1.01 


1.00 


1.04 


1.12 


1.30 


1.07 


0.91 


0.90 





15. 


FRIENDLY 












HOSTILE 








Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 














BOYS 














A 


20.8 


20.2 


21.3 


20.0 


22.0 


27.5 


31.3 


45.0 


33.1 


29.3 


34.3 


24.8 


B 


33.5 


32.5 


33.3 


35.1 


37.5 


35.5 


29.8 


18.3 


24.9 


49.7 


43.1 


33.7 


C 


36.7 


39.4 


36.4 


34.3 


32.4 


26.7 


25.4 


25.7 


32.7 


16.6 


16.6 


32.3 


D 


8.5 


6.4 


6.6 


9.6 


6.0 


8.4 


9.8 


7.9 


6.4 


3.9 


3.6 


7.5 


E 


0.4 


1.4 


2.3 


1.0 


2.2 


1.8 


3.7 


3.0 


2.8 


0.6 


2.2 


1.8 


Mean 


2.34 


2.36 


2.35 


2.36 


2.29 


2.21 


2.25 


2.06 


2.21 


1.97 


1.96 


2.28 


S.D. 


0.92 


0.92 


0.96 


0.94 


0.95 


1.00 


l.Il 


1.14 


1.06 


0.82 


0.93 
















GIRLS 














A 


26.3 


20.0 


24.8 


25.8 


26.6 


33.9 


33.0 


42.4 


39.9 


21.4 


32.7 


28.8 


B 


39.2 


37.6 


39.9 


36.2 


37.6 


35.0 


31.8 


19.7 


21.8 


51.0 


42.0 


35.8 


C 


30.0 


38.6 


30.3 


29.7 


29.4 


23.5 


25.2 


22.4 


29.0 


21. 0 


19.3 


28.4 


D 


4.2 


3.1 


4.2 


7.0 


5.0 


6.5 


6.5 


10.7 


6.4 


6.7 


5.3 


5.7 


£ 


0.2 


0.7 


0.7 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


3.4 


4.8 


2.8 


0.0 


0.7 


1.4 




2.12 


2.27 


2.16 


2.22 


2.17 


2.06 


2.16 


2.16 


2.10 


2.13 


1.99 


2.15 


S3 

ic 


0.58 


0.84 


0.87 


0.95 


0.93 


0.96 


1.06 


1.22 


1.09 


0.82 


0.89 
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Table B-1 (Continued) 



16. 


SHY 








Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 



A 


6.5 


4.3 


6.5 


3.5 


B 


24.8 


18.8 


16.9 


17.0 


C 


49.0 


50.8 


50.2 


51.0 


D 


16.3 


21.8 


2?.0 


23.6 


E 


3.4 


4.3 


4.3 


4.8 


Kean 


2.85 


3.03 


3.01 


3,09 


S.D. 


0.89 


0;87 


0.91 


0.86 



A 


10.5 


7.6 


6.3 


6.9 


B 


30.6 


23.6 


24.8 


24.6 


C 


45.7 


51.8 


47.3 


50.1 


D 


11.0 


14.6 


19.8 


14.9 


£ 


2.2 


2.4 


1.8 


3.5 


Mean 


2.64 


2.81 


2.86 


2.84 


s.r 


0,39 


0.86 


C.87 


0.89 



17. IRRESPONSIBLE 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


A 


5.0 


6.6 


6.6 


8.1 


B 


18.3 


15.6 


16.3 


15.4 


C 


56.5 


57.5 


53.1 


45.0 


D 


18.2 


17.5 


20.2 


26.2 


E 


2.0 


2.8 


3.8 


5.3 


Mean 


2.94 


2.94 


2.98 


3.05 


S.D. 


0.80 


0.84 


0.88 


0.98 



A 


2.4 


1.8 


1.7 


4.0 


B 


12.4 


10.6 


14.4 


10.2 


C 


60.4 


54.9 


49.0 


50.5 


D 


22.8 


29.7 


30.4 


26.7 


E 


1.9 


3.0 


4.4 


8.7 


Mean 


3.09 


3.21 


3.21 


3.26 


S.D. 


0.72 


0.74 


0.80 


0.90 



ERIC 

MfflifflMliiTifaii 



aggressive 













5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 




BOYS 












4.4 


2,8 


4.2 


2.8 


3.0 


0.6 


1.4 


18.4 


19.0 


31.7 


12.9 


13.3 


9.4 


6.6 


48.9 


46.1 


43.0 


57.1 


51.1 


43.1 


40.9 


22.8 


26.2 


13.9 


16.3 


20.4 


38.1 


43.1 


5.5 


5.9 


7.1 


10.8 


12.2 


3.9 


8.0 


3.06 


3.13 


2.88 


3.19 


3.26 


3.35 


3.50 


0.90 


0.88 


0.95 


0,90 


0,94 


0.73 


0.80 




GIRLS 












4.8 


6.3 


7.2 


3.5 


3.7 


0.0 


0.0 


22.1 


2l,0 


32.2 


14.2 


19.8 


11.0 


6.6 


46.6 


45.4 


37.5 


49.0 


45.3 


55.0 


52.3 


20.2 


21.9 


16.6 


19.3 


20.6 


28.7 


34.4 


6.4 


5.4 


6.6 


13.9 


10.7 


5.6 


6.6 


3.01 


2.99 


2.83 


3.26 


3.15 


3.28 


3.41 


0.93 


0.95 


1.01 


0.98 


0.08 


o.:^3 


C.M 



RESPONSIBLE 



5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 




BOYS 












5.8 


4.8 


9.0 


8.8 


6.4 


5.1 


6.6 


17.8 


16.6 


20.6 


17.7 


13.3 


12.4 


7.4 


46.8 


40.4 


42.6 


46.5 


40.5 


15.8 


19.1 


25.2 


27.8 


22.6* 


17.2 


26.9 


55.4 


56.6 


4.4 


10.4 


5.2 


9.8 


12.9 


11.3 


10.3 


3.05 


3.22 


2.94 


3.02 


3.26 


3.55 


3.57 


0.92 


1.00 


1.00 


1.05 


1.05 


1.02 


1.00 




GIRLS 












3.0 


4.4 


5.6 


6.8 


3.7 


3.3 


1.3 


10.3 


7.5 


18.0 


17.7 


15.6 


8.1 


11.3 


49.8 


43.1 


38.2 


41.0 


42.4 


30.5 


27.3 


28,9 


29.8 


25.2 


20.6 


27.6 


48.1 


52.7 


8.0 


i:i.i 


13.0 


13.8 


10.7 


10.0 


7.3 


3.28 


3.44 


3.22 


3.17 


3.26 


3.53 


3.53 


0.87 


0.98 


1.06 


1.09 


0.97 


0.90 


0.84 



242 
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Total 



4.3 

18.7 

49.2 

22.2 

5.6 

3.06 



6.1 

22.7 

47.5 

18.6 
5.2 

2.94 



Total 



6.4 

16.5 

47.0 

24.2 

5.9 

3.06 



3.4 
12.0 
47.3 
28.9 

8.4 

3.27 



Tfjbie B-1 (Continued) 



18, NEAT UNKEMPT 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 














BOYS 














A 


10.3 


11.9 


14.2 


13.6 


13.6 


18.8 


11.8 


23.7 


28.5 


37.6 


43.8 


16.2 


B 


21. U 


23.^ 


26.4 


29.3 


30.5 


34.9 


32.3 


19.7 


28.5 


45.3 


38.7 


29.2 


C 


30.1 


^3.2 


40.8 


38.7 


39.6 


33.9 


37.4 


43.9 


32.7 


13.8 


12.4 


37.6 


D 


18.7 


16.7 


14.7 


13.8 


12.5 


9.9 


16.3 


9.2 


8.1 


3.3 


4.4 


13.3 


E 


5.5 


^.3 


3.8 


4.6 


3.8 


2.6 


2.2 


3.5 


2.1 


0.0 


0.7 


3.7 


Mean 


2.82 


2.79 


2.67 


2.66 


2.62 


2.43 


2.65 


2.49 


2.27 


1.83 


1.80 


2.59 


S.D* 


1.03 


UOl 


UOl 


1.02 


0.99 


0.99 


0.96 


1.06 


1.03 


0.79 


0.83 





GIRLS 



A 


12.4 


13.3 


1A.8 


17.7 


15.2 


24.3 


19.7 


29.6 


30.6 


31.0 


36.4 


19.6 


B 


32.7 


28.5 


28.3 


31.8 


30.9 


32.4 


33.7 


25.5 


29.0 


51.0 


39.1 


31.7 


C 


37.9 


Al.O 


37.6 


34.4 


35.1 


29.6 


34.1 


36.3 


31.4 


14.8 


19.9 


34.1 


D 


12.4 


lA.O 


15.2 


12.1 


14.2 


11.3 


10.0 


6.2 


7.7 


2.8 


4.0 


11.4 


E 


4.6 


2.9 


A.l 


4.0 


4.6 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 


).2 


0.5 


0.7 


3.2 


Mean 


2.64 


2.6A 


2.65 


2.53 


2.62 


2.35 


2.42 


2.26 


2.20 


1.91 


1.93 


2.47 


S.D. 


l.OO 


0.98 


l.OA 


1.04 


1.05 


1.04 


1.00 


1.03 


1.00 


0.76 


0.88 





19. ALERT 



Grade 1 2 3 



A 


4.8 


5.3 


4.7 


B 


18.4 


18.3 


18.3 


C 


52.0 


50.8 


47.4 


D 


19.4 


20.3 


24.4 


E 


5.3 


5.3 


5.2 


Kean 


3.02 


3.02 


3.07 


S.D. 


0.88 


0.90 


0.90 



A 


5.3 


4.7 


5.2 


B 


21.3 


21.2 


23.9 


C 


53.3 


52.7 


46.9 


D 


14.5 


17.4 


19.7 


E 


5.5 


4.0 


4.3 


Kean 


2.93 


2.95 


2.94 


" O 


0.89 


0.86 


0.90 



ERIC 



DULL 



4 


5 


6 


7 


8 






BOYS 






6.1 


6.6 


8.8 


5.7 


10.4 


23.4 


21.8 


29.1 


22.7 


17.8 


48.1 


47.2 


41.0 


44.3 


52.9 


16.9 


20.2 


15.6 


22.2 


13.7 


5.6 


4.2 


5.4 


5.1 


5.1 


2.92 


2.94 


2.80 


2.98 


2.85 


0.93 


0.92 


0.99 


0.94 


0.96 






GIRLS 






7.6 


7.4 


8.7 


7.8 


14.4 


25.4 


28.8 


29.9 


29.8 


21.5 


49.4 


47.4 


46.0 


45.6 


50.3 


12.5 


12.3 


12.0 


14.0 


9.5 


5.2 


4.1 


3.4 


2.8 


4.3 


2.82 


2.77 


2.71 


2.74 


2.68 


0.93 


0.90 


0.91 


0.89 


0.98 
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9 10 11 Total 



15.5 


14.1 


13.2 


7.1 


26.5 


55.9 


61,8 


23.6 


42.4 


24.8 


19.1 


46.3 


12.4 


4.0 


5.1 


18.1 


3.2 


1.1 


0.7 


4.9 


2.61 

1.00 


2.22 

0.78 


2.18 
0 75 


2.90 



15.1 


14.3 


11.2 


8.2 


28,2 


49.5 


48.3 


27.2 


43.7 


31.9 


34.4 


47.6 


11.4 


3.8 


4.6 


13.2 


1.6 


0.5 


1.3 


3.8 


2.56 

0.94 


2.27 

0.77 


2.36 

0.60 


2.77 



Table B-l (Continued) 



20* How was this s'.aJont referred to your team the first tir^? 

A* Princlpal/Asst. Principal E. Other school source (Explain) 

B* Guidance Counselor F# Non-school sourou (Ejiplain) 

C# Teacher G* Case assigned 

D# School Nurse 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


ll 


Total 














BOYS 














A 


7.2 


7.1 


9.3 


6.1 


7.3 


9.0 


18.8 


14.8 


14.4 


13.8 


16.2 


9.3 


B 


9.0 


7.7 


8.0 


10.3 


6.5 


5.8 


19.1 


17.2 


12.3 


2.9 


1.5 


8.8 


C 


47.0 


47.7 


49.0 


44.6 


42.9 


46.1 


15,8 


16.9 


15.2 


29.3 


40.8 


40.9 


D 


1.9 


0.9 


1.4 


0.7 


0.2 


1.6 


0.9 


1.0 


4.3 


0.6 


0.0 


1.2 


E 


6.1 


10.8 


11.2 


9.4 


9.7 


8.4 


14.0 


12.2 


25.6 


46.6 


38.5 


12.0 


F 


0.8 


0.8 


0.4 


1.2 


0.1 


0.4 


2.4 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


G 


27.9 


25.0 


20.7 


27.8 


33,2 


28.6 


29,0 


37.8 


27.4 


6.9 


3.1 


27.1 



GIRLS 



A 


6.6 


7.3 


6.1 


5.1 


6.6 


9.1 


15.5 


15.2 


16.7 


24.. ) 


: 2.4 


9.8 


B 


6.1 


7.0 


10.8 


8.3 


7.7 


5.9 


17.8 


19.0 


15.0 


2,6 


3.5 


9.1 


C 


47.8 


44.0 


44.9 


42.1 


45.1 


43.8 


15.2 


15.2 


16*2 


14. 8 


33.6 


37.5 


D 


2.2 


1.6 


1.7 


2.1 


1.6 


0.6 


2.9 


1.4 


5.6 


0 


0.7 


1.6 


E 


8.2 


11.7 


12.8 


8.3 


9.9 


9.4 


23.0 


14.1 


31.6 


50. 


39.9 


14.6 


F 


1.0 


0.4 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


I.O 


1.6 


1.1 


1.7 


O.'J 


0.0 


1.0 


G 


28.1 


27,9 


22.8 


33.0 


27.9 


30.2 


23.9 


33.9 


13./ 


8 > 


uO 


26.0 



i 
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Table B- 1 (Cont Inucid) 



21, How contacts has your team had with this student? 



contacts 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

BOYS 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


0-1 


32.7 


34.8 


29.2 


28.5 


29.9 


25.4 


21.6 


16.7 


17.5 


62.2 


61.5 


29.7 


2 


23,3 


19.1 


20.3 


19.8 


19.3 


17.6 


15.2 


18.3 


22.8 


22,2 


17.0 


19.6 


3 


12.1 


12.4 


14.7 


13.9 


11.5 


13.0 


15.5 


18.8 


15.7 


6.1 


8.1 


)-3. 2 


4 


7.8 


7.4 


6.8 


7.9 


6.9 


7.7 


10.0 


8.8 


9.7 


5.0 


5.9 


7.6 


5 


6.7 


8.8 


7.3 


7.8 


7.0 


8.4 


7.3 


5.3 


8.2 


1.1 


5.2 


7.3 


6-10 


11.2 


9.5 


13.3 


12.3 


14.0 


17.8 


12.8 


11.4 


10.8 


1.1 


2.2 


12.3 


11-20 


3.4 


5.4 


5.6 


7.4 


5.6 


5.7 


8.8 


10.9 


8.2 


2.2 


0.0 


5.9 


Ovc.r '20 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.2 


5.7 


4.3 


8.8 


9.8 


7.1 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 



GIRLS 



0-1 


36.8 


36.8 


31.0 


28.2 


29.9 


25.0 


22.8 


14.8 


18.3 


64.1 


53.3 


30.9 


2 


20.7 


21,4 


25.3 


k7.9 


20.0 


19.7 


13.4 


19.7 


13.6 


19.9 


21.3 


20.9 


3 


16,2 


10.7 


12.7 


14.3 


14.3 


13.1 


18.1 


13.4 


11.0 


7.8 


16.0 


13.7 


4 


8.7 


9,8 


7.6 


7.2 


8.3 


6.7 


9.7 


6.7 


7.0 


3.9 


4.0 


7.6 


5 


5.2 


7.9 


6.2 


4>5 


5.5 


8.4 


5.6 


5.2 


9.7 


1.4 


2.0 


6.1 


6-10 


8.4 


10.5 


10.7 


10.3 


15.4 


15.6 


15.3 


13.3 


19.8 


1.4 


2.0 


11.8 


11-20 


2.8 


1.9 


3.7 


5.6 


4.4 


7.8 


6.2 


8.7 


9.7 


1.4 


0.7 


4.9 


Over 20 


1.2 


1.1 


1.8 


1.8 


2.2 


3.7 


8.3 


16.2 


10.6 


0.0 


0.7 


3.8 



22. How many contacts has your team 


had with his parents/guai'dlans? 
contacts 




Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 

BOYS 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 


0-1 


56.7 


59.1 


57.8 


53.4 


54.5 


50.2 


48.6 


59.0 


59.4 


87.4 


75.4 


56.3 




13 7 


15.3 


72.7 


21.8 


18.0 


22.8 


23.4 


21.9 


23^4 


6.3 


18.5 


18.6 


3 


9.4 


10.7 


11.7 


9.6 


9.8 


10.3 


12.2 


8.8 


6.3 


3.4 


3.1 


9.6 


4 


4.2 


3.4 


5.3 


5.? 


5.7 


3.6 


4.2 


2.3 


3.3 


0.6 


2.3 


4.2 


5 


4.3 


3.7 


5.5 


4.0 


4.6 


5.7 


4.5 


3.7 


2.9 


1.1 


0.0 


4.3 


6-10 


3.5 


4.4 


4.3 


3.1 


4.6 


6.4 


3.1 


2.3 


4.2 


1.1 


0.8 


4.0 


11-20 


1.9 


2.6 


1.4 


2.3 


2.0 


0.8 


2.4 


1.7 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


Over 20 


1.3 


0.7 


1.2 


0.5 


0.7 


0.2 

GIRLS 


1.4 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


0-1 


58.4 


62.8 


60.2 


58.9 


53.0 


53.9 


46.6 


52.4 


56.4 


89.6 


86.1 


58.9 


2 


13.5 


14.2 


16.0 


17,0 


21.7 


21.4 


23.5 


17.0 


20.8 


7.4 


10.4 


17.5 


3 


6.8 


7.8 


8.7 


8.3 


7.5 


9.7 


9.3 


9.3 


6.2 


2.0 


1.4 


7.7 


4 


5.3 


5.6 


<r*.9 


5.5 


6.3 


5.7 


3.7 


2.9 


4.7 


1.0 


0.7 


4.8 


5 


4.6 


2.6 


2.4 


3.0 


4.9 


3.1 


3.7 


4.2 


2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


3.2 


6-10 


6.8 


4.7 


5.7 


5.7 


5.1 


4.2 


6.3 


6.4 


3.8 


0.0 


1.4 


5.0 


11-20 


1.5 


1.9 


1.8 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


4.1 


5.5 


3.3 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


O 20 

MC 


1.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 


0.8 

24j 

B-13 


2.6 


2,2 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 



Table B-1 (Continued) 




23* p-roblems does this student have? (MARK ALL THAT APPLY) 



A* Ko problems E. Emotional 

B# Physical (medical) problems F. Behavioral (adjustment) 



C* Slow learning problems 
D# Attendance 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A 


2.6 


2.2 


2.6 


1.5 


2.0 


B 


15.0 


12.5 


13.1 


8.2 


11.6 


C 


47.3 


49.0 


:7.4 


57.9 


SO. 2 


D 


17.4 


14.2 


18.2 


16.0 


16.3 


E 


10.5 


9.3 


10.5 


9.5 


11.2 


F 


26.9 


36.7 


36.0 


40.0 


39.4 


G 


20.3 


19.2 


19.1 


18.4 


19.4 


H 


32.5 


32.0 


27.6 


26.4 


24.2 



A 


3.7 


2.6 


3.1 


2.4 


3.9 


B 


12.5 


11.2 


12.7 


11.0 


10.7 


C 


44.2 


43.2 


47-6 


45.9 


49.9 


D 


16.9 


15.8 


17.9 


14.8 


16.1 


E 


5.5 


3.6 


7.6 


6.6 


9.5 


F 


9.7 


16.6 


19.3 


22.1 


21.0 


G 


14.8 


14.0 


13.6 


12.5 


17.9 


H 


37.1 


34.5 


32.2 


28.8 


28.6 



24* Have vou referred thlr student 
APPLY) 



A* Clinical leatn 
3. Reading Clinic 
C. Speech Clinic 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A 


5,5 


4.9 


7.7 


5.3 


6.0 


B 


5.1 


11.3 


11.1 


10.9 


18.0 


C 


6.1 


9.3 


7.9 


3.2 


7.1 


D 


16.5 


15.6 


13.8 


13.7 


14.3 


C 


5.8 


7.7 


9.4 


6.4 


9,4 



A 


3.5 


3.2 


3.0 


3.5 


3.0 


B 


4.3 


5.6 


7.2 


11,5 


11.2 


C 


4.2 


4.7 


7.2 


4.0 


3.9 


D 


16.2 


16.5 


11*4 


12.2 


i;.3 


1 


6.6 


6.0 


7.7 


8.8 


11.2 



G* Poor motivation 
H. Other (please trxplaln) 



6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


BOYS 


3.2 


1.6 


2.0 


6.3 


23.0 


15.9 


11.1 


12.0 


6.7 


7.0 


6.0 


5.1 


54.7 


51.4 


45.9 


44.9 


21.8 


16<7 


11.6 


33.7 


51.1 


41.8 


37,7 


36.2 


12.7 


13.8 


9.9 


8.1 


1.6 


2.9 


38.8 


33.7 


30.0 


28.4 


8.2 


6.5 


18.1 


26.5 


24.1 


22.4 


16.9 


19.6 


23.6 


15.5 


24.8 


17.2 


6.6 


4.3 


GIRLS 


4.6 


4.7 


6.6 


9.6 


24.0 


25.2 


10.6 


12.0 


8.7 


9.2 


9.9 


13.2 


44.0 


41.8 


36.2 


32.8 


19.9 


21*8 


15.1 


24.7 


36.2 


31.2 


34.0 


36.4 


8.2 


6.5 


12.9 


7.6 


2.4 


2.6 


22.1 


24.4 


30.2 


21.6 


5.7 


4.6 


15.4 


16.2 


18.4 


13.6 


10.8 


6*6 


27.8 


20.9 


21.5 


32.8 


6.1 


7.9 



to any 

D. 

E. 


of the following? (MARK ALL 

IVban SeivJce Corps 
Other (specify) 


6 


7 


e 


9 


10 


U 


BOYS 


3.1 


12.7 


6.9 


4.6 


2.7 


1,4 


12.3 


13.5 


9.9 


11.6 


1.6 


0.0 


5.8 


3.9 


J.O 


l.O 


0.5 


0.0 


12.1 


10.5 


7.7 


9.1 


0.0 


0.0 


9.2 


9.4 


7.5 


9.8 


3.8 


0.7 


GIRLS 


3.7 


7.0 


7.3 


3.6 


1.9 


1.3 


12.3 


?.o 


9.7 


6.0 


0.5 


C.7 


2.0 


2.6 


2.6 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


13.2 


’.0 


5.8 


5.2 


0.0 


0.0 


9.5 

24u 

B.14 


■2.9 


12.6 


16.8 


6.1 


2.0 



Total 



3.3 
11.0 
51. r 
21.5 

10.3 

34.4 
19.8 
23.3 



5.6 

11.1 

^ 2.4 

20.3 
7.3 

19.0 

15.0 

28.3 



THAT 



Total 



5.7 
11. 1 

5.6 

12.8 

7.8 



3.8 

6.0 

3.6 

11*8 

9.1 



N's of Subsamples from Which Tabulations in this Table Were Mad' 



Grade 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Total 












B07S 














N 923 


798 


846 


943 


97 3 


967 


362 


403 


285 


183 


138 


6824 


% 13.5 


11.7 


'2.4 


13.8 


14.3 


14.2 


5.3 


5.9 


4.2 


2.7 


2.0 


100.0 


% Boys» Grades 1 - 


11 combined: 


57. 


3 
























GIRLS 














N 648 


571 


575 


593 


671 


696 


340 


381 


250 


212 


151 


5088 


7. 12.6 


11.2 


11.3 


11.6 


13.2 


13.8 


6.7 


7.5 


4.9 


4.2 


3,0 


lOG.O 


7. G^rlfj, Grades 1 


- 11 combined: 42 


.7 
























TOTAL 














N 1571 


1369 


1421 


1536 


1644 


1663 


702 


784 


535 


395 


289 


11,909 


7. 13.2 


11.3 


11.9 


12.9 


13.8 


14.0 


5.9 


6.6 


4.5 


3.3 


2.4 


100.0 
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Table B-2 



DESCRIPTION OF VARIABLES USED IN THE FACTOR ANALYSTS 
OF THE PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES TEAM EVALUATION FOIK 



Var, 

No* 


Ques» 

No. 


Description 


Plus Values 
Associated With 


1 


I* 


Favorable attitude toward school? 


AbOsG average 


2 


2* 


Understand him when he speaks? 


Above average 


3 


3 


Trouble because of fighting? 


Never 


4 


4 


Trouble with police? 


Never 


5 


5 


Trouble with neighbors? 


Never 


6 


6 


Problems because of being withdrawn? 


Never 


7 


7* 


How many personal books? 


Many 


8 


8 


Education desired by family? 


College 


9 


10* 


Home compared to others in neighborhood? 


Above average 


10 


11* 


How inside of home is kept? 


Neat, Clean 


11 


12* 


Adequate place to study? 


Quite adequate 


12 


13* 


Home environment conducive to school work? 


Above average 


13 


14 


Uncooperative-cooperative 


Cooperative 


U 


15* 


Host lle-frie:'dly 


Friendly 


16 


16 


Shy-aggress Ive 


Aggressive 


17 


18* 


Unkempt -neat 


Neat 


18 


19* 


Dull-alert 


Alert 


19 


20 


First referred? 


irk 


20 


21 


Number of contacts with students? 


Many 


21 


22 


Number of contacts with parents? 


Many 


22 


23A 


No problems 


No problems 


23 


23B 


Physical (medical) problems 


Many 


24 


23C 


Slow learning problems 


Many 


25 


2 3D 


Attendance problems 


Many 


26 


23E 


Emotional problems 


Many 


27 


23F 


Behavioral (adjustment) problems 


Many 


28 


23G 


Poor motivation problems 


Many 


29 


23H 


Other (explain) problems 


Many 


30 


24A 


Referred to Clinical Team 


Many 


31 


24B 


Referred to Reading Clinic 


Many 


32 


24C 


Referred to Speech Clinic 


Many 


33 


24D 


Referred to Urban Service Corps 


Many 


34 


24 E 


Referred to Other (specify) 


Many 


35 




Priority category 


Cat. I 


36 




Grade 


Upper grades 


37 


20A 


Referred by principal 


Frequently 


38 


20B 


Referred by guidance counselor 


Frequently 


39 


:oc 


Referred by teach;;r 


Frc:,uci.: ly 


40 


20D 


Referred by school nurse 


Frequently 


41 


20E 


Referred by other school source 


Frequently 


42 


20F 


Referred by other non-school source 


Frequently 


43 


23B-H 


Total number of problems marked 





* Variable reversed In prograrnilnj; from questionnaire response 
Not principal, guidance counselor, or teacher 
NOTE: Question No. 17 Inadvertently omitted in programming 



Table B-3 



MEiUvS FOR ITEMS FROM PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES TEAMS EVALUATION FORM 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS BY GRADE GROUPS -- 1967-68 SCKCCL YEAR 
(N “ Boys! 3060; Girls: 2311) 

BOYS GIRLS 



Varr 


K 


1 


2-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-11 


K 


1 


2-3 


4-6 7-9 


i 

0 


I 


1.860 


1.771 


1.771 


1.779 


1.762 


1.863 


1.915 


1.894 


1.915 


1.914 1.887 


1.946 


2 


2.593 


2.817 


2.932 


3,039 


2.973 


3.165 


2,932 


2,894 


3.000 


3.095 3.075 


3,296 


3 


2.535 


2.428 


2.258 


2,297 


2.374 


2.935 


2.746 


2.776 


2.607 


2.564 2,536 


2,959 


4 


2.988 


2,959 


2.921 


2.808 


2.696 


2,927 


3.000 


2,992 


2.934 


2.967 2.880 


2.986 


5 


2.779 


2.648 


2.601 


2.536 


2,629 


2.964 


2.729 


2.862 


2,745 


2.711 2.727 


2,976 


C 


2.360 


2:441 


2. '52 7 


■ 2.S'78 


'2.601' 


■''2’.87r' 


2V5d8 2.637 


'2.468 


2,645 5.604 


2.888 


7 


1.698 


1.913 


2.039 


2,230 


2.547 


3.246 


1,814 


2.063 


2.150 


2.421 2.74'J 


3.2:* 


8 


2.256 


2,229 


2.197 


2.610 


2.205 


2,528 


2,492 


2.661 


2,304 


2.514 2.323 


2.626 


9 


1.709 


1.907 


1.917 


1.939 


1.978 


1.996 


1.814 


1.898 


1,895 


1.952 2.C15 


2.000 


10 


1.764 


1.798 


1.876 


1.992 


2.064 


2.081 


1.915 


1.878 


1,991 


1.967 2.073 


2.126 


ii 


1.837 


i.9id 


1.916 


2.024 


2.087 


2.254 


i79i5 


1 . 957 


^1.992 


■2.065 2’.2il 


2."357 


12 


1.558 


1.629 


1.690 


1.760 


1.780 


1,952 


1.644 


l.'i89 


1.741 


1.770 1.827 


1.980 


13 


3.302 


3.354 


3.449 


3.566 


3.696 


3.940 


3.644 


3.669 


3.642 


3.730 3.662 


3.874 




3.419 


3.441 


3.586 


3.677 


3.728 


4.044 


3,695 


3.717 


3.737 


3.753 3.709 


3.942 


16 


2»721 


2.798 


3.058 


3.066 


3.250 


3.427 


2,881 


2.636 


2.885 


2.960 3.123 


3.357 


17 ' 


3.i40 


3.033 


3.212 


'3^461 


3.532' 


4,198 


*3,356 


~3^'323 


*3*7316 


■■3.'502 '3.629' 


4,675 


18 


3.035 


2.875 


2.882 


3.102 


3.135 


3,782 


3,288 


2.980 


3.030 


3.229 3.238 


3.724 


19 


3.500 


2,913 


3.140 


3.035 


3.092 


3.609 


3.746 


3.150 


3.196 


3.096 3.175 


3.446 


20 


3.105 


3.665 


4.604 


6.041 


9.163 


1.887 


2.712 


2.961 


3,563 


5.060 - 


1.837 


21 


3.128 


2.142 


2.273 


2.415 


2.327 


1.310 


2.407 


2.256 


2.059 


2.290 4.010 


1.095 


22 


o.ood 


oVoi4 


brooi' 


'6.’6''17' 


'67645* 


*'d’,226" 


' ■'d'.dd'd“drd2d 


orbYs" 


O.d’26' d.053’ 




23 


0.174 


0.150 


0.137 


0.092 


0.094 


0.056 


0.U9 


0.126 


0.138 


0.105 0.120 


0*119 


24 


0.337 


0.559 


0.570 


0.594 


0.468 


0.185 


0.186 


0.488 


0.472 


0.441 0.398 


0.180 


25 


0.093 


0.218 


0.156 


0.188 


0.413 


0,355 


0.102 


0.181 


0.174 


0.189 0.331 


0.361 


26 


0*140 


0.139 


0.116 


0.112 


O.lOl 


0.020 


0.017 


0.059 


0.059 


0.075 0.118 


0.027 


27 


0.233 


0.3ii' 


6.373" 


6,4^2 


0;'366 


'0V6‘7T 


’"*0.220“ 


6,698’ 


0,1^ 


0.523 0.323 


C.044 


28 


0.105 


0.199 


0.189 


0.197 


0.238 


0.173 


0,034 


0,106 


0.101 


0.154 0.178 


0,099 


29 


0.488 


0.354 


0,294 


0.280 


0.158 


0.020 


0.661 


0.496 


0.360 


0.313 0.268 


0.051 


30 


0.093 


0.079 


0.078 


0.070 


0.092 


0.016 


0.017 


0,043 


0.047 


0.048 0.083 


0.017 


31 


0.023 


0.046 


0.132 


0.141 


0.089 


0,004 


0.000 


0.035 


0.055 


0.105 0.058 


0.003 


32 * 


0.070 


0.07 l‘ 


6.094 6.045 


61‘62’2' 


”6.666‘ 


o.dsr 


0.651* 


61667 ■ 


dro'w'd.oii} 


0:600 


33 


0.244 


0.229 0.189 


0.179 0.089 


0.000 


0.254 


0.193 


0.160 


0.203 0.063 


0.000 


34 


0.093 


0.101 


0.116 


0.118 


0.104 


0,024 


0.119 


0,094 


0,091 


0.148 0.155 


0.027 


35 


1.477 


1.804 


1.758 


1.937 


2.592 


1.512 


1,271 


1.799 


1.789 


1.839 2. '*76 


1.398 


36 


- 


- 


2.510 


5.025 


7.978 


10.440 


. 


- 


2.549 


5.070 7,965 


10.A''> 


37 


d.047 


0.120 0.b93 


0,109 0.233 


'6.153' 


' d.oi; 


0,683 


6V685 


0.095 0.226 


0.242 


38 


0.058 


0.084 


0.057 


0.061 


0. 161 


0.016 


0.017 


0.051 


0.077 


0.064 0.193 


0.024 


39 


0.570 


0.668 


0.656 


0,671 


0.233 


0,363 


0,593 


0,673 


0.609 0.663 0.163 


0.255 


40 


0.058 


0.030 0.016 


0.015 


0.035 


0.004 


0,000 


0.039 


0.026 


0.024 0.048 


0.007 


41 


0.209 


0.087 


0.169 


0.134 


0. 319 


0.464 


0,322 


0,134 


0,194 


0.135 0.341 


0.473 


42 


d.b5d 


o.oii 


d.oid 6,di'i' 


did! 5' 


^6,oo6 


’67651“ 


6.’6'26 


o.oiV 


0.019 d.d'30 


0.606 


43 


1.570 


1.929 


1.835 


1.636 


1.839 


0,883 


1.339 


1,555 


1.494 


1.499 1.737 


0.881 




86 


367 


735 


1220 


606 


248 


59 


254 


506 


799 399 


294 
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Table B-4 



STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR ITEMS FROM PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES TE*\P:S EVALUATION FORM 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS BY GRADE GROUPS -- 1967-68 SCHOOL YEAR 
(N “ Boys: 3060; Girls: 2311) 



BOYS 



GIRLS 



Var. K 1 2-3 4-6 7-9 10-11 



K 1 2-3 4-6 7-9 10-11 



1 0.438 0.476 0.514 0.548 0.553 0.473 

2 0.675 0.579 0.587 0.612 0.515 0,494 

3 0.525 0.657 0.616 0.590 0.603 0.246 

4 0.108 0.198 0.275 0.447 0.517 0.289 

5 0.417 0.500 0.525 0.538 0.528 0.18? 

6 0.649 0.602 07554 OV565'0\'53^^ 0.402 

7 0.704 0.822 0.788 0.881 0.063 0.685 

8 0.689 0.834 0.764 0.875 0.833 0.853 

9 0.611 0.476 0.522 0.446 0.369 0.277 

1,0 0.654 0.585 0.617 0.577 0.528 0.461 

11 ' 01684 0i62f b7'62*9' 0.6 

12 0.586 0.567 0.566 0.533 0.609 0.399 

13 1.018 0.961 1.009 1.110 1.153 0.982 

14 0.789 0.888 0.904 0.961 1.103 0.883 

16 0.941 0.867 0.866 0.877 0.988 0.802 

17 b.'9'84' l .d40' rrdi'i 'b.9 



0.337 0.511 
0.640 0.623 
0.439 0.454 
0.000 0.089 
0.448 0.357 
0.537 o'. 624 



0.478 0.519 
0.549 0.545 
0.539 0.560 
0.125 0.191 
0.471 0.475 
0.597 0.'522 



0.580 0.486 
0.535 0.493 
0.620 0.215 
0.362 0.116 
0.504 0.153 
6.543 0.32/ 



0.776 0.713 0.807 0.890 0.914 0.636 
0.954 0.946 0.822 0.944 0.823 0.899 
0.473 0.531 0.498 0.483 0.361 0.341 
0.596 0.613 0.579 0.598 0.551 0.497 
6.'5'96 'b.'e'e'i o'. 629 '6.'634 '6 .’6 1'b "O .'600 
0.517 0.550 0.521 0.579 0.591 0.452 
0.760 0.987 0.946 1.035 1.155 0.887 
0.836 0.861 0.892 0.966 l.lOl 0.870 
0.984 0.943 0.874 0.886 0.926 0,742 
b. 978 'i. 6'24 r.048''i .048' V.bod o^sdi 



18 0.860 0.909 0.92C 0.970 0.978 0.764 

19 1.196 1.018 1.089 1.068 1.592 1.458 

20 3.301 4.977 5.751 9.644 - 1.916 

21 3.260 2.902 2.306 2.429 3.603 0.950 

22 O.OO'O O.'li6''0.O74' b.l3b'b.'2b/ 0'.4i'9^ 

23 0.382 0.357 0.345 0.289 0.292 0.231 

24 0.476 0.497 0.495 0.491 0.500 0.389 

25 0.292 0.413 0,364 0.391 0.493 0.479 

26 0.349 0.346 0.320 0.316 0.302 0.141 

27 ' 0.425 0'.'463 ■oV484'''d.494‘'~d.4T2' 

28 0.308 0.400 0.392 0.398 0.426 0.379 

29 0.503 0.479 0.456 0.449 0.366 0.141 

30 0.292 0.270 0.268 0.255 0.289 0.126 

31 0.152 0.210 0.339 0.348 0.285 0.064 

32 d.'556 'd. 257 "o'. 2'92 ' 5’. '208 ' 0.T48 "o'.'dbb"" 

33 0.432 0.421 0.392 0.383 0,285 0.000 

34 0.292 0.302 0.320 0.323 0.306 0.154 

35 0.778 0.914 0.912 0.954 0.633 0.774 

36 . - - 0. >00 0.814 0.803 0.497 

37 'di2i2'’b.'3'25 'b\'2'9d'''6.'312 'd'.'42T 6 

38 0.235 0.278 0.232 0.239 0.358 0.126 

39 0.498 0.472 0.475 0.470 0.426 0.482 

40 0.235 0.171 0.127 0.121 0,183 0.064 

41 0.409 0.282 0.375 0.340 0,467 0.500 

42 0.235 0.104 0,097' d^i'03 b.iii d.ddd 

43 1.261 1,141 1,221 1.180 1,186 0.951 



0,789 0.955 0.895 0,914 0.917 0.763 
1.139 1.056 1.127 1.082 1.659 1.643 
2.327 4.245 4.651 7.434 - 2.260 

3.465 2.994 2.516 2.577 7.438 0.728 
"d.dOO 6.'i'39 'b.i'32 'b.l6d '0l224 0.448 
0.326 0.332 0.346 0.307 0.326 0.324 
0.393 0.501 0.500 0.497 0.490 0.385 
0.305 0.386 0.379 0.392 0.471 0.481 
0.130 0.236 0.236 0.264 0.323 0.163 
"b'.*4i'8' d7298'di 392 'd.Tl6 ■'67468 ' dl^ 
0.183 0.309 0.301 0.361 0.383 0.299 
0.477 0.501 0.480 0.464 0.444 0.220 
0.130 0.204 0.213 0.213 0.276 0.130 
0.000 0.185 0.229 0.307 0.233 0.058 
'b'.'22'2'''o'i?2'rd.'2'5l ■d.'r8/'bri49"d.66o 
9.439 0.395 0.367 0.402 0.243 0.000 
0.326 0.293 0.288 0.355 0.363 0.163 
0.552 0.882 0.886 0.929 0.732 0.721 
0.498 0.793 O.C.i/. 0,^9/ 

'bVifb b'/2'/6''b/2T9'b.'294'6'J 6.429 

0.130 0.221 0.267 0.245 0.393 0.153 
0.495 0.470 0.489 0.473 0,370 0.437 
0.000 0.195 0.158 0.152 0.213 0.082 
0.471 0.341 0.396 0.342 0.475 0.500 
'o'.522"d.‘i39 "b;d99 d;i36 o.i7i 6.666 
0.843 0.951 1.092 1.036 1,151 0.840 






86 367 735 1220 404 248 

2o0 



59 254 506 799 399 294 
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iable B-5 

r\cT'o:.!S rr'T’.TD r.'io” tactor analysi'" and vahiilax ?ot'"'’'cn 

OF GROUPS OF PPF DATA DY SEX AND GRADE 
Table B-5(a) 



Var. 


Kindergarten -- 
F a c 


i^oys 
t o 


r s 




Kindergarten -- 
F a c 


Girls 
t o 


r s 




Var, 




1 


_2^ 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




1 


.361 


.073 


-.122 


-.463 


-.078 


.546 


.110 


-.334 


.112 


-.044 


-.086 


-•454 


1 


2 


.687 


.118 


.156 


-.375 


.144 


.132 


-.116 


.085 


-.779 


.095 


-.032 


.155 


2 


3 


• 555 


-.260 


.105 


-.211 


-.378 


-.005 


.051 


-.203 


-•213 


.152 


-.080 


-.770 


3 


4 


.074 


-.066 


-.321 


.070 


-.186 


.239 


.000 


.000 


.000 


• 000 


.000 


.000 


4 


5 


.313 


-.095 


.126 


.024 


-.609 


.022 


.307 


.071 


-.149 


.157 


-.064 


-.538 


5 


6 


•466 


.043 


.174 


-.161 


.676' 


.240 


.035 


-.307 


-.221 


-.57 4 


7212 


- 7i13 ‘ 


6 


7 


.198 


.322 


.062 


-.072 


.394 


.201 


-.230 


.346 


-.280 


-.186 


.153 


-.373 


7 


8 


.130 


.440 


-.074 


.084 


.293 


-.051 


-.497 


.505 


-.281 


.236 


.084 


-•041 


8 


9 


-.123 


.794 


.009 


.068 


-.024 


.040 


.045 


.680 


.289 


-.179 


-.066 


.079 


9 


10 


-.105 


.835 


-.077 


-.085 


-.052 


.031 


-.002 


• 708 


.256 


-.201 


-.014 


.051 


10 


11 


.024 


" '.8i4 


'•"^212 


"V661 


' ' .“ni ' 


"loss 


-.■oTlS' 


*'7186* 


77036 


’“7699 


77290' 


‘7637 


11 


12 


.056 


.714 


.076 


.109 


.316 


.015 


.339 


.768 


-.103 


.115 


-.157 


-.016 


12 


13 


.864 


.161 


-.076 


-.031 


.003 


.064 


.527 


.218 


-.348 


-.234 


-.404 


.047 


13 


14 


.825 


-.038 


.003 


-.069 


.113 


-.043 


.407 


.039 


-.571 


-.340 


^.358 


• 034 


14 


16 


.222 


-.002 


-.022 


-.157 


.710 


-.046 


.071 


-.055 


CM 

CM 

m 


-.553 


-.022 


.366 


16 


17 


■ '.ni' 


'.762 


-‘.‘105 


’^’.'099' 


"-;o5i“ 


"1".632' 


';3ir 


““.'417 


7.33T 


'-’.365' 


“.278 


*‘-7'ri5 


■ 17 


18 


.527 


.361 


-.002 


-.264 


.199 


-.010 


.054 


.194 


-.786 


-.165 


.102 


• 005 


18 


19 


.285 


-.163 


.544 


.085 


-.378 


-.316 


.855 


.001 


-.038 


-.018 


.213 


-.247 


19 


20 


-.156 


.006 


.670 


.330 


.018 


.179 


.597 


-.114 


-.406 


.126 


-.057 


.032 


20 


21 


-.076 


-.001 


.741 


.021 


-.184 


.076 


.254 


-.193 


-.555 


-.099 


.071 


-•117 


21 


22 ' 


.000 


.000 


“ .000 


.666' 


’".^000 


‘ .000 


■ .6c6 


'.COO 


" .000 


. GC J 


.06 6 




22 


23 


-.074 


.216 


-.046 


.387 


-.153 


.112 


-.169 


-.155 


-.018 


.638 


.050 


-•034 


23 


24 


.175 


-.263 


.157 


.568 


.001 


-.029 


.624 


.072 


.233 


-.044 


.059 


.136 


24 


25 


-.070 


-.312 


.282 


.626 


.015 


.077 


-.105 


-.366 


-.169 


.573 


.052 


-.139 


25 


26 


-.148 


.338 


-.182 


.701 


-.132 


.014 


-.099 


.520 


-.02/ 


.195 


.176 


-.138 


26 


27 


-.296 


.251 


"‘.'632 


“ ;53f 


"72 95' 


■ 'ViM' ■■■ 


-7389 


“.■232' 




■' . 14’2 


‘..062’ 


‘7588 


27 


28 


-.132 


-.018 


-.110 


.672 


.103 


.072 


-.064 


- .388 


-.030 


.638 


.020 


.061 


28 


29 


.113 


-.235 


.336 


-.281 


-.004 


-.165 


.353 


-.474 


-.104 


-.040 


-.104 


.249 


29 


30 


.004 


.046 


.030 


.504 


-.331 


-.080 


-.043 


.007 


-.003 


•004 


-.918 


-.076 


30 


31 


-.071 


.027 


.058 


,233 


.087 


.735 


.000 


.000 


.OOj 


.000 


• 000 


.000 


31 


32 


-.092 


-.043 


.056 


.126 


.04‘7 


’ .749'* ■ 


"',66 s 


-.085 


.406 


-.325 


• 001 


.109 


32 


33 


-.226 


-.287 


.616 


.046 


-.026 


-.096 


.513 


-.156 


-.312 


.136 


-.253 


-.198 


33 


34 


-.115 


.398 


.102 


-.081 


-.381 


-.024 


.370 


-.156 


.273 


.642 


.072 


-.079 


34 


35 


.223 


.479 


.081 


.348 


-.169 


.137 


.029 


.194 


.060 


-.079 


-.515 


-.526 


35 


37 


-.391 


.169 


.183 


-.277 


.077 


.206 


-.130 


-.187 


.034 


-.066 


-•022 


-.126 


37 


38 ‘ 


.050 


■ .035 


-.032 


-.050'* 


■ 103 


'"7581'“" 


'-.043 


'Mf 


’7.003 


■.'6o4 


-•ii8 


- .076 


38 


39 


-.079 


-.045 


-.764 


.149 


.284 


-.332 


-.832 


.U7 


.068 


.078 


.131 


• 316 


39 


40 


.038 


.223 


.050 


.028 


-.383 


.355 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


• 000 


40 


41 


.309 


-.132 


.743 


.006 


.073 


-.145 


.785 


-.121 


-.163 


-.116 


.116 


-.140 


41 


42 


-.107 


-.084 


.143 


-.055 


-.517 


-.165 


293 


.101 


.178 


. 108 


.012 


-.290 


42 


43 


-.100 


-.025 


.178 


.902 


.044 


/644 ■■ 


"'.766 


175 16 


-. 140 


' .'64 -7 


■ ,637 


.425' 


■43 
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Table B-5(b) 



Grade 1 -- Boys 



G rrde 1 -- Gir Is 



Var. 




F 


a c 


t o 


r s 






F 


a c 


t o 


r s 




Var, 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




1 


-•190 


-.262 


.460 


-.120 


-.051 


.166 


.359 


.027 


.436 


.192 


-.040 


-.177 


1 


2 


-.265 


-.113 


.215 


-.470 


.137 


-.078 


.169 


,071 


.605 


.071 


-.132 


-.061 


2 


3 


-.210 


-.724 


.102 


.115 


,084 


,138 


.200 


-.051 


.353 


-.018 


.558 


- 174 


3 


U 


-•042 


-.339 


-.141 


,056 


-,167 


.112 


-.108 


.082 


-.089 


-.006 


.313 


-.053 


4 


5 


-.107 


-.642 


.074 


. 182 


.015 


.176 


.258 


-.007 


.164 


-.017 


.529 


-.055 


5 


6 


-.074 


.033 


.405 


- ,515 


-.132 


,074 


.103 


-.141 


.360 


.302 


-.088 


-.143 


6 


7 


-.405 


.019 


.014 


-.302 


-.019 


.129 


,379 


-,011 


.232 


,189 


-.204 


-.092 


7 


8 


-.380 


-.062 


.143 


-.254 


-.068 


-.123 


.344 


.209 


.209 


-.005 


-.183 


-.248 


8 


9 


-.739 


.011 


.052 


.044 


-.043 


-.016 


.767 


-.079 


.056 


,049 


.083 


.151 


9 


10 


-.839 


-.135 


-.025 


.039 


.042 


.010 


.844 


.044 


-.004 


.079 


.128 


.032 


10 


11 


-.768 


-.035 


■:,0'52 


-.024 


-.026 


-.117 


■;792 


-.150 


.bis" 


-V050 


-.048 


-.060 


‘ ' ii 


12 


-.785 


-.128 


.007 


.058 


.024 


.154 


.834 


-.052 


.041 


.044 


.060 


.003 


12 


13 


-.056 


-.254 


.762 


-.014 


-.013 


.026 


.088 


-.022 


.739 


,048 


.248 


-e058 


13 


\U 


-.019 


.022 


.894 


.060 


-.039 


-.09' 


-.034 


.048 


.906 


-.112 


.033 


.076 


14 


16 


-.029 


.402 


.133 


-.467 


- .060 


.066 


.120 


-.070 


, .030 


.197 


-.419 


-.321 


16 


17 


-.678 


..045 


.130 


"Ml 


-7l2d 




"■,608 


:;d74 


'“'i'l'd 


■ ;029 


.094 


‘■”274 


17 


18 


-.391 


. 168 


.40 j 


-.486 


.067 


.057 


.273 


.220 


.412 


.295 


-.276 


- .2 j 0 




19 


.134 


-.230 


.132 


.029 


-.613 


.641 


-.143 


-.092 


.048 


.704 


.531 


-.124 


19 


20 


.075 


.514 


.187 


.305 


-.029 


.147 


-.116 


.601 


.217 


.187 


-,0£0 


,306 


20 


21 


.198 


.124 


.211 


.293 


.252 


.141 


.015 


.799 


-.010 


,C02 


-.060 


.112 


21 


22 


-.191 


.V049 


-76^1 


T.259'' 


“:’.ii7 


" .246 


“^02 9 


V,i46* 


'IJbi?' 


.‘303* 


-.057 


-,bi5 


22 


23 


-.095 


.121 


.136 


,495 


.019 


.128 


.014 


.347 


-.049 


-.270 


.192 


.162 


23 


24 


.106 


.052 


.001 


.415 


-.100 


-.100 


-.064 


-.069 


-.027 


-.410 


.104 


.0.4 


24 


25 


.125 


.003 


,059 


-.032 


.365 


.089 


-.118 


-.096 


-.164 


-.315 


-.064 


.183 


25 


26 


-.038 


.737 


-.060 


.194 


.003 


.107 


.160 


-.033 


-.129 


-.073 


-.021 


.399 


26 


if 


-.051 


‘‘.■669 


’■-.265 


-.015 


■;682 


-Mi ' 


'.dfi 


,131' 


-.183 


'*.006 


..248* 






28 


.328 


.414 


-.105 


.167 


-.123 


.072 


-.261 


-.080 


-.075 


-.091 


,053 


.492 


28 


29 


.099 


-.265 


.102 


.236 


.216 


-.152 


-.037 


.488 


.005 


-.063 


.213 


-.160 


29 


30 


-.010 


.491 


-.045 


.098 


,193 


.096 


-.084 


.309 


.130 


.020 


-.110 


.522 


30 


31 


-.010 


.068 


-.023 


.062 


.071 


.170 


-.203 


-.024 


.109 


-.184 


.041 


.380 


31 


32 


- Mi ' 


“■.06 5" 


'^'.'000 


'V278‘ 


-7699' 


‘-.‘bis"'* 


*“.bd4' 


“-.’240^ 


“^;n6 


-Ail 


.. ...... 


;205‘ 


32 


33 


.238 


-.098 


.218 


.138 


.361 


.020 


.087 


.430 


.063 


-.039 


.023 


.138 


33 


34 


-.027 


-.065 


.064 


.322 


,081 


.147 


.076 


.606 


-.021 


-.066 


.274 


-.131 


34 


35 


-.033 


.060 


-.097 


-.032 


.188 


.475 


.068 


-.119 


-.027 


.225 


.113 


.558 


35 


37 


-.155 


.119 


-.069 


-.153 


.670 


-.150 


.270 


, 165 


-.194 


-.195 


-.398 


.339 


37 


38 


.035* 


.082 


- Vi ' bT 


.067 


^ '.501 


7051 


“-’‘057 


‘^;‘f78 


■ .043* 


-.025 


■-.122 


’■‘,305 


38 


39 


.077 


.032 


.119 


.089 


-.710 


-.529 


-.138 


-.234 


.156 


-.516 


-.070 


-.487 


39 


40 


-.141 


-.069 


.047 


.260 


-.000 


.250 


.104 


.144 


-.065 


.023 


.315 


.059 


40 


41 


.056 


-.254 


.005 


-.247 


-.069 


.698 


-.051 


-.040 


-.047 


.778 


.210 


.168 


41 


42 


.123 


.067 


.085 


.139 


-.029 


.423 


,001 


.080 


-.004 


.229 


.263 


-.007 


42 


43 


Vl86 


■.^91 


-:055 


.535 


‘ ,176 


”.009 ■ 


-.13’8 


^ .310 


-;209 


-.'5i8 


. 142 


“ ,493 


43 
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Table B-5(c) 



Grades 2-3 -- Boys Grades 2-3 -- Girls 



Var . 




F 


a c 


t 0 


r s 






F 


a c 


t 0 


r s 




Var . 




I 


2 


3 




5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




1 


.209 


.119 


. 47 : 


.317 


.193 


-.055 


.311 


.051 


-.157 


-.391 


.273 


. 3 . ^ 




2 


.469 


.088 


.392 


-.113 


.020 


.002 


.253 


.077 


.115 


-.372 


-.008 


-.094 


2 


3 


.034 


.055 


.196 


.716 


.099 


-.074 


.186 


.161 


.054 


-.172 


.686 


-.124 


3 


4 


-.042 


.013 


.000 


.453 


-.125 


.005 


.157 


.018 


-.103 


-.023 


.371 


.070 


4 


5 


-.036 


.082 


.182 


.702 


.130 


-.047 


.123 


.174 


.046 


-.087 


.670 


-.098 


5 


6 


.115 


'.llO 


^ .441 


'-'.248 


’ il 46 


" .126 


'”.085 


’”.’286 


'-".’ 196 ’ 


l .*349 


-.433 


-‘.' i 83 


‘6 


7 


.012 


.447 


.286 


.102 


-.044 


-.024 


.482 


-.041 


.037 


-.224 


.086 


-.156 


7 


8 


.133 


.370 


.261 


.042 


-.095 


-.085 


.484 


-.183 


-.061 


-.317 


-.072 


.019 


8 


9 


-.065 


.810 


-.026 


-.077 


-.001 


.010 


.785 


.112 


.002 


.006 


.075 


-.071 


9 


10 


-.051 


.857 


-.024 


.014 


.030 


-.020 


.819 


.132 


-.040 


-.021 


.093 


-.022 


10 


11 


-. 622 " 


"■■.ssr 


•■".■’516 ■ 


" T0T3 ' 


'-"Jobs' 


":."02o " 


"Vsis* 


' 1 V 6 ‘ 7 T 


'-.'680 


''I'libb 


-’ 1668 ' 


-;‘068 


11 


12 


.064 


.765 


.005 


.127 


^.005 


.048 


.770 


.122 


-.080 


-.018 


.119 


-.006 


12 


13 


.006 


.079 


.734 


.319 


.134 


.100 


.138 


.086 


-.142 


-.709 


.327 


.110 


13 


14 


-.070 


.031 


.902 


.086 


-.016 


.094 


.030 


-.014 


-.096 


-.855 


.215 


.133 


14 


16 


.239 


.010 


.126 


-.571 


-.019 


.031 


.084 


.237 


.050 


-.124 


-.650 


-.131 


16 


17 


. 100 " 


.576 


. 332 ' 


iT . lO ? 


’ Vo 2'8 


*, 672 " 


"".6if 


' 1'.098 


‘11685 


1.423 


" . b 5‘4 


-.030 


17 


18 


.366 


.228 


.565 


-.148 


.006 


-.123 


.320 


.064 


.018 


-.641 


-.220 


-.128 


18 


19 


.076 


-.018 


.132 


.096 


.731 


.532 


-.013 


.700 


-.559 


.058 


-.009 


.174 


19 


20 


-.329 


-.065 


.191 


-.508 


.275 


-.045 


-.163 


.262 


.276 


-.118 


-.269 


.445 


20 


21 


-.213 


-.024 


.152 


-.219 


.297 


-.112 


-.168 


.252 


.179 


-.132 


-.142 


.384 


2 l 


22 


.116 ■ 


' . 024 


*\ 0 > 7 ' 


■ '. i 05 ‘ 




-Vbsd' 


.085 


■‘. 102 ’ 


'”.096 


1 , 240 ’ 


‘ 1‘.'045 


' V ‘,' 29 i 


22 


23 


-.409 


.006 


.034 


.077 


-.038 


-.070 


.008 


-.242 


-.003 


.032 


.011 


.535 


23 


24 


-.485 


-.045 


-.206 


.040 


-.056 


.190 


-.083 


-.125 


.233 


.307 


.143 


.242 


24 


25 


-.120 


-.162 


.026 


-.053 


..172 


-.190 


.022 


-.027 


.398 


.005 


-.103 


.082 


25 


26 


-.485 


-.001 


-.075 


-.347 


-.060 


-.302 


-.069 


-.034 


.439 


.174 


-.094 


.068 


26 


27 


-. 234 ' 


.066 


-. 068 ' 


V .594 


-.008 


-'.' 174 ' 


1.620 


-.^658 


“ ; 356 


".'211 


' 1 '.' 480 ' 


' .142 ‘ 


27 


28 


-.504 


-.197 


-.018 


-.270 


-.112 


-.205 


-.105 


-.034 


.315 


.210 


-.198 


.240 


28 


29 


.030 


-.058 


.005 


-.015 


.394 


.004 


-.031 


. 0-»4 


-.081 


-.223 


-.014 


.374 


29 


30 


.324 


.045 


-. 10 ^^ 


-.160 


.003 


-.480 


-.074 


-.036 


.573 


.087 


.014 




'JO 


31 


-.457 


.037 


-.029 


-.053 


.228 


-.012 


-.094 


.158 


.223 


.136 


-.221 


.169 


31 


■ 32 ' 


’ IV45V 


”‘. 052 ' 


' Vb 25 


'”. 040 ' 


-: b 3 i 


-Vo 37 " 


' 1 . 084 ' 


-. V 72 ' 


"-16i6 


’“.‘l62' 


'-'.doi' 


:v667' 


”''32 


33 


-.048 


-.159 


-.057 


-.004 


.355 


-.315 


-.175 


.332 


.218 


-.108 


.011 


.'’61 


33 


34 


-.138 


-.032 


.068 


-.182 


.359 


.014 


.097 


.115 


-.027 


-.001 


.063 


.584 


34 


35 


-.283 


.016 


.103 


-.008 


.019 


-.444 


-.030 


.230 


.424 


-.063 


-.008 


-.010 


35 


36 


.003 


-.004 


.008 


.038 


.005 


-.138 


-.027 


.036 


.027 


-.055 


.162 


-.051 


36 


i 57 ’ 


Joof 


''. 05 $' 


*^*. 092 ” 


-.06 V ’ 


-. 156 " 


-. 73 > 


.070 


-.669 


'.'551 


-.049 


.001 


-. 18 ^ 


3 > 


38 


.002 


-.008 


-.070 


.003 


.018 


-.397 


-.042 


.002 


.553 


.016 


.185 


-.002 


38 


39 


-.070 


-.036 


.011 


-.049 


-.646 


.585 


-.022 


-.722 


-.442 


-.027 


-.128 


-.057 


39 


40 


-.226 


.002 


.009 


.175 


.066 


-.041 


-.029 


.073 


-.007 


-.004 


-.043 


.399 


40 


41 


.166 


-.006 


.098 


.019 


.848 


.087 


.010 


.860 


-.203 


.071 


.035 


.069 


41 


42 


-.028 


‘ . 054 ' 


-. 003 ' 


. 114 ' 


,'^226 


“V.'obo 


V63O 


‘ A 09 


- i 04 , ' 


-’. 04’6 


Jb 02 


”- Vd 94 


‘ 42 


43 


-.718 


-.124 


-.117 


-.356 


.008 


-.212 


-.115 


-.148 


.518 


.226 


-.220 


.605 


43 
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Table D - 5 ( d ) 



Grades 4-6 -- Bovs Grades 4-6 -- Girls 



V . ir * 




F 


a c 


t 0 


r s 






F 


a c 


t 0 


r s 




Va £< 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




I 


.510 


• 221 


.108 


-.286 


.282 


-.040 


-.380 


-.391 


-.311 


.076 


.078 


.063 


1 


2 


.397 


.070 


.062 


-.300 


-.114 


.218 


-.205 


-.382 


.019 


-.083 


.331 


-.100 


2 


3 


.269 


.119 


-.018 


-.062 


.676 


-.059 


-.143 


-.429 


-.200 


.108 


-.570 


-.087 


3 


4 


.142 


.102 


-.185 


-.049 


.504 


-.077 


-.066 


-.104 


-.329 


-.083 


-.301 


-.021 


4 


5 


.152 


.139 


-.029 


-.001 


.622 


-.153 


-.182 


-.319 


-.238 


.163 


-.427 


-.093 


5 


6 ” 


. 402 * 


'.iio 


-.664 




-;' 337 " 


':" 2 i 7 ' ■ 


‘*-.‘ 685 ' 


- . 164 


■- 7 i 41 


'";646 


■*’7399 


“-7i'8o‘ 


6 


1 


.350 


.484 


-.094 


.023 


.050 


.083 


-.506 


-.281 


-.015 


-.160 


• 121 


-.171 


7 


8 


• 324 


.418 


-.069 


-.042 


.090 


.124 


-.451 


-.342 


-.066 


.,171 


.075 


-.106 


8 


9 


-.019 


.753 


-.048 


-.038 


.027 


-.018 


-.788 


.039 


-.079 


.037 


-.018 


.025 


9 


10 


.029 


.828 


.013 


-.011 


.056 


.009 


-.843 


,003 


-.064 


.014 


.000 


.048 


10 


11 


.081 


.782 


-."ill 


" V 6 o 7 ^ 


-1626 




-.‘811 


■-. 03 f 


-7688 


77645 '' 


" 7616 ^ 


■' 766 i ‘ ' 


xi 


12 


.143 


.741 


-.044 


-.058 


• 080 


-.044 


-.768 


-.095 


-.086 


.054 


-.033 


-.024 


12 


13 


.696 


.129 


-.032 


-.114 


.352 


-.104 


-.105 


-.792 


-.139 


.110 


-.088 


• 008 


13 


14 


.881 


.019 


-.053 


.046 


.125 


-.116 


-.042 


-.891 


-.093 


.001 


-.027 


.069 


14 


16 


.131 


.058 


-.000 


-.076 


-.616 


-.066 


-.011 


.067 


,102 


,096 


.619 


1 jO 


16 


lV ‘ 


^ 390 ' 


' r555- 


- J 072 


‘-. 163 " 


'' l 024 ‘ 


■“ V60 


-7526 


’-7414 




77627 ' 


^‘. T 57 ’ 


..oi‘4''' 


■ ‘ 17 


13 


.605 


,294 


.013 


-.156 


-.044 


.064 


-.298 


-.514 


-.109 


-.050 


.414 


-. 0 S 4 


18 


19 


.079 


-.009 


.235 


-.046 


.100 


-.909 


.147 


.,111 


-•509 


,614 


.020 


,293 


19 


20 


.126 


-.027 


.434 


.222 


-.294 


-.076 


-.028 


-.008 


.462 


.036 


-.013 


.464 


20 


21 


.077 


-.079 


.550 


.076 


-.183 


.072 


-.007 


.019 


• 268 


.118 


.018 


.513 


21 


22 - 


"■ '.'Voi' 


-.'idi 


'^*“. 065 ' 


142 ' 


‘.045 


"'7640 


- 7 lC *6 


i'68 


7;672 


"‘ 7 l 39 ‘' 


‘.196 


-.'262 


'22 


23 


-.055 


.056 


.124 


.402 


,142 


.092 


.050 


-.051 


.144 


-.149 


-.091 


.475 


23 


24 


-.149 


-.176 


-.286 


,329 


.079 


-.038 


.046 


.076 


.167 


-.052 


-.399 


-.019 


24 


25 


.006 


-.226 


-.006 


• 358 


-.082 


.118 


.260 


.004 


.306 


-.123 


-•066 


-.026 


25 


26 


.-.151 


.009 


^.033 


.575 


-.074 


.073 


.048 


.125 


.547 


-.076 


.043 


.032 


26 


27 


-.079 


-. 020 ' 


-.054 


.337 


-. 57*3 


. 076 "“ 


."' 621 ' 


.291 


.'451 


-.118 


".332 


7050 


27 


28 


-.035 


-.204 


.162 


.541 


-.103 


.010 


.142 


.085 


.362 


-.126 


-.233 


.181 


28 


29 


-.058 


-.070 


.414 


-.107 


-.028 


-.163 


-.022 


.086 


-.210 


-.012 


.062 


.486 


29 


30 


-.146 


.020 


.236 


.369 


-.165 


.184 


.086 


.103 


.522 


-.034 


.048 


.038 


30 


31 


.058 


.054 


-.089 


.270 


-.029 


-.159 


.023 


.084 


.203 


.030 


-.326 


• 025 


31 


‘32 ■ 


■-■. 093 " 


'io'88' 


'-‘'.618 


■■■V2gS 


“, 6^5 




‘. 63T 


" 7606 ‘ 


'- 762 ^ 


. 644 ' 


‘-■; 299 ‘ 


-.686 


*■ 32 


33 


.019 


-.113 


.431 


.018 


.061 


-.090 


.081 


-.098 


.291 


.215 


-.167 


.121 


33 


34 


-.019 


.005 


.341 


-.004 


-.034 


.130 


-.020 


.105 


-.026 


-.034 


-.040 


.564 


34 


35 


.020 


.076 


-.142 


.471 


.076 


-.043 


.074 


-.141 


,438 


.067 


-.182 


-.072 


35 


36 




.067 


• 044 


.003 


-.014 


,201 


-.208 


-.169 


• 164 


-.001 


.030 


.,028 


35 


37 


-.119 


.033 


.209 


• i 07 


-.009 


.676 


.. 20’5 


.119 


• 553 


.047 


-.024 


-.258 


37 


38 


-.062 


-.035 


.270 


-.084 


.022 


.334 


.047 


.051 


.384 


.037 


-.002 


,022 


33 


39 


.104 


-.008 


-.752 


-.036 


-.133 


-.145 


.060 


-.045 


-.408 


-.767 


-.004 


-.034 


39 


40 


.098 


-.104 


.148 


.171 


.200 


.043 


-.007 


-.125 


-.024 


.036 


.047 


.328 


40 


41 




• 061 


.554 




,078 


-.611 


.037 


-.011 


-.146 


,873 


.021 


-.033 


41 


42 


.012 


-.076 


.166 


' a 06 




-.191 ' 


' . 067 


17626 ' 


- ,670 


'7230 


7.036 


.352 


4 i 


43 


-.181 


-.236 


.107 


. 79 ^ 


-.265 


,018 


.196 


.239 


.591 


-.232 


-,152 


.631 


43 



254 



Table B-5(e) 



Grades 7-9 -- Boys Grades 7-9 -- Girls 



Var . 




F 


a c 


t o 


r s 






F 


a c 


rr 

O 


r s 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Var , 


1 


.419 


-.372 


.333 


.126 


-.090 


-.139 


.287 


-.043 


-.537 


-.246 


-.100 


.098 


1 


2 


.262 


-.046 


.320 


-.177 


.022 


-.213 


.218 


-.078 


-.410 


.037 


.095 


.132 


2 


3 


.514 


-.184 


.172 


.190 


.033 


-.218 


-.047 


.106 


-.596 


-.340 


-.111 


-.206 


3 


4 


.235 


-.511 


.044 


.142 


-.062 


-.185 


-.125 


-.191 


-.460 


-.257 


-.100 


-.227 


4 


5 


.498 


-.263 


.043 


.119 


.030 


-.224 


-.043 


.091 


-.528 


-.392 


- ,044 


-.196 


5 


6 


.568 


-.030 


'..dso 


-. 199 ' 


■.285 


. 6“32 


V 065 ’ 


^35 6 


'.; 298 ' 


’-'•059 


'-';447 


'. OSs '*' 


6 


7 


.225 


-.294 


.480 


-.001 


-.102 


.030 


.303 


-.136 


-.286 


-.212 


-.081 


.315 


7 


8 


.231 


-.274 


.338 


-.113 


.170 


-.138 


.390 


-.058 


-.322 


-.107 


-.139 


.282 


8 


9 


.061 


.047 


.699 


-.007 


.067 


.044 


.668 


-.054 


-.049 


.099 


-.047 


-.129 


9 


10 


.144 


.083 


.785 


-.124 


- .014 


-.046 


.796 


-.077 


-.098 


-.051 


.052 


-.008 


10 


11 


.219 


- Vbee ' 


""; 736 '' 


-.154 


.029 


.011 '■ 




7 o 7 cr 


‘-. 14 §“ 


-.077 


-.621 


-.087 


li ’ 


12 


.336 


.076 


.710 


-.026 


.010 


-.082 


.651 


• 049 


-.323 


-.174 


-.011 


-.015 


12 


13 


.707 


-.144 


.209 


.029 


-.086 


.123 


.143 


-.106 


-.807 


-.074 


-.091 


.083 


13 


14 


.825 


-.080 


.159 


.098 


-.113 


.073 


.174 


-.063 


-.848 


.020 


-.022 


• 084 


14 


16 


.108 


.045 


-.064 


-.488 


.156 


.068 


.010 


.090 


.080 


.167 


.541 


.225 


16 


17 


/ 62 l " 


".652 


'. 35 T 


'-".' 177 ’ 


■’. 007 ' 


-\ i 97 " 


" 7434 ” 


■; i '28 


’-'. 481 " 


■' . boi ' 


^’. 2 ’ i 2 


‘ .125 


17 


18 


.595 


.022 


.124 


-.265 


.064 


-.384 


.350 


.233 


-.484 


-.147 


.186 


.206 


18 


19 


-.063 


-.836 


.142 


-.332 


-.086 


.071 


.062 


-.826 


-.152 


-.201 


-.113 


.239 


19 


20 


.007 


.166 


.072 


.033 


.759 


.168 


.076 


.148 


.118 


.532 


.102 


-.262 


20 


21 


.130 


.036 


.oi: 


.023 


.751 


.090 


.250 


.030 


.188 




-.055 


'•'4 


0 ■' 


22 




-. 219 ” 


‘ Ties' 


- V 305 


'.bir 


■:‘, 2 b 9 ‘ 


■ ‘.248 


- Vi 3 d ” 


7 i 24 


- T 228 


"' Vi ' 06 ' 


.245 


'22 


23 


-.065 


-.073 


.343 


.276 


.120 


.109 


.023 


-.051 


-.061 


.141 


-.417 


-.148 


23 


24 


-.006 


-.066 


.046 


.325 


-.103 


.638 


-.234 


-.389 


-.148 


.241 


.066 


-.244 


24 


25 


-.119 


.168 


-.232 


-.035 


.089 


.430 


.213 


-.021 




.312 


.019 


-.151 


25 


26 




.411 


.068 


-.047 


.003 


.189 


.013 


.066 


.104 


.486 


-.093 


.074 


26 


27 


-.169 


.675 


-.095 


-.123 


-.012 


-.027 


.082 


.428 


”. 3 ’ 7 f 


' 7466 ' 


** .154 


-;054 ’ 


27 


28 


.057 


.263 


-.093 


-.020 


.101 


.483 


-.255 


- .019 


-.078 


.527 


.207 


-.067 


28 


29 


.123 


-.034 


-.131 


.331 


.301 


-.138 


-.098 


,265 


-.044 


.024 


-.543 


.203 


29 


30 


-.260 


.468 


.118 


-.067 


.183 


.175 


.032 


.092 


.272 


.518 


-.008 


.158 


30 


31 


.058 


.056 


-.008 


.400 


.204 


.215 


-.038 


.046 


-.023 


-.036 


.008 


-.460 


31 


32 


.059 


-.037 


1.044 ■ 


’ . 332 


. 050 ’ 


’. 162 " 


■"'. i 32 ’; 


.. 618 ' 


'; 642 ' 


-.096 


-. 006 ” 


■-’.463 ’ 


32 


33 


-.030 


.008 


-.022 


.395 


.086 


-.110 


-.187 


.263 


-.112 


-.002 


-.190 


.049 


33 


34 


.000 


.060 


.078 


.107 


.678 


.020 


.067 


.100 


.057 


.361 


-.362 


.096 


34 


35 


.158 


.539 


-.049 


.169 . 


-.027 


.066 


-.123 


.596 


-.159 


.022 


-.067 


.015 


35 


36 


.306 ■ 


-.117 


-.020 - 


-.406 


.088 


-.024 


.018 


.099 


-.120 


-.034 


.113 


.361 


36 


37 * 




*7no" 


■; 02 i ^ 


T 053 


.064 


. 03 ^ ‘ 


.015 


.541 


.335 


.246 


.675 


• 068 


37 


38 


.201 


.055 


-.095 


.437 


.068 


.100 


-.110 


.230 


-.238 


.100 


.071 


-.517 


38 


39 


.051 


.092 


-.141 


.uo . 


-.095 


-.314 


-.000 


.194 


.054 


-.284 


.081 


.064 


39 


40 


.077 . 


-.143 


.033 


.194 


.194 


-.156 


.079 


.125 


-.186 


-.018 


-.564 


.196 


40 


41 


-.066 - 


-.681 


.080 . 


..540 . 


-.102 


.277 


.012 - 


..827 


-.113 


-.011 


.140 


• 261 


41 


42 


-.225 ^ 


-.133 


.354 ■ 


.154 


\o64' 


-. T 46 '” 


■ .085 ■ 


.. i ’36 ' 


. 158 ’ 


-. 152 " 


-■.■229 


-•078 


42 


43 


-.122 


.488 


-.087 


.224 


.148 


.643 


-.266 


.100 


.099 


.761 


-.136 


-.153 


43 







Table B - 5 ( f ) 





Grades 10 - 


11 -- 


Bo^s 






Graces 10 - 


11 -- 


Girls 








Vai • 




F 


a c 


t 0 


r s 






F 


a c 


t 0 


r s 




Var 




1 


2 


3 


4 




6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




1 


• 545 


-.142 


.062 


.364 


.004 


.153 


.429 


.334 


-.012 


.206 


-.056 


.334 


1 


2 


.257 


-.222 


.396 


.197 


-.106 


.112 


.036 


• 444 


.173 


.169 


-.019 


.070 


2 


3 


• 189 


-.074 


-.136 


.769 


-.052 


.054 


-.034 


.045 


-.208 


.038 


-.132 


.621 


3 


4 


.259 


-.081 


.059 


.708 


-.119 


-.041 


.002 


.072 


-.062 


.146 


.043 


.529 


4 


5 


• 051 


.007 


.015 


.739 


.095 


-.074 


.105 


-.042 


-.256 


.063 


-.395 


.211 


5 


6 


' ;225 






"■':' 2 ' 2 i ' 


-:: se;r 




”"’ 7162 ’ 


■ ”;* b * 7 T ‘ 


7 ‘: 48 S ’ 




'.; iS 8 ' 


".iw 


6 


7 


-.033 


-.236 


.305 


.150 


-.011 


.169 


-.107 


.660 


-.095 


.045 


-.180 


.078 


1 


8 


-.063 


-.531 


.318 


.056 


-.037 


.114 


.105 


.343 


.011 


.583 


.054 


.028 


8 


9 


.259 


.076 


.624 


-.101 


-.086 


-.130 


.167 


.695 


-.098 


-.051 


-.002 


-.144 


9 


10 


.120 


-.114 


.766 


.018 


.146 


-.105 


.178 


.811 


.091 


.056 


-.028 


• 030 


10 


11 ‘ 


:; 6 S 6 " 


•:‘.bi4" 


"V§3b" 


■‘■*.ib4* 




Tbig *”' 


■’"-; bib ” 




■'; b ’ 2 ' 8 * 


’-'.b4b 


r . o ' i ' s ' 


”■■. 118 ’ 


■”ii 


12 


.249 


.054 


.732 


.016 


-.062 


-.158 


.282 


.738 


-.190 


-.033 


.009 


.074 


12 


13 


.819 


-.053 


.057 


.252 


-.083 


-.051 


«803 


.046 


.020 


.171 


-.064 


.194 


13 


14 


.909 


.036 


-.048 


.131 


-.055 


-.047 


.884 


-.022 


.066 


.097 


-.101 


.187 


14 


16 


.314 


-.142 


.076 


-.017 


-.341 


-.009 


.347 


.153 


-.166 


.250 


.093 


-.031 


16 


17 


'■’.‘ 7 ' 37 ' 


■".099 


";*165 


’".*002 


"-■. iWf * 


- 7006 ” ’ 


"**"',*664 


4 1. . • 

.281 


*:: 7664 ' 


*'‘ 7052 ' 


r . oS ’ o " 


“-;* b 88 


17 


18 


.482 


-.166 


.338 


.079 


-.249 


.051 


.687 


.256 


-.028 


.269 


-.205 


-.162 


18 


19 


.003 


-.926 


-.057 


.023 


.046 


-.080 


.201 


-.143 


-.089 


.917 


.098 


.070 


19 


20 


.139 


.350 


-.016 


-.359 


.277 


.583 


.099 


-.030 


.679 


-.094 


.181 


-.177 


20 


21 


.106 


.298 


-.012 


-.361 


.309 


.493 


.082 


-.059 


.668 


.044 


. .0 33 _ 


-.124 


21 


22 ' 


‘^ 057 ' 


..619 


■* ; 092 * 


'. li '4 


12 * 15 ' 


■ Vi b s * 






7 Vo 92 " 


*".'622 


-.463 


7*077 


22 


23 


.003 


.162 


.069 


.132 


.447 


.289 


.029 


.179 


-.009 


-.148 


.516 


.167 


23 


24 


-.281 


-.027 


^.185 


.087 


.391 


.211 


-.093 


-.318 


• 023 


.177 


.592 


-.080 


24 


25 


-.286 


.621 


.096 


-.231 


.019 


-.099 


-.254 


.032 


-.024 


-.746 


.010 


-.138 


25 


26 


,020 


-.059 


-.025 


-.026 


• 476 


.024 


, - .132 




. .737 


-. 022 , 


.061 


. 064 . 


26 


27 ' 


• A 15 


■ '.173 


'’ Vo'sb 








' 77 nb 


' 7o26 


.165 


7 .^ 24 ' 


■'.636 


■ 7.689 


*27 


23 


-.252 


.036 


-.048 


-.113 


.355 


-.028 


-.060 


-.284 


.072 


.088 


.211 


-.408 


28 


29 


- .036 


.038 


-. 0^-7 


-.041 


.O'.O 


-.169 


.201 


-.083 


.428 


-.018 


.159 


- ? 20 




30 


.149 


-.006 


.072 


-.047 


.319 


-.145 


-.065 


-.006 


.576 


-.043 


-.175 


-.420 


30 


31 


-.196 


.085 


.187 


.168 


.481 


-.063 


.145 


.070 


-.018 


-.024 


.061 


-.029 


31 


32 


■-“. Mo ' 


:; bob ‘ 


* Vbbo 


-■;bbb 


'.boo 


“; bbb '^' 


7 *. boo 


" iobb ’* 


' 7 bbb 


‘.bob 


"-'. odo ' 


-.000 


32 


33 


-.000 


-.000 


.000 


-.000 


.000 


.000 


-.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


-.000 


-.000 


33 


34 


-.010 


-.147 


-.134 


-.120 


.058 


.369 


-.089 


-.054 


-.085 


.173 


.342 


-.168 


34 


35 


.080 


.025 


.016 


.033 


.071 


-.443 


.112 


-.074 


.077 


.017 


.437 


.160 


35 


36 


-.079 


.157 


.034 


.133 


-.201 


.007 


.105 


.014 


.102 


-.149 


.094 


.361 


36 


37 ' 


-.223 


". 649 * 




**-“.bby 




.. 


* 774*48 


” ‘. T72 * 


7 . 09 * 9 ' 


-*• 695 ” 


■-■^ 24 ^ 


-' a * 34 ” 


37 


38 


-.161 


.017 


.304 


.084 


.527 


-.133 


-.063 


.081 


.665 


-.006 


-.133 


.005 


38 


39 


.387 


.423 


-.232 


-.069 


.132 


-.573 


.538 


-.097 


-.011 


-.358 


.380 


.no 


39 


40 


.075 


-.009 


.127 


.101 


.115 


.164 


-.014 


-.141 


.255 


.007 


.074 


.199 


40 


41 


-.181 


-.880 


.039 


.035 


-.074 


.210 


-.063 


-.064 


-.150 


.909 


-.080 


-.016 


41 


42 ^ 


-'.'obb' 


*-.b<)b 


"Mb 


”.^ 606 * 






' 7 *. * 600 *' 


‘7obb’ 


■■'.bob 


' .bob 


.■.'odd 


7.000 


‘42 


43 


-.392 


.408 


-.024 


-.246 


.502 


.095 


-.198 


-.149 


.300 


-.411 


.614 


-.321 


43 




2i5G 

h.2U 



Tab] a B-5(g) 



TOTAL VARIANCE AFTER EXTRACTION OF SIX FACTORS 



Grades 


Male 


Female 


K 


52.35% 


52.46% 


1 


42.66% 


42.55% 


2-3 


41.77% 


41.93% 


4-6 


40.26% 


40.88% 


7-9 


43.32% 


42.84% 


10-11 


44.22% 


46.81% 
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Appendix C 

TEACHER AIDE QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 



23S 



Table C-1 

COMPARISON OF RESPONSES FROM AIDES, TEACHERS, 

AND PRINCIPALS TO THE TEACHER AIDE QUESTIONNAIRES 

C. Pleose check to indicote: (1) if yoo hove on aide performing the following functions, ond^ 
(2) if you feel teocher oides should or should not perform fhe following funcflons. 



Assume thot the ofde functions ore by the direction ond under the supervision of the 
clossroom teocher. AIDES _ TEAC HERS 



II 



Ml 



IV 



Possible Inslructionol Aide Functions 



o. Plons with teocher for smoU group octivities 

b. Records directions or ptons for leorning octivities on 
chorts, blockboord, dittos 

c. Arronges the physicol environment in wh>^h children 
work ond ploy 



ERIC 



Assembles tcocher-selected bosic, supplemenfory ond 
enrichment moterlols for leorning octivities including; 

o. Printed moterlols os books, pomphlets 

b. Audio-visuol moteriai ond equipment os tope, record, 
film, filmstrips, slides, profectols, ond oppropriote 
equipment. 

c. /Aonipulotive moterlols os gomes, puiiles, specimens 
(plont, onimol & mineral), mothemotics blocks, 
sticks, physicol educotion equipmeni* 

Acquires tcocher-selected resources for leorning octivities: 
o. Arronges for community resource persons for specific 
lessons 

b. Writes for free ond ir.expenslve motcriols 

c. Orders oud^o-visuol moteriols 

d. Sets up ond operotes oudto-visuol equipment 

e. Requifitions ond obtoins supplies 

f. Hondlei, stores, ond distributes texts, instructionol 
moterlols ond supplies, oudio-visuol equipment ond 
moterlols 

Preporei teocher-selected moteriols for leorning octivities. 
o. Collects, o.goniies, mounts ond/or ?orr, I rrotes pictures 

b. Mokes projectoli (ironsporenc'es, coforliflO 

c. Prepares toped stores, other informotion, or directed 
octivMy for children to use 

d. Types ond duplicotes moteriols 

e. Prepores ond sets up rrsoteriolt for student motivotion 
(bulletin boord, toble disploy) 

® Prepores ort moteriols os mixing point, putting cholk 
irs cootoiners 





22 


D> 


o 


C 


0 e 




on 0 


■5 - 


Qi W 


< 


< 


75^2- 


88.5 


77.9 


88.2 


62.1 


74.3 


72.7 


77.5 


79.3 


^0 


72.9 


80.0 


20.4 


42.2 


3Lxl 


60.0 




Z1^3 


99.0 


90.8 


7^ 


aix5 


7U5 


77.3 


82.0 


iSLc 


37.6 


66.3 


52.5 


Z0^2 


88.9 


89.6 


92. 2_ 


94.9 




93.9 



O) 

c 

1 


y 1 


0 

1 E 

to 0 


< tJ! 


< 


45.5 


78.5 


58,5 


80.9 


65.0 


84.4 


57.9 


88.9 






57.7 


85.4 


10.3 


49.5 


18.0 


6Xu3 


3Ai0 


76.3 


58.7 


89,4 




82x3 


37.9 


8AJ 


79.4 


91,4 


27*6 


69.5 


3Jo6 


62,0 


76.9 


93.3 


n.o 




70.8 


94.4 



PRINCIPALS 

22 
o 
o 



41 S 
*o X 



t/l £ 

(j 

< O- 



7 3,3 90. 0 

7 8.1 76. 7 

93.1 89.3 



88.9 ' 81.3 86.7 



91.1 I 90^9 93. 5 

I 



8 4.8 SJ-lI 



2 5.0 36. 3 

2 9.0 68. 8 

6 6.7 80. 1 



87.1 93. 5 



1 



2 0.7 '64. 3 

9ua. ai.5 

9 0.9 93. 5 

97^ 
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Table C-1 (Continued) 



AIDES 



TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 



V. Works with small groups or individual children os 
directed by the teacher in learning activities os; 



g 



2 








TO 


3 


O 




r> 


O 

^ 1 


c 

i 


0 


.!2 'i 


-2 I 


-S‘2 




■s^i 


■sl 


A) k, 

■S £. 


< «£ 


< £. 


< <£ 


<<£ 





0. 


Listening end viewing 
















1. 


Operates tope recorder, film projecter or record 
player and supervises children of listening and 
viewing centers 


85,0 




54.3 


92.6 


78.8 


100,0 




2. 


Ploys gomes with children requiring careful listening 


80,8 




49.0 


69.0 


70,0 


IQQ.O 




3. 


Previews visual before it is used; prepares irstro- 
duction to A-V moterial thot will give children 
background for viewing them 


2I.S 


52.0 


12*5 




16.1 


_6J.i 


b. 


Speaking 
















1. 


Helps child with orol longuage (as those related 
to learning octivitles In subject areos; home, school, 
community; the child, himself, and his Interest) 


64^ 


78.0 


42.3 


73.6 


46.7 


80,0 




2. 


Aids child In felling o story using flannel board, 
movie, puppets, etc. 


5Ls2 


22.8 


28.7 


74*2 


56^ 


96,7 




3. 


Topes children 's discussions, speaking, and reodir>g 


2m 




IU5 


73*2 


29.0 


86,7 


c . 


Making provisions for student experiences 
















I. 


Arranges field trips ond occomponies teocher and 
class on trips 


82jA 


85.9 


60.0 


84.8 


74*2 


90.3 




2. 


Assembles materials (os science equipment, 
plants and ontmols growing in the cloisroom, 
reolio); assists students in working with materials, 
and in sharing their experiences 


76*2 


M.9 


52*3 


8fi*S 


67.7 


90,0 




3, 


Assists child in observing his school environment 
(weather, plants, animals, people, topography) 
and noting changes that occur 


7a*2 


^0 


54.9 


81*3 


53.3 


90,0 


d. 


Reeding 
















1. 


Reads and tells stories 




93>0 


61.1 


90.1 


70*1 


Jt4.8 




2. 


Listens to o child reod 


82*fi 


90.0 




79.3 


81.3 


96,8 




3. 


Helps to estcblish a librory check-out system in the 
clossroom ond assists Individual children in selection 
of books 


52*i 


28.6 


31.1 


74.2 


50*6. 


^.9 


e. 


Writing 
















1. 


Helps a child who experiences difficulty with 
handwriting (following teocher presentotion) 


6a,2 


£1^5 


4i*l 


84*£ 


62*1 


93,8 




2. 


Helps with creative writing bosed on pictures, 
reoliu, reading, experiences, units being studied 
(follov'irg teocher presentotion) 


50*4 


66.6 


25.5 


62.6 


33*3 


Ji.9 




3. 


Records a child's story (print, type, tape) 


3Lti 


^.7 


23.5 


71.0 


70.0 


90,3 


o 


* 


Writes experience chart or gro'jp story 

rs r • 


34.1 




21^ 


56.0 


5Q*fl 


-21.9 



C.2 



Table C-l (Continued) 



f. Research skill;* (following feocher presenfotion): 

1 . Assists child in locating moteriols 

2. Sets up equipment that is needed 

3. Assists in use of dictionary, reference books, library 
books pictures, prajectals, maps, globes (fallowing 
teocher presentation of reference skills) 

g. Dromotics, Role-Playing 

1. Assists child in pontomime, using puppets, presenting 
an impromptu skit 

2. Assists child in planning, writing and enacting a play 
(os directed by the teacher ond in accordance with 
aide's talent in music, composition, dramatics) 



AIDES 



O) 

c 



.2 e 

■sl 




^ 0) 

< o- 



81.4 88. 9 

90.0 ^.0 

70.2 80^4 

37.9 64,4 



88,8 

73.2 



Physicol Education 

1. Supervises indoor and outdoor physical activities 86.1 

2. Helps with gross motor octivities os skipping 66 ^ 

3. Helps with small motor activities os progressing from 
left to right, monipuloting objects as to size and 

color, cutting, posting, etc. 79.5 86.6 

Assists with games involving; 

1. Speaking 65.8 

2. Spelling 63.0 

3. Phonics 62.1 

4. Mothemotics 66 .9 

5. Auditory and visuol discrimination 64 .0 

Assists students working on individual projects 

1. Assists in locating materials 79 ,7 

2. Discusses project with student (olde may be just on 

interested listener) 73 ,6 

Assists children during work and play time 

1 . As new moteriols ore introduced or os fomllior objects ore 

being used 75 .2 

2. To gain independence in gettirig ond putting away meterio^g ^^ 

93.2 



81.0 

78.4 

77.2 

76.0 

9£L,l 

90.0 



3. To encouroge habits of safety in hondling moteriaU 
VI. o. Checks students' work to see if il is complete 

b. Corrects routine popers involving objective infonnation, 
os moth 

c. Records test results and/or errors 

d. Assembles materials for child's folder (classwork) 



ERIC 



splays children-mode moteriols 
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82.5 

85.2 

82^ 

88.x. 

89.6 



84.8 

9 6.9 
96.9 
88.5 

9 1.8 
82^ 
9 2.0 

96.9 



TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 



O) 

c 

1 


22 

3 

0 

0 


O) 

c 

1 


*0 

i 

^ g 


0 ^ 
-D X 


0 

“O t 


S 'i 


■g 


< Q. 


< a- 


< a. 


< £ 



58.5 85.7 

68.x 90.1 

44.8 79.6 



84.4 96.6 

96.9 93. 5 

68*X 93. 3 



24.0 81.1 

23.8 75.0 

71.8 90.5 

51^ 81^ 

60.4 77X. 

43.7 80.9 

36.6 68.5 

43.8 71^ 

51.0 79.1 

46.1 75.6 

63.5 88.9 

55.8 77^ 



39.4 75.9 

40.6 76.7 

93.8 96.6 

81.3 96.6 

96.9 96.6 

75.0 83.3 
77^ au 
74^ aOiO 

64.5 76.7 

71.0 80.0 

90^ 9X5 

84A- 9X9 



64.1 
76.4 

79.2 

76.3 



87^ 

94X- 

9;X_ 

90.2 



84tX 9X3 

93.9 93.5 

96,X 9X8 
90jX 9X0 



72.^ 

70cX 

78.3 



85.6 

85cX 

9^.3 



87.5 93,8 

93.3 9 0.9 

87,1_ 9X5 



75.0 92X 



93*X 9X8 



Table C-1 (Continued) 



VII. On-going Activities (as directed by ibe teacher) 

a. Assembles teacher-selected material for sociol studies, 
science units 

b. Sets up and maintains a schooi-community resource file 

c. Proofreads, types and duplicates doss or school newspoper 





T3 




T3 




2 


o> 


g 




g 


o 

c 


3 

O 




CO E 


■= 1 


In § 


u. 






-g'2 


-S'i 


-S'? 




4> S 




< a-i 


*rz u 

< a. 


< <2 


.< <2 


^ o 

< Q. 



67,8 

20.5 

22^ 



77,3 

44,7 

48.0 



d. Organizes and supervises a club (os music, science, sports, 
sewing, dancing and art) utilizing talent of the aide or 

community resource person 19 . 7 49t0 

e. Trains o group of students in the operation of audia-visuol 
equipment so that they may assist others. Schedules this 
assistance 

f. Aisists with a cumulative type of octivlty os a class booklet SO .O 

g. Assists witb a long-term art activity os stitchery or a mural 
(mokes materials accessible, supervises activity and cleon-up)33,6 



h. Assists with longuage development of foreign-born 
1. Assists absentees in making up missed work 
j. Supervises seotwork calling for some judgment 



9^ 

52^ 

73,^ 



^6 

64.3 
34 J3 
71x3 
83.2 



68.0 85.9 

21.6 63.8 

llxl. 48x2_ 



17.7 53.9 



14.7 55x1. 

52. Q 80x2. 

50. j 77.8 
8x4_ 45xiL 
42x_4_ 83x1. 
54xi_ 77x1. 



8 0.0 89.7 

22x1 62x7 
25.6 74. 2 

16.1 62. 5 



12.9 

74.2 



66. 7 

90.6 



4 6.7 84x8 

IQxiL 50x0 
60.0 90.6 

55.2 78.8 



VIII. Non-lnstructionol Duties 

0 , Does housekeeping chores in classroom 

b. Keeps attendance and other records 

c. Collects money 

d. Administers first-aid 

e. Helps with childrerrs' wraps 

f. Corresponds with porents (orronges conferences) 

g. Monitors playground, cafeteria, tests, bus loading, 
study groups 

h. Helps in library 



86.9 77.9 

79x0.. 84x0 

83.6 89.3 
70xl_ 11x5 
71x4. 81x7 
72xl_ 14x7 

98.6 85.5 

62x5_ 71x9 



78.1 88.0 
50.9 70.2 

61.2 83.3 

55x3_ 74 x1_ 

55.6 76x1- 

42x4- 52x4_ 

97.1 83.9 

59x1. 64 x1_ 



90.9 93. 1 

83x2. 90x0 

78.8 89.7 

74.2 76. 7 
75x1- 7.1x3 
46x2. 52x7 

91.3 78.3 

80xQ_ 92x3 



o 

2bi 

C-4 




Appendix D 



FORMS 



Instrument for Identifying Potential School Dropouts 
Yellow Form -- Kindergarten - Grade 3 
Green Form -- Grades 4 « 11 

Student Evaluation Form 

Pupil Personnel Services Team Evaluation Form 
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Of economic need (such as free lunch, clothing and aid from P.T.A. or other groups). 



October 1967 



Dept, of Research^ Budget and Legislation 
Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia 
1411 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20005 

STUDENT EVALUATION FORM 



(L-3) School Code School Name 

(4-9) Ident. Number 

(11-25) Name of Pupil _ 

Last First Middle 

(26) Sex: I. 

2. girl 

(27-28) Present Grade 

(29-34) Date of Birth / 

Mo. Day Yr, 



Name of Parent or Guardian 

Last First Middle 



Address 



Please evaluate this student on the following (check the ones that apply) 



(33) How well does he apply himself 
to his school work? 

1 » A bove average 

2. A verage 

3# Below average 

(36) How well does this pupil do in 
his school work? 

1. ^Above average 

2. Average 

3*^ Below average 

(37) How well does he get along with 
the other children? 

1 • Ab ove . ive r a ge 

2. ^Average 

3. Below average 

(38) How Is his emotional maturity? 

1. ^Above average 

2. ^Average 

3. Below* average 
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(39) How favorable is his attitude 
toward school? 

1. Above average 

2. ^Average 

3. Below average 

(40) How well can you understand him 
when he speaks? 

1. Above average 

2 . Average 

3. Below average 

(41) How well does he like, or is he 
learning, to read? 

1 < wVcri.-gs? 

2. Average 

3. Below average 

(42) How does his home environment 
affect his school performance? 

I • Favorably 

2. N either favorably no’" un- 
favorably 

3. U nfavorably 
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(<13) 


How good is his health? (44) 

I* Above average 


How well does he cooperate with you? 
1< Above average 




2. Average 




2. 


Average 




3. Below average 


3. 


Below average 


In answering the next eight questions, please 
on each scale by making a ch6bk mark in one of 


indicate where the student stands 
the five places. 


(45) 


Defiant 






Submissive 


(4€1 


Uncooperative 






Cooperative 


(47) 


Friendly 






Hostile 


(48) 


Shy 






Aggressive 


(49) 


Irresponsible 






He iponslble 


(50) 


Neat 






Unkempt 


(51) 


Follower 






Leader 


(52) 


Alert 






Dull 



(53-55) How many <3ays has this student 

been absent for any reason since 
the first of this school year? 

■ days 

(56-58) How many days has he been 
absent unexcused? 

days 

(59) Was this student In a special 
education class this year? 

1. No 

2. Yes 



Has he been in any of the following; 

(60) 1. No Social Adjustment 

2 1 Y es Class? 

(61) 1. ^No Ungraded program 

2 * Yes 

(62) 1» No Team teaching program 

2. ^Yes 

(63) the average, what part of hJs 
classroom time Is spent in a 
classroom with a teacher-aide 
present? 

1 . None 

2. Some, but less than 1/2 

3. O ver 1/2 but less than all 
^All the time 



Date filled in 



Teacher*s signature 
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Subject area or field 



The George Washington University 



PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES TEAM 

Student 

I.D. No. EVALUATION FORM (REVISED) 

(1-7) 



Student's Name 








Birth date 




(8-10) 


Last 


First 


Middle 




biO. Day 


School 






School Code 


Grade 


Sex 








(11-13) 


(14-15) 


(16) 



Please check the appropriate response. 



About the student himself: 



About the student’s family and home ; 



1« How favorable Is his attitude toward 
school? 

A. Above average 

B. Average 

C. Below average 

2« How well can you understand him when 
he speaks? 

A, Very well 

B. About average 

C. Not very well 

D. Hard to understand 



(24) 8. How much education does his family 

\mnt the subject to have? 

A, Some high school 

B, To graduate from high school 

C. Some college 

D, To graduate from college 

(25) 9. What do the parents expect of the 

school system? 



3. Does he have trouble because of 
fighting? 

A, Very often 

B. Occasionally 

C. Never 



Dots he get in trouble with the police? 

A. Very often 

B, Occasionally 

C« Never 



>• Does he get in trouble with neighbors? 

I A. Very often 

B. Occasional ly 

j C. Never 

>• Does he have problems because of being 
I withdrawn? 

I A, Very often 

5 ___ B, Occasionally 

t C. Never 



\ How many personal books does he have? 

A, Many (more than ten) 

__ B« A fev (three to nine) 

C, One or two 

_ D, None 
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(26) lO. How does his home compare with 

others In the neighborhood? 

A. Above average 

B« Average 

C. Below average 

(27) 11. Which of the following describes 

how the inside of his home is 
kept 7 

A. Clean, neat, and well 

organised 

B, Average 

C. Unkempt and disorderly 



(28) 12« Does he have an adequate place 

to study? 

A. Quite adequate 

B, Barely adequate 

C, Not adequate at all 

(29) 13. Is his home environment conducive 

to school work? 

A. Above average 

B, Average 

C. Belov avera/;e 
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The following sect t or is to be filled tn by members of the Team from personal observation : 



In answering the next six quest ions » please indicate where he stands on each scale by 
making a check mark In one of the five places* 



(30) 14. UNCOOPERATIVE 

(31) 15. FRIENDLY 

(32) 16. SHY 

(33) 17. IRRESPONSIBLE 

(34) 18, 

(35) 19. 



COOPERATIVE 

HOSTILE 

AGGRESSIVE 

RESPONSIBLE 





NEAT 








UNKEMPT 




ALERT 








DULL 


How was this student referred to 


23. 


What problems does this student 


your team the first time? 




have? 


(MARK ALL THAT APPLY) 


A. 


Prlncipal/Asst. Principal 


(41) 




A. 


No problems 


B. 


Guidance Counselor 


(42) 




B, 


Physical (medioal) problem. 


c. 


Teacher 


(43) 




c. 


Slow learning problems 


D. 


School Nurse 


(44) 




D. 


Attend^.ince 


E. 


Other school source (Explain) 


(45) 




E. 


Emotional 






(46) 




F. 


Dehavioral (adjustment) 






(47) 




G* 


Poor motivation 


F. 


Non -school source (Explain) 


(48) 


— 


H. 


Other (please explain) 


G. 


Case assigned 


24. 


Have 


you referred this student to 








any 


of 


the following? (MARK ALL 



21. How many contacts has your teaai had 
with this student? 



THAT APPLY) 



(37-38) 



contacts 



22 e Hov n^ny contacts has your team had 
with his parents/guardians? 



(49) 


A. 


Clinical Team 


(50) 


B. 


Reading Clinic 


(51) 


C. 


Speech Clinic 


(52) 


D. 


Urban Service Corps 


(53) 


E. 


Other (specify) 



(39-40) 



contacts 



23* Remarks: 



Date fozm completed: 



Pupil PersonTiel Worker •s Signature 
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Team No 



(54-55) 
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SUMMARY REPORT 



EVALUATION OP jESEA TITLE I PROGRAMS 
for thm District of Coluabia, 1966 and 1967 



!• INTRODUCTION 

public schools of tho District of Columbia ware allocated $5»456|927 
in fiscal year 1966 and $5»472»367 in fiscal year 1967 under Title I of 
Public Law 89*10t Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196S» for pro* 
grams to serve educationally deprived youngsters* Approximately 26,000 
educationally deprived children were involved in over fifty Title I programs 
and services during the suumer of 1966 and the following regular school year 
which this report covers* 

A system was developed and utilised to evaluate these programs and 
services. The primary objective of the evaluation was to obtain estimates 
of changes In student performance and behavior that were uniquely related 
to each of the various programs* Answers were sought to the following 
questions: 

••• Are the children better off because of the expenditure 
of Title I funds? 

••• What programs appear to be the most effective in terms 
of measurable pupil gains? 

What programs or comblrvation of programs and services 
show promise of obtaining the most student gain per 
dollar of Title t funds? 



II. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

It was hypothesised that the fhert^tera changes in pupil performance 
caused by all the Title I programs together ware likely to be small, and 
that changes due i.o any single program were likely to be Just barely 
detectable, if at all* This means that the only hope of detecting such 
small short*term changes lies in developing an overall statistical system 
or model which would include the important out*of*schooI environment or 
^resistance factors^ which have such powerful effects on student perform* 
snee and attitudes* 



NOTE: 




This Suffioary Report Is a non-tochnlcal summary of the resrarch 
done under Contracts NS 66416 and NS-6870 with the District of 
Columbia Govemm^t, For further details about the study, see 
the Technical Report* 
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Another consideration In evaluation was that since each student vas exposed 
to a number of special innovative practices it was not possible to evaluate any 
sln<»le program by itself In isolation* In considering the effects of onv single 
program, due allowance must be made for all other important school practices, 
socio-economic factors, and participation In other Title I programsi 

III* THE EVALUATION SYSTEM 

In order to profit from educational innovation one must have a continuous 
feedback of estimates of the results* Otherwise most of the value of the 
Innovations will be lost and little V7lll be learned from them that can lead 
to Improved education for the children Involved* 

Assessing the short-term effects of a single Title I program requires 
longitudinal follow-up studies with large numbers of cases and quantitative 
control of the many resistance factors and many school factors involved in 
the performance of the pupils. For purposes of evaluating the Title I pro- 
grams such an evaluation system has been developed and utilized. The Infor- 
mation on which the system Is based has been organized Into what might be 
termed a statistical model of the D.C. public schools* From the statistical 
model can be predicted the most probable performance of a student In any given 
new program* If the program has no effect on the student's performance, the 
student will perform as predicted* If a new program tends to cause favorable 
changes in performance, then the student in It will do better than predicted. 

The statistical model provides a system for continuing evaluation of the 
various Tltl*^ I projects as they develop* The system Is also comprehensive 
and versatile enough for use In evaluating other new programs or Innovations 
in the D.C* school system* All that is required Is a roster of the students 
in the new program, or to know v?hlch grade groups In specific elementary schools 
are involved In such an Innovation as ungraded organization* 

A special feature of the statistical model is a method of estimating 
expected performance of the pupils In a specific school* These estimates are 
obtained from analysis of past records of performance levels In schools serving 
areas with various levels of income and education. At any given point In time, 
perfoiToance In a specific school can be compared with its predicted or expected 
level of performance and this can be related to its particular pattern of 
programs and innovations. 



IV. INFORMATION COLLECTED 

In obtaining the data required for the statistical model, information 
such as the following was obtained! 

A* Lists of students who had participated In the various Title 1 programs. 
This Involved visiting the program to transcribe the names and other available 
Information about the students* 
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B* The Student Evaluation Form vas distributed to all Title I target 
.schools to be filled out on each student by the classroom teacher. After 
these forms had been collected from the schools, they vere checked, coded, 
edited, and all essential Information punched Into IBM cardSt This was 
done twice, once In May and June 1966, and again in Way and June 1967. 

C, The list of “Identified”* students was obtained from the Pupil 
Personnel Department for all target schools, both public and private. 

D. From achievement tests routinely administered in the regular testing 
program vere obtained measures of basic literacy, reading comprehension, and 
mathematics. In order to study the effects on schools In the target area, 
expected mean scores for each of them were computed from analysis of scores 
on standardized tests for comparable schools in previous years. Because of 
the fact that the tests of the regular testing program during the school 
year 1966-67 were given early in the school year, it was not possible to 

use them to determine the effects of ongoing Title I programs. 

C. Information obtained from special data-gather Ing Instruments such as 
questionnaires. Interviews, and other standardized tests for specific purposes. 
On^ of these standardized tests was the Language Facility Test. This Is an 
individually administered test which obtains a standardized sample of verbal 
response to visual stimuli. Responses to each stimulus picture are recorded 
and scored In two different ways. One score, on a ten-point scale, :<.fcasures 
the level of verbal development or maturity independent of dialect or cultural 
influences • The other score measures the number of deviations from standard 
English. This test was administered to selected groups of students In various 
programs. Their scores were compared with the norms previously developed on 
a similar population, or their growth in verbal language facility during the 
program measured by means of pre- and post-tests. 

F. Observations of the project staff members through visits to the 
programs and interviews with the director and staff members of the various 
programs. 



V. PROCEDURE 

A. Preparation of the Master Tape 

* 

; One of the most difficult operations of the whole project was the work 

j necessary to match up the many different kinds of infon^ation from the many 

* sources about thousands of children. Each name on each new document or roster 

of program participants had to be looked up individually in a “telephone book“- 
typa roster to see whether that pupil was already on file. If he was, the 
document or roster was marked with the student^s identification number so 
that the data could be added to the data bank. If he was not, a new identi- 
fication number was assigned and the name added to the “telephone hook,^ 



* “Identified” rtudents are those who have been Identified by tlielr t-^‘\cher 
O find principal as potential dropouts. 

ERIC 
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fio that the data could be processed* It is estlnjaled that a total of approxl* 
mately 200,000 documents were processed in this manner, and 100,000 on rosters 
The data bank contained approximately 80,000 different names with sex, date 
of birth, school and grade in 1966, and/or school and grade in 1967, plus 
program participation record and whether the student was Identified as a 
potential dropout* This Includes many pupils who moved In and out of the 
target area schools* To this data bank were added the additional student 
performance measures used in the evaluation* A great deal of work on the 
computer was necessary to edit at;d bring all these data together on a master 
tape suitable for analysis* 

B* Analysis of the Student Evaluation Form 

Thero wer'^ two sets of evaluations by classroom teachers of str'^rntc 
In the target schools* One set was from evaluations done in May and June 1966 
and the other set one year later* These Items measured different aspects of 
student behavior and performance* From the first set it was found that three 
different things were being measured by the form* The first one was ''student 
classroom performance" which can be represented by item 2 of the Student 
Evaluation Form - "How well does this pupil do In his school motV,V* The 
second factor of "alienation from school and society" can be represented by 
SEF Item 12 - "Uncooperative - Cooperative," The third factor of "aggressive- 
ness" can be represented by SEF Item 1^ - "Shy « Aggressive*" This third 
factor Was found to be not related to being identified as a potential dropout* 
However, items 2 and 12 v^ere highly related to being so Identified* The first 
two factors coincide with two of the most important objectives of Title I 
programs and of compensatory education in general* 

One of the most valuable sources of evaluation of programs came from 
comparing the averages of teacher ratings on various Items of the Student 
Evaluation Form for students in the various Title I programs and services* 
Comparisons were made from the master tape for children In general, as well 
as differences between programs* 

C* Achievement Tests 

The schools In the target areas were examined to sec how their 
performance on standardized tests compared with their expected performance 
as derived from the pattern of school means of similar schools* This method 
was used to evaluate such programs as Ungraded Intermodiete, and the sixteen 
different reading programs. This method is available for use In the evalua- 
tion of .'^ny future Innovation that is concentrated on a grade j'roup In r^cclf' 
elementary schools* 

D* L Lml tat i ons of the Study 

The following limitations of the study should be clearly ststedt 

1 * Measures of some of the Important object Ives of compensatory 
education were not available during the period of the study* 
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2 , Th<^ time period covered by the programs war» too short to 
demoiistrate the full effects of compensatory education, 

3# The number of students with complete data -- that is, students 
for whom both a June 1966 and a June 1967 Student Evaluation Form was avail 
able on the master tape was quite small for some programs despite the 
large amount of data collected, However samples of 100 cases or more were 
available for many of the programs. 



VI, RESULTS. AND CONCLUSIONS 

A, Reading and Achievement 



Samples of students who in the spring of 1966 took the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test In grade 2 or who took the STEP battery while in grade 4 
were retested using the same battery one year later. These scores were 
compared with »*hose made by the same students In the regular administration 
of the test and the differences studied both by individuals and by school 
means. 



The schools In the sample represented various combinations of 
programs and characteristics, but none of these seemed consistently related 
to gains in reading level. The target area sciiools did not perLorn better 

than the predicted levels. Some Individual schools performed better than 

the expected le^^el but the patterns of over-performance eld not seem to be 
related to participation In ariy of the D, C, regular or special school pro- 
grams, The over-performance when consistent over several grade levels and 
school years might well | in considerable parti reflect better teaching and 
administration. Part of it may be due to other control -type factors not 
presently accounted for. Occasionally a school's over-performance can be 
duo to Indirect selective factors causing It to attract children from the 
more educationally supportive families within the area It serves. When this 
happens, of course. It will cause other schools serving that area to perform 
bciow expectation* 

As the statistical nodel of the schools becomes tnoro coniplctely 
structured and as additional longitudinal follow-up data are added to It, 
it should be useful for studies relating pupil performance to measures cf 
teaching quality and training. The effects of variations In teacher quality 
and training as well as the effects of methods and practices are almost 
complotely masked by the effects of out-of -school environment, V/hlle the 
statistical model, in effect, holds these out-of -school factors constant. 

It will begin to be possible to estimate the performance level of each 
school • 
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It seems probable that any changes In aptitude and/or achievement 
test performance caused by Title I progra.ns are likely to be small during any 
one year, and thus large samples of pupils In any given program will be 
essential for detecting small gains with any degree of confidence. This can 
be done with the tests given routinely In the regular school testing program 
once the program stabilizes Into a regular sequence of tests for at least two 
years lu a row. It will also be necessary to facilitate the addition of this 
test Inforination to the present data bank by some permanent system for student 
Identification, 

For evaluations with other tests and measures It will bo necessary 
to do special testing of substantial samples of students in specific programs. 
However, because of the statistical model. It will be necessary only to test 
at the end of the program since bench marks have already been established for 
predicting performance in the absence of program effectiveness. 

In the future, programs can be evaluated by the various tests, 
interviews, and other evaluative devices used In the original bench-mark 
s tudies. 



B, Evaluations by Teachers 

The results of the studies involving the teacher evaluations have 
been incorporated In the next section giving priorities assigned to the 
various programs and services, 

C, Priorities for Funding Under Title I 

The programs under Title I studied in this project follow, divided 
into priority groups as defined below. Projects are arranged in alphabetical 
order within groups. Also given are the reasons for assigning this priority. 
Further details will be found In the Technical Report, 

Several factors were considered In making up the priority list of 
the Title I prograjrs studied in this project. Priorities are given only for 
those programs about which sufficient Information is available for adequate 
judgment. Priority groups were defined as follows: Priority 1 - ihose 

projects which wero found to have made a definite and documentable contribu- 
tion toward better schooling for students from low-income areas. Each of 
the projects irv this category was found to be associated with improved pupil 
performance and attitudes, or directly salvaged dropouts. These have been 
divided Into two groups* 1-A and 1-B, Priority 2 - Those projects appearing 
to have tnerlt as Title I programs but which are not making as significant or 
measurable a contribution as those In Priority 1, Priority 3 - Low-priority 
projects* 
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Priority 1«A 

Pre*Klndergarten Programs , These Include the Sumer Pre-Kindergarten » the 
Saturday Pre-School Orientation, and the Model School Division Pre-School 
Program. These programs are Important approaches to the problem of preparing 
children for educational experiences In school when they are not being ade- 
quately prepared by their home environment. These programs rightly give great 
stress Co participation by the parents and seem to be relatively successful In 
stimulating such particlpaCloii. For a sample of 119 children, the Summer 1966 
Pre-Klndorgarten program was found to be associated with Increased language 
facility* All of the various Title 1 pre-kindergarten programs were found to 
be associated with better readiness and performance In both kindergarten and 
grade 1* 

Primary Summer School * If a child learns to read In the second or third grade 
and makes normal age-f or-grade progress thereafter, he Is very likely to con- 
tinue In school until he is IB years old, and will probably graduate frooi high 
school. The extra "push” provided by Primary Summer School should make a 
substantial difference to the early school adjustment of many students and be 
a potent weapon against dropout* In the follow-up study, It was found thiit 
the sample of 1648 students who participated In this sa-mner program showed 
evidence of better attitudes, performance, and motivation In the classroonj. 

This program appears to give critical help to disadvantaged children at a very 
Important period In their development and should be continued with high priority* 

Pupil Personnel Service Teams * These teams are fundamental to tha dropout 
prevention problem end support It In several ways. First, these teams deal 
directly with the problems of the identified students, particularly as they 
Involve the home environment. The teams solve many student problems by direct 
action* They also act to foster parental Involvement In the education process* 
Second, the teams supply much unique 1 if oriratlon about the student and 
home that Is badly needed by teachers, counselors, principals, and other 
school personnel* Third, they provide original unique Inforaatlon essential 
to the school administration for planning, administering, evaluating, and 
improving educational services and programs* 

The students served by the teams were found to show gains In school per- 
formance when re-evaluated by their teachers at the end of the school yeari 
The 1986 students evaluated by their teachers In 1966 and 1967 ard who were 
served by the teams exceeded predicted pcrfotnance In emotional maturity, 
attitude toward school, liking to read, and cooperatlveness* 

This approach sterns central to the entire Title I program and should be 
given top priority* Mays should bo sought to extend the services supplied 
by the teams and to Integrate them more closely with the other Title I programs. 
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Roaiting Incentive .retnlnars * Teacner evaluations at the end of the school year 
Indicated that this program led to better student performance and attitudes# 

students in this program improved in classroom perf ormance , emotlon/^l 
stability, attitude toward school, liking for reading, and cooperatlveness* 
7Ms evidence Is based upon 267 cases with complete data (‘^with complete data'* 
means that they were evahiated by teachers In both 1966 and 1967), end Is 
statistically conclusive. It was also found that the btudents In this program 
were doing better than average to begin with, end showea good improvement 
during the year. It should bj continued with high priority since the dropouts 
prwented by It wlU Include many of the high aptitude students who are able 
to dc their school work but fall to be motivated by it. 

S ocia l Ad ! istmtfii t . This summer program represents a fundamental attack on a 
very important problem in tho dropout area. The 61 students with complete 
data were found to show Important hTiprovement In classroom performance, 
eirctional stability, attitude toward school, and cooperatlvcness. They ex* 
cecded predicted rorformance In liking to read, where the totol sample showed 
a decrease. It represents the first really structured program in this area 
and shculu be given high priority for continuation and expansion. 

Specia li zed Camping Pro prams . This Includes the Surlier Kuslc Camp {10 cases), 
the WCA Cainp (65 raset?), and the Saturday Music Program (10 cases). These 
were two specialized caniping programs In the summer of 1966 and a follow-up 
program for one of them during the regular school year. The children In all 
three programs showed evidence of better classroom performance when evaluated 
by tiieir teachers at the tnd of the school year. ITie Music Camp end Saturday 
Music Programs were also associated with Improvement in attitude toward school 
and liking to read. Camping in and of itself is certainly no panacea, but 
specialized camp^^ with close tie-in to academic progra*ns end object lvi,s seem 
to be an effective way of obtaining Increases In student schojl performance. 

It is recommended that loi^*range plans for a permanent camping program be 
lii«ciatea» 

STAY (School to Aid Yout h). This program' probably salvages dropouts at a 
lower cost per dropout than almost any other program siiice there is not a 
great deal of turnover within •'he program. In many other programs, & great 
deal of money can be spent on a number of students who will either not drop 
out In any event or would drop oxit despite the money spent on them. This is 
not true of the STAY pregram, A sample of students In the winter STAY 
program had been evaluated by their teachers In 1966 and by the STAY staff 
in Hay 1967. Tho re*evaluatior.s were made by STAY staff and therefore are 
not completely comparable with the otter programs. However, It was found that 
there were Improvements In school perfortnanco, emotional laaturlty, attitude 
toward school, liking to read, and cooporativer.ess. 

The original expectation for the STAY program was that it would feed 
students back Into their regular high schools. This did not happen in most 
cases since the students strongly preferred the STAY program to the regular 
high school. Apparently this program represents . new type of secondary 
program suited to thu needs of many students who reject the regular high school 
programs. It is recommended that the STAY program be expanded and eventually 
become part of the regular secondary program In several key area? of the city. 
Kays should be explored to use It as a base for a new work*study and continu* 
ing education program to meet the needs of those students now rejecting full* 
time day study. o 
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W ebster School for Girls # This program deals with the factor that is one of 
the most important causes of dropout among girls* It directly salvages 
pcuential dropouts at a reasonable cost* It is doing a good job of meeting 
the educational needs of our girls at a critical time in their lives> and it 
is also a good example of how the school system goes to great lengths to meet 
the special problems of its students* It should be continued with emphasis 
on lerrnlng how to meet this problem with a simplified and less expensive 
program for all girls who need it* at a cost that could be absorbed into the 
r:,,islai school bucket. It should also to erair.lned to sec what material" and 
methods have been developed that would be useful for all high school students 
to have in preparation for eventual family rerponslbl 11 ties and to foster the 
fullest development of their children* 



Priority UB 

Expansion of Language Arts * The Language Arts Program is designed to develop 
the oral and written language facility of culturally disadvantaged children* 
One of its main purposes is to teach standard English to those children who* 
in effect^ speak an urban dialect* Eaillor studies have indicated that this 
program seems to be effective in doing this* Samples of students who bad 
been in the Language Arts Program in 1965 were found to have improved In 
language facility (123 cases) end in speaking standard English (4^ cases) 
in this study* 

Future for Jimmy * This summer and regular school year program is a tutorial- 
end counseling- type program In considerable depth where representatives of 
the Intellectual community of Washington tutor and counsel individual students 
who need help* It Is Jointly administered by the D«C* schools and the Urban 
League* and because of the Urban League participation* helps Involve a very 
important stratum of the Washington community In working directly with the 
pxoblems of these school children* This should do much to help these tutors 
understand better the D*C* school system end the problems that it and its 
students are working on together* A sample of 183 cases showed Improvement 
in classroom performance* The program should be continued if budget permits* 

Af^' y 13 » 7 Sum mer R ea ding Pt^ rar* This program attacks a very fundamental 
cause of dropouts for the group of students most likely to drop out* since 
they are having difficulty with school achievement and ate seriously behind 
in their age-grade placement* A follow-up study indicated that one year 
after participating in this summer program* 199 students who had been in It 
showed evidence of better performance in the classroom* It was a relatively 
inexpensive program end should be expanded to meet the needs of all youngsters 
in this category* 
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Ungraded (or Nongraded) Intermediate Seouenco # This program Is exploring a 
new approach to meeting the individual needs of disadvantaged students at the 
Intermediate level. It is an ungraded sequence offering help in understand Irg 
the problems of the culturally disadvantaged child and organising the in- 
structional program to meet his particular needs^ A group of 102 students 
In this program improved In emotional maturity and attitude toward school, 
and also exceeded predicted classroom perfomance. This procran Is an 
Inportaiit nan approach, and needs full trial ani careful evaluation. 



Urban Service Corps * Title I funds were used by the Urban Service Corps to 
provide transportation for field trips and also to provide clothing, glasses, 
and hearing aids to children needing them. These expenditures do not lead 
directly to Improved school performance or attitudes, but they do represent 
Important services needed by children in low- income areas. Such programs 
need to be continued* 




Priority 2 

Breakfast and Physical Fltn^iss Progracs , This summer and regular school 
year program appeared to be working out well end showed promise of beii\g 
effective in Improving student motivation and attitudes, although the 
jtatlstical study foiled to confirm this* If It were to be continued, the 
basic concept should be examined closely to see exactly how it is operating 
as a reinforcement activity In relation to the regular school program. 

College Orientation * This is an important and apparently effective program 
but is not directly aimed at the prevention of dropouts* A high proportion 
of these youngst*>rs probably would not drop out since they were doing well 
in cl<\ssroofa performance before entering the program* 

English in Evei/ Classr oom* This is a program designed to involve students 
and teachars in regular systematic writing of compositions and also to 
encourage and improve reading through the use of paperback books, magazines, 
and newspapers* It operates on the premise that English oust bo taught by 
each teacher in every classroom, not by the English teacher alo:io* It served 
a unique function over and above the other communication skills programs in 
its concentration on the systematic writing of compositions, shoulo Kolp 
to meet a real need In the development of these students. 

En richment Summer School - Secondary , This program contributes directly to 
dropout prevention to the extent that it enables students to study those sub- 
jects in which they have a special Interest* Student comments In themes and 
Interviews Indicated that they like the suouner courses much more than the 
same work during the regular school year, ard had an Increased Interest in 
school work* Students from this program vero found to have better school 
performance and attitudes in the classroom one year later* It is given 
lover priority than the Primary Sumner School because It occurs at an older 
age when many fitudents have already left school, and leaves fewer years for 
student inprovemont to affect school work and progress* 
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Extended Day - Double Barrel Prog^ra m^ Thl«; progreini involved college students 
who worked with the younger children on a buddy basis* There were five 
children assigned to each college student* The college students aided in 
tutoring, cult^jral enrichment, and personal adjustment, with special emphasis 
on establishing rapport between the child and che college student* Also in-* 
volved in this program were counselors and librarians, and services for an 
after-school library program were provided. However, the program was not 
implemented as originally intended. The 51 students In the program for whom 
complete data are available were found to improve In cooperativeness and 
emotional maturity but did not do better than expected in classroom perform- 
ance, If continued, the program should be restructured and kept on a com- 
pletely evaluated experimental basis* 

Oonzaga College Prep * This important and apparently effective program is 
not aimed directly at the prevention of dropouts* The program has some 
Importance in that it is one in which nonpublic school students participate* 

Reeding and Speech Clinics * Title I funds were used to add technicians to 

stoffs of the AC»adIng Clladc and the Speech and I’onrlrg Clinics, V. .eve., 
there was some delay in obtaining these technicians because of the shortage 
of supply of these specialized persons* These clinics provide remedial, 
service to many students and this important service Is an invaluable support 
to regular classroom teachers* The usual procedure In thosa clinics was to 
give priority to the identified students* 

ReadL>g Programs * A great deal of work has been dt r;e In recent years on new 
approaches to the teaching of reading* AU of these have some advantages; 
none of them hau accoirplished any miracles* Sixteen of the more popular new 
approaches were tried In the D«C* schools, and none of them has done any 
miracles^ either* However, they represent new popular approaches that should 
be tried out to see their strengths and weaknesses for various teacherr and 
various combinations o'* students In the D*C« schools* 

Most of the samples for the 12 metliOds fo/ vrhlcli data were available 
were too snail to warrant final Judgment on the merits of each Individual 
program, but several of the reading approaches were associated with Improve- 
ment In student classroom performance* These included the MacMillan Read ing 
Spectrum (23 cases), Ginn Languapie Development (22 cases), and Vords in Co lor 
(47 cases)* The MacMillan group also improved In attitude toward school, 
liking to read, and cooperativeness* The Ginn Language Development group 
also improved In attitude toward school and cooperativeness* Vords In Color 
was also associated with Improved liking to read* While the students In the 
above reading method groups showed 'rprovement, the group of l2 methods as a 
whole was not associated with better school performance or better reading 
test scores when comparisons were made with students in slmllat schools with 
no experimental reading programs* 

T1\e problem is not to select one best program which, of course, may be 
only slightly better th»*n ““he others* The problem Is to enable the District 
of Columbia teachers to have the latest know-how* materials, and methods 
available for different approaches to leading, and It is believed that this 
will do much to increase the motivation of both the reading teacher and the 
^ ding student* 



Sucmier Institute for Elementary Teachers and a Demonstration Sumner School « 
This Model School Division project was a very Important attempt to learn the 
best v^ays of In-service training of teachers for culturally disadvantaged 
children* If It Is to be continued » emphasis should be placed upon learning 
how to plan an eventual In-serylce teacher training program for school-system- 
wide Introduction at a cost the system can afford* 



Priority 3 

Cultural Enrichment * Cultural Enrichment has been rather disappointing as an 
approach to stimulating young people for motivation in school* However, the 
present Cultural Enrichment program is relatively Inexpensive and It Ta 
tetter tied In with the real cultural heritage of the groups than many others 
have b(;en« There may be ways to utilize this concept and to coordinate with 
specific educational programs more closely* It is a difficult program to 
evaM’atej, but It apn-^ars at present not to be of high priority as It ts row 
deve loped 0 

Harrison School -Community Proje ct* This is an attempt to obtain maximum 
involvement of parents, church, and school personnel In support of a summer 
school program In a poverty-stricken neighborhood. The total project served 
to gain experience In this area* However, the specific activities under the 
program need to be examined carefully as they probably vary greatly In their 
effectiveness* The emphasis should be on learning enough about this problem 
complex to be able lai:er on to plon a suitabla project In this area to be tried 
out with additional groups* 

”Team-Up^* Training and Enrichment * This program did not seem to get off the 
ground very veil* It does represent an attempt to achieve a number of objec- 
tivoj related to upgiadlng of culturally disadvantaged youth* Its objectives 
possibly were too diverse and perhaps should be more limited if the program la 
continued* 



D* Projects to be Financed from Funds for the Education of 
Handicapped Childre n 

Hearing Impaired Children (Kendall) * This seems to be a very effective and 
well-run program for helping those children with hearing ImpaUment. 

School for Emotionally Disturbed Children (Episcopal Center) * This Is the 
first year of a three-year therapeutic school program for emotionally disturbed 
crlldren who are also culturally ^'^d economically disadvantaged* It is admin- 
latered cooperalivaly by the District of Columbia Public Schools and the 
£pl;>copal Center for Children, and Includes family Involvement* The 33 
children In this program are those whose problem Is so deep-seated that they 
have been unable to adjust to a normal classroom situation* The purpose of 
the program is to work with the children until they can be reintroduced Into 
normal classrooms, but at the end of the first year the program had not been 
very successful in this* This is a very good example of how far a school system 
will go In meeting the full needs of those students with the greatest problems* 
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Severely Mentally Retarded Children ,, Thlt seems to be an Important >fell«nm 
program that should be continued if appropriate funds are available* 

Sharpe Health School Summer Institute * Thlo seemed to be a fine program for 
children with a variety of handicaps^ and should be continued If appropriate 
funds are available* 



E • Projects More Appropriate for Funding under the Regular School Budget 

Teacher*Aldes , There was a great deal of variation In the way teacher-aides 
were used« and additional study is needed to determine the best pattern of 
utllltatlon for these sub-professional persons* Data were not available to 
relate th^ use of aides to specific programs; therefore, ttie evaluation had 
to be limited to one of all aides combined* 

Studies of the teacher-aide programs Indicated that the nldes ^^ere per- 
forming very valuable functions as part of t^e Instructional ceam and are, in 
general, relieving the teacher of those tasks that do not require professional 
skills* There was no evidence that students in classrooms with teacher-aides 
performed better In class than those who did not. But the same thing has been 
found for students in smaller classes as compared to larger classes* Apparently 
the use of teacher-aides is not likely to lead to short-term gains in c lassroom 
performance, but neither would the use of the same funds to hire a small pro- 
portion of additional teachers* 



Tlie real question with regard to the Teacher -A Ides program is the relative 
ratio of teacher-aides to teachers to accomplish most effectively and efficiently 
th^ Instruction in the classroom* In estimating the optimal ratio of teachers 
to teacher-aides or of professionals to sub-professionals, the concensus of the 
administrators involved in the program as veil as the project staff is that the 
present ratio of i to 20 is far below an optimal ratio* Host teachers and 
virtually all principals would like to have as many teacher-aides as possible 
and would like to have a full-time aide In every classroom* However, their 
concensus Is that the optimal ratio of teecher-aides might be on the order of 
1 to 5 or 1 to 8, Instead of the ideal 1 to 1, or the present 1 to 20* 

Increases beyond the I to 20 ratio should await intensive study of the 
various tasks to be done by the Instructional team end studies of optimal 
patterns of personnel to be used In carrying out these tasks at greatest 
efffclency from the b^idget point of view* It >ems highly likely that such 
study would eventually indicate that the ratio of sub-prof esslona is to pro- 
fessionals night be on the order of I to 5 If there Is a substantia l Increase 
In the per-pupil expenditure rate of the school system* therefore, it Is 
strongly recommended that the Title I Teacher-Aides program be contlnuec*. It 
has given the school system ai\ invaluable chance to obtain experience with 
new staffing patterns In the claasrocn, and seems to hav; been a significant 
factor In Improving working conditions for teachers* 
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Ft Cost^Boneflt Considerations 



Since cost-per*piipll figure? are available. It ts possible to examine 
the various Title I programs frcn the point of view of cost effectiveness* 

This examination must, of course, he highly tentative at this early date in the 
process of longitudinal study, but It will become Increasingly Important as 
pupil performance data become available for larger groups and over Icnger periods 
of time* 



Even at this early stage, two Indications emerge quite clearly. One 
Is that any program making any substantial Improvement In pupil performance vlll 
probably be worth any price within reason, since so many of the school char- 
acterlstlcs or programs, which compete for the school dollar, make so little 
apparent difference* The other Indication Is that the programs shoving most 
initial promise vary widely in cost, and there seems to be little correlation 
between program cost and program effectiveness* 

The four most effective winter programs averaged about $235 per pupil, 
and the five most effective summer programs averaged aoout $200 per pupil* Con- 
sidering the need for multiple programs, one might deduce that $^00 or $500 per 
pupil above present outlays of approximately $800 per pupil could keep him in 
an effective set of programs for the entire year, and could result, over a 
period of years, in a substantial Improvement In his scholastic performance* 



G. General Conclusions 



The following concl visions seem warranted from this study: 

It It was found to be possible to devise a statistical model 
with the sensitivity required to detect small changes in evaluated pupil per- 
formance associated with Individual Title I programs of less than a year's 
duration* Longitudinal follow-up data appear to be essential for this purpose* 

2* This study has established the basis for a continuing system 
for evaluating the long-range effects of Individual Title I programs on a number 
of Important aspects of pupil performance and behavior* 

3* The statl£:tlcal model Is suitable for use hi cvalu.^ti a many 
other future Innovations and changes In documentable programs, methods, and 
procedures In the D.C.' schools* 
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VII. RECOl^ENDATIONS FOR FUTURE ACTION 



A. The Student Evaluation Form should be continued In use for annual 
evaluations of each pupil In each target area school. This would provide 
data for a continuous evaluation process based on longitudinal data. The 
evaluation system should be extended to cover all pupils In all schools as 
soon as possible* 

B* A permanent record on tape should be maintained of all the major 
educational experiences of each pupil* A continuous cycle of studies should 
relate each such experience (being bused to a different schooli participation 
In a special program or innovation, etc«) to the various measures of evalu- 
ations of the pupil's performance and attitudes* 

C* The results of the evaluation studies should provide a continuous 
feedback of information on which to base revision of existing programs and 
for planning new programs* 

0* If the evaluatf n sy:*teR} were extended to the whole school system 
it would permit evaluation of many basic features of schools, such as class 
sitei overcrowding, use of teacher-aides, team teaching, curriculum Innova- 
tions, and homogeneity of student bodies* 

E» On the basis of the findings of tlie study it is recommended that 
the plans for program implementation in the future concentrato more on the 
most disadvantaged students* 
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TITLE 1 PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



Sucuner. 1966 

Pre-kindergarten 

Primary Summer 

Music Camp (Resident) 
Resident Camp (VMCA) 

Age 13.7 Reading Program 
Hearing Impaired (Kendall) 
ItSD Institute and 

Demonstration School 



Head Start program for pie-school children of cu^turally 
deprived families 

To strengthen reading skills of young children reading 
below grade level 

To give individual music instruction in camp setting 
To provide educational camping experience for inner* 
city children 

Remedial reading for Grade 6 students over 13^ years 
Summer program for deaf and nearly deaf children 
To instruct teachers of l^D in iniiovative teaching 
methods 



Harrison School -Commun Icy Coordinated public & parochial schools summer program 

for children & parents in poverty area 
Summer program to prevent loss of skills of SMR 
Breakfast and physical education program 
Coordinated public and parochial school program of 
training and enrichment 
Special training progr^ for teach^r-af des 



Severely Mentally Retarded 
Physical Flihess 
Team-Up 



Teachcr-Alde Training 
(Howard University) 
Sharpe Health 
Pupil Personnel Services 

STAY (School to Aid Youth) 

Enrichment Sunnier School 

Extended School Day 
Vebstjer School for Girls 
Social Adjustment 

Gonraga College Prep 

Future for Jimmy 

School Year 1966-1967 

Saturday Pre-School 
Orientation 
Emotionally Disturbed 
(Episcopal Center) 



Summer workshop for teachers of handicapped children 
To provide services of specially trained personnel to 
help Identified children 

Afternoon and evening classes to encourage dropouts 
to finish high school 

Non«>credic enrichment courses for secondary school 
students 

Non-credit courses in afternoon and evening classes 
High school for pregnant school-age girls 
For children who have been removed from normal classroom 
because of discipline problems 
Designed to improve motivation and achievement of Junior 
high boys showing college potential but underachieving 
Tutorial and counseling program for students with 
difficult home experiences 



To help pre-school child and parent adjust to school 
situation ^ 

A therapeutic school program for emotionally disturbed 
children 



ERIC 
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Expansion of Language Arts 

Breakfast 6< Phys* Fitness 
Reading Clinic 
Saturday t^usic Prograni 

Urban Service Corps 

Speech Clinic 
Hearing Clinic 
Teacher <>A ides 

Reading Incentive Seminars 
KSD Teacher Aides (TAP) 

Pre-School Program 
Extended Day - Double 
Barrel 

Raymond Kindergarten 

Kongraded Intermediate 
Sequence 
Reading Programs 

i4SD Cultural Enrichment 
IBD English in Every 
Classroom 







To teach standard English to children who speak an 
urban dialect 

To provide physical education program and breakfast 
Diagnostic and remedial reading instruction 
Continuation of musical instruction offered in summer 
music camp 

To furnish clothings glasses^ and hearing aids, and 
funds for transportation 
Diagnostic and remedial speech therapy 
Diagnostic and remedial hearing therapy 
Classroom aides for teachers to assist In non- 
professional duties 

To provide paperback books and discussion sessions 
Claesroom aides to assist teachers in non>professional 
tasks 

Instructional and day-care program 

Use of college students as counselors to help students 
adjust to personal problems 
Experimental program of superior day-care and pre- 
school experiences 

Children placed in achievement levels not grade level 

Sixteen experimental approaches to teaching reading 
and language 

To expose children to various art forms and artists 
To integrate English with other school subjects 
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EVALUATION OF ESFA TITLE I PROGRAMS 



for the District of Columbia ^ Su&uner 1967 



Contract No* NS-6837 



ABSTRACT 



PURPOSE 



To evaluate the 1967 summer school programs in the District of Columbia 
funded under Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1963* 
There were 18 different Title I programs, Involving approximately 15,000 
students » 

PROCEDURE 



This evaluation is a continuation of the studies made of the Title I 
programs in the District of Columbia during the summer of 1966 and the 1966-67 
school year, carried out by the Educatio'^^ Research Project of The George 
Washington University** There were two main aspects of the evaluation: 

(l) The statistical aspects Included r, record of student participation in the 
verlous programs, and information about the programs obtained from certain 
sections of the following data-gathering instruments: Student* Evaluation 

Forms, Administrator Questionnaires, Teacher Questionnaires, and Student 
Questionnaires* (2) The nonstatlstical aspects included discussion of the 
summer programs with administrative personnel, site visits to the program 
activities, and information about the programs and their operation from 
administrators, teachers, and students, obtained fror' tho questionnaires and 
other sources* 

RESULTS 



This evaluation should be considered as interim In nature, subject to 
confirmation as to the actual effectiveness of these programs in changing 
student performance and attitude when measures of school performance and 
teacher evaluations are available at the end of the 1967-68 school year. 

Tht following programs were Judged to be most effective In contributing 
to meeting the special educatioa/l needs of educationally deprived children 
1 a the target area: Priority 1-A (in alphabetical order) -- Instrumental 



* Dailey, J.T., & Neyman, C*A», Jr*, ^'Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs 
for the District of Columbia, 1966 and 1967,'^ Final Report to District of 
Columbia Government Contracts NS-66A16 and NS-6870, Washington, D*C*: 
Education Research Project, George Washington University, December 1967* 
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Music, Model School Division Junior High School and Teacher Training 

Primary Summer School, Pupil Personnel Services Teams, Social 
Adjustment, STAY, Summer Camping, and Webster Girls School; Priority 1-B -- 
Secondary School Enrichment, Summer Occupational Orientation, and Vocational 
Orientation. 

RECOMMENDATIO NS 

It Is recommended that every possible effort be made to plan the 
summer school programs well In advance of the opening of the session, since 
this Is necessary in order to enroll students In appropriate programs, to 
obtain adequate qualified staff, to obtain the necessary supplies, and to 
work out the details of program operation. 

It is also recommended that there be better coordination of the summor 
programs -- e.g., the Occupational and Vocational Orientation programs and 
the Secondary School Enrichment program. Greater effort should b? made to 
Involve a larger percentage of Title I target -area students who have been 
"Identified” as potential dropout St Means should be sought to involve 
parents and communities to a greater extent. Programs being offered should 
be publicized more so that the parents and communities are more aware of 
the activities of th<, schools. 

It is further recommended that those programs which have noc demonstrated 
positive effects should either ba dropped or changed In ways that will make 
them more effective, and new programs should be developed to meet specific 
needs not met by other programs. 

However, final decisions with regard to continuation or modification of 
low priority summer programs should await analysis of the effects of these 
programs on classroom performance and attitude as measured by the teachers 
during the current school year. 
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